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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Sources or Books 18-20 


Tue chief source of Diodorus in Books 18 through 20, 
except for the material dealing with Italy and Sicily, 
is the history of Hieronymus of Cardia, a friend and 
fellow countryman of Eumenes, and after Eumenes’ 
death the companion of Antigonus, Demetrius, and 
Gonatas. Save for a few fragments (FGrH, No. 154) 
the work of Hieronymus is lost, but certain of these 
fragments (e.g., the description of the funeral car 
of Alexander, frag. 2) can be brought into direct 
relation with Diodorus. It is a safe assumption that 
he centred his history about the careers of the leaders 
whom he successively served; and, following him, 
Diodorus makes his narrative revolve about Eumenes, 
Antigonus, and Demetrius. Hieronymus was with 
Eumenes throughout the campaigns that followed 
the death of Alexander, took refuge with him on 
Nora, and was wounded in the final battle at Gabenê. 
In the accounts of the duel between Eumenes and 
Neoptolemus (Book 18. 31), the sufferings on Nora 
(chap. 42), and Eumcnes’ devices for retaining the 
support of his generals (Book 19. 15, 23, 24) Diodorus 
presents vivid details that must come from an eye- 
witness ; and in Antigonus’ statement of his reasons 
for unwillingly ordering the death of Eumenes (Book 
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19. 44. 1-3), which he must certainly have desired, 
we probably have the explanation that he offered to 
Hieronymus when he attached the latter to his 
personal following. Antigonus placed Hieronymus 
in charge of the asphalt industry on the Dead Sea, 
and to this we owe the detailed account of that sea 
and of the Nabataean Arabs (Book 19. 94-100). That 
Diodorus tells more of the disposition of the troops 
of Demetrius at Gaza than of that of the enemy 
(Book 19. 82-83) is due to Hieronymus’ presence 
by the side of Demetrius. Diodorus’ treatment of 
Antigonus is, in general, sympathetic, but Antigonus 
is never presented as a hero as are both Eumenes 
and Demetrius ; and here again we have a reflection 
of the attitude of Hieronymus. 

Although Hieronymus is Diodorus’ chief source, 
he is not the only one. The fulsome praise of Ptolemy 
(Books 18. 14. 1, 28. 5-6, 33. 3; 19. 86. 3) is certainly 
not from Hieronymus but from a source favourable 
to the Egyptian leader ; and the confused account 
of Perdiccas’ ill-fated campaign in Egypt (Book 
18. 33-36) is probably the result of a careless com- 
bination of Hieronymus and this second source. 

There is general agreement that the major part 
of Diodorus’ narrative of Sicilian affairs in this period 
rests on the History of Agathocles by Duris. Not 
only is there similarity between portions of Diodorus 
and certain fragments of Duris (Book 20. 41. 38 and 
104. 3 compared with FGrH, 76. 17 and 18), but also 
the series of brilliantly described scenes and the 
gencrally favourable treatment of Agathocles fit 
that author, a follower of the grand style and himself 
tyrant of Samos. It is also agreed that parts of the 
narrative rest upon Timaeus, who is directly cited 
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in Book 20. 79. 5, 89. 5, and to whom we probably owe 
the passages that are definitely hostile to Agathocles 
(e.g. Book 19. 7, 8) or laudatory of his enemies (Book 
19. 71. 4 compared with 3. 3-4). 

The theory has been advanced that for his brief 
notices of Roman affairs in Books 19 and 20 Diodorus 
used one of the earlier annalists, for example, Fabius 
Pictor, and thus preserves a purer tradition than that 
of Livy. Although it is quite probable that Diodorus 
did use a brief account of Roman history written in 
Greek, there is nothing in the scattered notices to 
indicate the nature of this work. The statement 
that the Romans found Luceria a useful stronghold 
against the near-by peoples “ down to our times ” 
(Book 19. 72. 9) is probably taken in its entirety from 
this source ; but Luceria may well have been used 
by the Romans in the Social War as it certainly was 
in the Civil Wars, and the passage cannot be used, 
as it has been, to prove a source contemporary with 
the war against Hannibal. The nature of Diodorus’ 
source for the history of Rome and Italy must there- 
fore remain an open question. 

It is also an open question whether Diodorus used 
any of these writers directly. He may have followed 
Hieronymus, Duris, and the unidentified writer on 
Italian affairs for the several portions of his history, 
adding material from other sources when he wished ; 
or he may have followed some unknown work or 
works in which the combination had already been 
made. 

More detailed discussions of the problems suggested 
in these paragraphs will be found in Rudolf Schubert, 
Die Quellen gur Gesckichte der Diodochenseit, and in 
the articles on Diodorus, Diyllus, Duris, Hieronymus, 
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and Timaeus in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopädie 
der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 


Nore on CuroNoLoGY 


Tue dates given throughout this volume, both in the 
margin of the translation and in the notes, have been 
taken from the chronological table in the second edi- 
tion of Beloch, Griechische Geschichte; 4. 2. 624 f. 
Hieronymus seems to have arranged his history 
by campaigning seasons, equivalent to the years 
of our calendar, clearly marking the end of each 
season by indicating the winter quarters of the various 
armies ; and in general Diodorus followed this same 
plan, relating all the events of each year before 
passing to the next, and usually calling attention 
to the winter quarters of the chief leaders. For his 
own chronological framework, however, Diodorus 
used the Athenian archon years, and in fitting the 
campaigning seasons into these archon years he is 
not always consistent. As a rule he gives under each 
archon all the events of the year during which he 
took office; thus, under the archon of 318/17 he 
narrates all the events of 318. Quite naturally, in 
introducing a new character whose previous carcer 
has been outside the main course of the history, he 
goes back and tells what is necessary of that earlier 
career. Thus the whole story of Agathocles’ rise 
to power is given at the beginning of Book 19 in 
connection with his successful coup de main in 317. 
If the chronology of Diodorus is thus interpreted, 
it is reasonably accurate and consistent. Diodorus, 
indeed, gives his account of the final campaign of 
Eumenes after naming the archon of 316/15 (Book 
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19. 17-34, 37-43); that is, he puts it at the beginning 
of the campaigning season of 316 rather than in the 
last half of 317 where it belongs. But this is an 
understandable and not very serious difference. 
The campaign certainly started before the end of 
the summer of 317 (Book 19. 18. 1, 19. 1-2, 21. 2), 
was briefly interrupted when both armies went into 
winter quarters, but started again in December 
(37. 3), and the final battle probably took place late 
in that month or early in January. Diodorus simply 
placed the whole campaign in the year in which the 
final decision was reached. Chapters 15 to 43 of 
Book 18, however, present special difficulties. The 
events of 322 should, by Diodorus’ usual method, 
follow his mention of the archon of 322/1 in chapter 
26, but they are actually narrated in the eleven 
chapters just preceding ; and in chapter 26, after 
the archon is named, we go at once to the burial of 
Alexander in 321 (chaps. 26-28), the building of the 
funeral car being described here in connection with 
the transportation of the body to Egypt rather than 
two years earlier when construction was started. 
The next archonship to be mentioned is that of 
319/18 in chapter 44, and the narrative of 319 immedi- 
ately follows in its proper place. It would be easy 
to assume one or more lacunae between chapters 
28 and 44 with the loss of the names of the archons 
of 321/0 and 320/19 and much of the history of the 
two years, but that would not explain the earlier 
irregularity ; and the omission of the second of these 
archons from the Parian Marble may possibly suggest 
some more deep-seated trouble. 

In equating the Roman and Greek systems of 
chronology, Diodorus used a list of Roman consuls 
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to which the “ dictator years ” of 333, 324, 309, and 
301 had not been added. In the period here in 
question he assigns the consuls to years that differ 
from those of the traditional (Varronian) ehronology 
by two years at the beginning of Book 18 (cp. ehap. 
2. 1 and note) and thereafter by one year; but he 
usually agrees with Livy in assigning events to the 
years of particular consuls, and, since the “ dictator 
years ” are quite certainly imaginary, his chronology 
is, to this extent, better than the Varronian. (Cp. 
H. Stuart Jones in the Cambridge Ancient History, 
7. 321 f.) 
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BOOK XVIII 


a: we 3 ~ kd lA Cal 
Tae veorw év r) òkrwkaberdry TÕv 


Aioðwpov Púfàwv 


‘H yevopévy Tapay) kal atdos petà TÀv’Adefdvòpov 
Tehevtiv év taîs Ôvrdueruv. 

Tlepõikkov mapáàņyıs Ts karà tyv Bacıdeiav êro 

põíkxov rapáinņý 
; ; * A 

peheias kal Ôiaiperis TÖV TATpPATELOV. 

3 , a o’ a 7 t z s 

Aróortasıs TÕv év Tuîs vw ratparelars ‘EÀàńývov kul 
därostToàù orparnyo? IliÂwvos ér aùrtovs. 

A PRA ERRA? h EE, 

Arayyeàla ris karà tùy ’Aoiav Oérews kal tôv êv 
aùT TaTpaTerðv. 

‘Qs Ilibwv katerodéunoe Toùs aroortávras "EAànvas. 

‘Qs ’AOyvaîoi módepov éńveykav mpòs ’Avrítatpov 
Tòv òvoparhévra Aapiakóv. 

[3 TA 2 y `N ` A 

Qs Aewobévns dvaĉeryheis orparnyðs kat ovoryod- 

7 5o , ARCA, SSN 
pevos Sóvapuv évixnoe páxy Tòv Avrtimatpov kal ovy- 
ékàewev cis Tõiv Aapiay. 
# A A 4 k IRE i z 
Acwrbévovs ToD orparnyot tTedevth kal émiTágios. 
Tlupáàņyis Tv carparerðv brò TÖV pepepiopévov 
aÙTás. 
z 

‘Irropayia Tôv ‘Eààjvov mpòs Aeovvdrov kal viy 

rôv ‘Eààvoøv. 
; LA 
‘Qs `Avrirmarpos Aecovvárov opayévros év tÑ púáxņ 
(A 

mapéàaße thv Acovvártov ĝévapuv. 


1 ġe. those of the far eastern part of the empire, 


CONTENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH BOOK OF 
DIODORUS 


The disturbance and contention in the armies after 
the death of Alexander (chaps. 1-2). 

How Perdiccas assumed the regency; and the 
division of the satrapies (chaps. 3-4). 

Revolt of the Greeks in the upper satrapies,! and 
the dispatch of Pithon as general against them 
(chap. 4). 

Description of the situation in Asia, and of the 
satrapies therein (chaps. 5-6). 

How Pithon conquered the Greeks who had rebelled 
(chap. 7). 

How the Athenians began what is known as the 
Lamian War against Antipater (chaps. 8-9). 

How Leosthenes, having been made general and 
having assembled an army, defeated Antipater in 
battle and shut him up in Lamia (chaps. 9-12). 

The death of the general Leosthenes, and the 
funeral oration in his honour (chap. 13). 

How the satrapies were taken over by those to 
whom they had been assigned (chap. 14). 

The cavalry battle of the Greeks against Leonnatus, 
and the victory of the Greeks (chaps. 14-15). 

How Antipater took over the army of Leonnatus 
after the latter had been slain in battle (chap. 15). 
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‘Qs Kàeiros ô rv Maxeóvwv vaúapyos éviryoe ĝvoì 
vavpayims Toùs “EàÀnras. 

‘Qs IMepôikkas 'Apiapáðyv Tòv Pasıàéa mapartáče: 
peydáàn vixýoas éčøypnoe tòv Bacidéa perà kal roiàĝv 
dÀ Àwv. 

‘Qs Kparepds Bonbýras 'Avrırdrpy èvikyoe ToÙès 
"EààÀnvas kal katéàvoe ròv Aapiakòv módeuov. 

Hepi rõv ór 'Avrırdárpov mpaylévrov mpòs Aby- 
vaíovs kaì roùs &Ààovs "EAÀnvas. 

Hep Tõv mpaylévrov év Tẹ karà Kuphynv modépy 
THrodepaiy. 

‘Qs Mepåikkas épPaùòv eis tùàv Ilisilav Aapavõeîs 
pèv ¿nvõparosisaro, Iravpeîs &è moMiopkýras svryráy- 
karey éavToús Te katao pačat kat TYV TOÀ êpmpioa 

’Avrirárpov kat Kpatepot orparela eis Aito Àlav. 

Kartako) Toô ’AAefdvõpov súparos ék Baßvàâvos 
eis ANeédvõperav kat Ts karà Tùy áppápačav mov- 
Tedeias darayyeàla. 

“Qs Eùpevis mapardget vexýoas Kparepòùv karéopačev 
êv T pdy kaì Neorrtóàepov. 

‘Qs Iepõíkkas els Alyvrrov otpatreóras mò rtôv 
piov dvnpébn. 

‘Qs rôv Basıihéwv êmipeàntis pén Uibwv kal per 
arot `Appiõaîos, üorepov © ’AvriraTtpos. 

‘Qs 'Avrimatpos ġyepòv karaorabeis rõv öÀwv pepi- 
cato Tàs ratparelas é$ apxĝs êv Tpimapaĝeicy Tis Xvpias. 

‘Qs ’Avriyovos ór 'Avrımárpov kataortaĝeis otpa- 
TNYÒS kaTerodéunoe Tòv Eùpevi. 
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CONTENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH BOOK 


How Cleitus, the Macedonian admiral, defeated 
the Greeks in two naval battles (chap. 15). 

How Perdiccas, after defeating King Ariarathes in 
a great engagement, took the king and many others 
captive (chap. 16). 

How Craterus, going to the aid of Antipater, 
defeated the Greeks and ended the Lamian War 
(chaps. 16-17). 

The dealings of Antipater with the Athenians and 
the other Greeks (chap. 18). 

Concerning the achievements of Ptolemy in the 
war about Cyrenê (chaps. 19-21). 

How Perdiccas invaded Pisidia and enslaved 
the Larandians, and, besieging the Isaurians, forced 
them to kill themselyes and burn their city (chap. 
22). 

Fhe invasion of Aetolia by Antipater and Craterus 
(chaps. 24-25). 

The transfer of the body of Alexander from Babylon 
to Alexandria, and description of the magnificent 
funeral chariot (chaps. 26-28). 

How Eumenes, defeating Craterus in an engage- 
ment, killed him and Neoptolłemus in the battle 
(chaps. 29-32). 

Jow Perdiccas invaded Egypt and was destroyed 
by his friends (chaps. 38-36). 

How Pithon was chosen guardian of the kings and 
Arrhidaeus with him, and Antipater afterwards 
(chaps. 36-39). 

How Antipater, being set up as supreme com- 
mander, divided the satrapies anew at Triparadeisus 
in Syria (chap. 39). 

How Antigonus, having been made general by 
Antipater, defeated Eumenes (chaps. 40-41). 
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Ilep Eùpevoĉs kaùl rv mepi aŭtòv yevopévov rapa- 
Sófwv peraßoiðrv. 

‘Qs Irohepaîos rýv te Poiwikyv kaè tùy Kolànv 
Eupiav mporektTýTarto. 

‘Qs ’Avriyovos 'AAkérav èvikyoev ripave? raparáger. 

 Avrirdrpov Oávaros kal tis Baridıikis Svvápews 
mapáànyıs drd Ilohvrépyovros. 

Qs `Avriyovos perewpiobels èri te tÅ  Avrirártpov 
TeÀevTý kal toîs ù$ aûtot katepyarpévois AvTETOrý- 
Tato Ths Barihelas. 

Eùpevoðs aŭfnoıs mapdõogos kal mapáìņyıs Tis Te 
TÕv Basıdéwv êriueheilas kaÌ ths Maxeðovikis Svvápews. 

Kagávðpov aðnoıs kal móňepos mpòs Iloivrépyovrta 
Tòv émipeànthv tv Pacıàéwv! kal koworpayia mpòs 
’ Avriyovov, 

“Qs Eduevhs êv KiMıxig Tods åpyvpdoriðas rapañaßòv 
eis tàs åvw catpareias dTÀAbe kal Súvapuv dgróàoyov 

, 
TAPETKEVÁTATO, 

Hepi ris Eùpevoĉs dyyıwotas xal otparyyías kaÌ tôv 
úr avro? mpayhévrwv péxpi ths TeNevrhs. 

Tà ovupávrta repi Káoavôpov karà tùv  ATTiKÀV kal 
Nixávopa Tòv hpovpoðvra tv Movvvyxíav. 

Pokiwvos To ypyoToð mporayopevbévros Bávaros. 

‘Qs Iovrépywy Meyadoroàiras ToÀiopKýTas kal 
ToÀÀà maloy kal paras åmpaktos êmavhÀ bev. 

“Qs Kàeiros ó Ioàurépyovros vatapyos évikyoe 
vavpaxíg Nixávopa ròv Kagávôpov vaðapyov. 


1 BaoidMéwv Rhodoman : faordeðv. 


CONTENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH BOOK 


About Eumenes, and the strange changes of for- 
tune that befell him (chap. 42). 

How Ptolemy added Phoenicia and Coelê Syria te 
his domains (chap. 43). 

How Antigonus defeated Alcetas in a noteworthy 
engagement (chaps. 44-47). 

The death of Antipater, and the taking over of 
the royal army by Polyperchon (chaps. 48-49). 

How Antigonus, encouraged by the death of Anti- 
pater and by his own accomplishments, became a 
competitor for the throne (chaps. 50-52). 

How Eumenes unexpectedly gained in power and 
took over both the guardianship of the kings and the 
command of the Macedonian army (chap. 53). 

The rise of Cassander and his war against Poly- 
perchon, the guardian of the kings, and his co- 
operation with Antigonus (chaps. 54-57). 

How Eumenes took over the Silver Shields in 
Cilicia, retired to the upper satrapies, and made 
ready for himself a considerable army (chaps. 
58-59). 

About the shrewdness and generalship of Eumenes, 
and about his deeds up to his death (chaps. 60-63). 

What happened in Attica in regard to Cassander 
and Nicanor, commander of the garrison at Munychia 
(chaps. 64-65, 68-69). 

The death of Phocion, called the Good (chaps. 
66-67). 

How Polyperchon besieged the people of Megalo- 
polis, and, after many losses and successes, withdrew 
without accomplishing anything (chaps. 69-72). 

How Cleitus, the admiral of Polyperchon, defeated 
Nicanor, the admiral of Cassander, in a naval battle 


(chap. 72). 
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‘Ns’ Avriyovos ériparâs vixýoas vavpayíg tòv Kàeîrov 
¿ÂaiaTTokpáTyoev. 

‘Qs Eùpevhs ird Beeúxov mepi tyv Baßràôva ovy- 
kàerbeis es Toùs éryárovs kivĝúvovs róby Sà TÀv 
idiav åyyívorav. 

‘Qs Modàurépxov karappovnleis ird tôv ‘EAúrwv 


Kui Tameiwwheis Srerohéper Tpòs Káravõpov, 


CONTENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH BOOK 


How Antigonus gained the supremacy on the sea 
by brilliantly defeating Cleitus in a naval battle 
(chap. 72). 

How Eumenes, although he had been surrounded 
near Babylon by Seleucus and was in extreme danger, 
was saved by his own shrewdness (chap. 73). 

How Polyperchon, although despised and humili- 
ated by the Greeks, continued to fight against Cas- 
sander (chaps. 74-75). 


AIOAQPOY 


TOY ZIKEAIQTOT 


BIBAIOOHKHE IZTOPIKHE 


BIBAO? OKTOQKAIAEKATH 


1. Tuĝayópas ó Záuos kaí Twes repor ôv 
naàuðv pvoikðv drepývavro ràs pvyàs tv àv- 
Opómawv ónápxew dbavárovs, daroñovbłws è TÔ 
Sóyparı Tovrw kal mpoywáokew aèràs Tà péh- 
Àovra Koe ôv äv kapòv év Ti Tedevri) ròv ånò 

2 TOÔ COpATOS XWPOLOV ToVTaL. TOVTOLS ÕÈ Čorke 
ovppwveiv Kal ó moths “Opnpos, maperodywv 
Tò "EkrTopa karà Tòv rûs Tedevris Kkaipòv rpo- 
Àéyovra T@ 'AxıAe? ròv uéàovra ovvrópws aùrô 

3 ovvaxodovłýoew Îávarov. ópoiws è kal KaTå 
TOÙS VewTÉpovs xPõvovs mi noMðv karasrpepóv- 
Tav TÒV Biov toTopeîrat yeyovévat TÒ Tpoerpyuévov 
kal pdMora émi tis ’Adeédvõpov roð Mareðóvos 

4 reevris. oùTos yàp êv Bafviðv petradÀdtrwv 
Tov Bior, kaTà ùv éoxdryv dvanvoùv éparryôels 
rò ræv pwr rive thv Pacidelav åmodeinei, erev 
Te apioTœ: npoopðpa yàp mrTáfiov uéyav åyô- 
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BOOK XVIII 


1. Pythagoras of Samos and some others of the 328 ».o. 


ancient philosophers declared that the souls of men 
are immortal, and also that, in accordance with this 
doctrine, souls foreknow the future at that moment 
in death when they are departing from the bodies. 
Tt seems that the poet Homer agreed with them, for 
he introduced Hector at the time of his decease fore- 
telling to Achilles the death that was soon to come 
upon him.? Likewise it is reported that even in 
more recent times what we have described above 
has happened in the case of many men as they 
were coming to the end of life, and in particular on 
the occasion of the death of Alexander of Macedon. 
When he was quitting life in Babylon and at his last 
breath was asked by his friends to whom he was 
leaving the kingdom, he said, “ To the best man ; 
for I foresee that a great combat of my friends will 
1 Homer., Iliad, 22. 358-360. 
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ld ld A 
sva yernoópeváv poa TÕv hiħwv. Önep kal mpòs 
d + . e hJ ? 
Ah berav eéeBn ot yap emhavéoratoi tôv piiwv 
rep ToÑ mpwTeiov Õieveylévres moods! kai Le- 
a ~ ld 
ydAovs dyðvas ovvearýoavro ueTà Tùv’ í 
à Tv °` AÀe 
TEÀEUTHV. ” #dvõpov 
YN A + 
1 âs sè avvreàeoleioas ór’ aùrôv mpáčes ý 
t 
Rop. OS QUT) meEpréyovoa morýoet havepòv rò fyèv 
6 RA Po avgyrwaroðow. Å pèv yàp 7Toò Taúrys? Bú- 
os TOS € ? P p e z 
os às AA gávõpov Tpáes árdoas mepieiànge 
pEXpt TÌS TeÀcvris: aŬrn Sè rà Toîs Õıadetauévors 
Tiy TovToU Paciheiav neEnpaypéva mepiéyovoa 
T. A 
re eye ES , EXE TOV nponyovuevov éviavròv 
Ns Ayalokàéovs ruparviðos, mepei Zr 
epreiànph z, 
énrá. r, TepisAnpe ò ëm 
2. Er d ip Abh 
pū E ipxovTos yàp Abúmar Knhioosópov 
wpator pev kaTéornoav úrdrovs Aeúkiov pov- 
? 
piov kai Aékiov 'Ioúviov? émi $è rovrov ’AÀectdv 
~ la 7 
Čpov roô Pacidéws TeTedeurykóros dnoaðos dvapyía 
3 lA 
2 kai ToAAN aTáois éyéveTo mepi TÅS Ñyeuovias. À 
m m~ 2 > 
Lev yap TÕv netôv ġdňìayë 'Appibaiov rv Did- 
1 
moàépovs after moods deleted by Dindorf. 


2 avvreàcobeîoa after raúrns deleted by Dindorf. 


3 7 t . 
translation. and Aéxov in the MSS., but cp. the note on the 


1 C À aj 3 7. 
p. Arrian, Anabas zander. i 
10, si: aa, a osis of Alexander, 7. 26. 3; Curtius, 
Diodorus (19. 2. 1) dates the beginni 
l: 2, £ ginning of the ty 
Agathocles in the archonship of Demogenes SiTe oya 
recorded in Book 18 are divided among the ye 
four archons : Cephisodorus, 323/2 r Di 
; S: , 323/2 (chaps. 2-25); Philocles 
e a 
S, j chaps. 58-75). The burial j 
de te pippus, 318/1 5 urial of Alex- 
an (chaps. 26-28} and the campaign of Eumenes against 


BOOK XVIII. 1. 4—2. 2 


be my funeral games.” + And this actually hap- 323 s.o. 


pened ; for after the death of Alexander the fore- 
most of his friends quarrelled about the primacy 
and joined in many great combats. 

This Book, which contains an account of the deeds 
accomplished by these friends, will make the philo- 
sopher’s saying clear to the interested reader. The 
preceding Book included all the acts of Alexander up 
to his death ; this one, containing the deeds of those 
who succeeded to his kingdom, ends with the year 
before the tyranny of Agathocles and includes seven 


years.’ 

2. When Cephisodorus was archon at Athens, the 
Romans elected Lucius Frurius and Decius Junius 
consuls.” During this term the throne was vacant, 
since Alexander the king had died without issue, and 
great contention arose over the leadership.* The 
phalanx of the infantry was supporting Arrhidaeus, 


Craterus (chaps. 29-32), which fill the first part of Diodorus’ 
narrative of 322/1, are placed by the Marmor Parium in the 
following year. The remaining events recorded by Diodorus 
as takìng place in 322/1 are not mentioned in the Marmor 
Parium, which has no entry for 320/19. It seems impossible 
to determine whether the chronological confusion is due to 
Diodorus himself, or to one or more undiscoverable lacunae 
in the manuscripts, For a further discussion of this problem 
cp. “ Note on Chronology ” in the Introduction to this 
volume, 

3 Cephisodorus was archon in 323/2. According to the 
conventional (Varronian) chronology, Lucius Furius Camillus 
and Decimus Junius Brutus Scaeva were consuls in 325 B.C., 
the former holding the office for the second time (Livy, 8. 
29.2). Cp. H. Stuart Jones in Cambridge Ancient History, 
7. 321-322. 

¿ For other accounts of the quarrel and the settlement 
cp. Dexippus, FGrII, 100. 8; Arrian, FGrIHI, 156. 1. 1-3; 
Curtius, 10. 6-8; Justin, 13. 2-4; Plutarch, Eumenes, 3. l. 
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imTov pèv vióv, puxixoîs è ndhes avvexópevov 
avidrois npofjyev èm Thv Paoieiav: ot ŝè péyiorov 
éxovres dfiwpa ræv fwv kal owparopvàdrwv 
avveðpevoavres kal npocàapópuevoti Tò Tv innéewv 
TÖV éraipov ôvopaopévawv oúoTnua Tò uèv mpôrTov 
Srayovigeoba Toîs ómÀors mpos Tùy fdìayya ŝi- 
éyvwgav kat mpéoßeis dnéorterav mpòs Toùs meloùs 
êk rõv dğíwua éyővrwv dvpôv, ðv v èmpavé- 
oraTos Medéaypos, dċioûvres nmeilapyeiv aùroîs. 
3 ó òè Medéaypos Ós kev mpòs roùs! pañayyiras 
rÅs pèr npeoßeias obðepiav êmorýoaTo uvelav, 
Toùvavtíov è énawégas avtoùs émi rois ĝeðoy- 
pévois mapwguve kard TÕv eravriovpévwv. Sidre 
ot Mareðóves hyeuóva kareorńoavres éavrôv Ha 
MeAéaypov npoñjyov mpòs roùs dvriàéyovras merà 
4 Tv õràwv. rv è owpaTopvàdkwv daTogwpn- 
advrav èk TÌS, Baßvàðvos kal mapaorevatopévwv 
eis módeuov oi xapıéotaroi trv dvðpv čneoav 
aùroùs ópovoĵoa. eùbù òè PBaoiàéa karéornoav 
Tov Piimnov viðv 'Appbaîov kal peTwvóuasarv 
Pirov, émpenriy Sè tis Baoreias Mepsikrav 
& kal ó Baoideùs ròv Ŝarrúov reieurôv Serer. 
A A 2 2 ’ 
Toùs è dérodoywrdrovs rv iìwv ral OwuaTO- 
pudrov napaàcßeîv tàs cartparelas kal órarovew 
TÔ Te Paoie? ral rô Iepåikra. 
3. Ofros Šè rapadaßàv riv rôv wv Ñyeuoviayv 
l 


S E E T 
nebots ék TÕv élwua eyóvræv dvõpāv dv ģv émipavéoratos 


after roùs deleted by Wesseling. 


1 According to Plutarch (Alegander, TT. 5), Arrhi ? 
mother PE an obscure woman named Bhia” E TA 
Ea al deficiency was due to a drug given him by Olym- 
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son of Philip, for the kingship, although he was 323 s.o. 


afflicted with an incurable mental illness.* The most 
influential of the Friends and of the Bodyguard, 
however, taking counsel together and joining to 
themselves the corps of horsemen known as the 
Companions, at first decided to take up arms against 
the phalanx and sent to the infantry envoys oren 
from men of rank, of whom the most prominent was 
Meleager, demanding submission to their orders. 
Meleager, however, when he came to the men of the 
phalanx, made no mention of his mission but, on the 
contrary, praised them for the resolution that they 
had taken and sharpened their anger against their 
opponents. As a result the Macedonians made 
Meleager their leader and advanced under arms 
against those who disagreed with them ; but when 
the Bodyguard had withdrawn from Babylon and was 
making ready for war, the men most inclined toward 
conciliation persuaded the parties to come to an 
agreement. Straightway they made Arrhidaeus, son 
of Philip, their king and changed his name to Philip ; 
Perdiccas, to whom the king had given his ring as he 
died, they made regent of the kingdom * ; and they 
decided that the most important of the Friends and 
of the Bodyguard should take over the satrapies and 
obey the king and Perdiccas. 

3. After Perdiccas had assumed the supreme com- 


2 Perdiccas did in fact act as sole regent, but by the terms 
of the settlement the power was divided between him and 
Craterus, and Meleager was made Perdiccas’ lieutenant 
(Dexippus, FGrH, 100. 8. 4; Arrian, FGrH, 156. 1. 1-3; 
Justin, 13. 4. 5). Diodorus omits any reference to the 
expected son of Roxanè, who was to share the throne with 
Arrhidaeus, but beginning with chapter 18. 6 he regularly 
speaks of the kings rather than of the king. 
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s p A “~ 
ka auveðpevoas pETÒ Tôv ýyepóvwv Irodeuaiw 
pÈ TÔ Adáyov TAV Aiyvntov Eðwkev, Aaouéðovri 
Sè ra Mirvànvaig Zvpiav, Piàóra Sè Kedikiav ral 
H ibwv pèv Mqôiav, Eùpeve? ôè Fagpàayoviav kal 
Karraðoriav kal máoas Tàs ovvopičoúoas ravrais 
xópas, ås Añéfavõpos oùk énhAbev érrdeobeis 
Úno rôv kapôv, öre Srerodépet mpòs Aapeîov, 
Avriyóvæ ôè Taugvàlav kal Avriav xal TÙV 
peyáàny Koadoupévyy Ọpvyiav, perà è raîra 
Aodvòpy pèr Kapíav, Mevávõpw’ è Avõíav, 
Aeowdáro ôè rův è$ ‘Ednaoróvry Opuyiav. asra 
pév obv at gatpaneîa ToÎTov TÒv Tpórov èuepi- 
2 oĝnoav. Karà Sè riv Eipómy Avodyy pev 
eõóbn Opýky ral rà ovvopitovra rôv èbvôv mapà 
Tiv Iovrieiv Odàacoav, Ñ) è Maxeĝovia ral rå 
TÀnoóywpa TrÂÕv élvôv 'Avnunárpy mpoowpioby. 
tàs Sè KATA TÅ Acíav mapaàeàeipuévas oatpa- 
Teias Eõoge uù rweiv, GÀN âv rò rtoùs aùroùs 
Nyepóvas Teraypevas: õuolws è kal Taginv Kal 
ilâpov kupiovs elva rv iwv Paoideðv, kabá- 
3 mep aùròs 'Adéfavôpos fv rerayæas? TMiÂwv Sèt 
Thv ovvopiķovoav catpareiav Toîs mepÌ Tafir 
Paordeĝo, avvexúpnoe: Tùy è mapà ròv Kaúkacov 
kepévnv, Svopaġouérny Sè Iaporanoadâv mpos- 
1 'Aodávôpw Wesseli i 
Dexip US, e og pr meee E S 
clopädie, 2. 1516 : Kaodvôpø MSS. followed by Fischer. ? 
. * Mevávôpw Wesseling, cp. Arrian, FGrH, i56. 1. 6, Dex- 
ippus, FGrH, 100. 8. 2, Curtius, 10. 10. 2, Justin, 13. 4. 15; 
Meedypo MSS. followed by Fischer, AAN 
Kelierberg Were Åy reraxos transferred from end of § 4 by 
bwr 8è (cp. chap. 39. i 
Mébwvi ĝè Mada, a A a el 
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BOOK XVIII. 3. 1-3 


mand and had taken counsel with the chief men, he 8323 n.c. 


gave Egypt to Ptolemy, son of Lagus,! Syria to 
Laomedon of Mitylenê, Cilicia to Philotas, and Mediat 
to Pithon. To Éumenes he gave Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia and all the lands bordering on these, 
which Alexander did not invade, having been pre- 
vented from doing so by the urgency of his affairs 
when he was finishing the war with Darius; to 
Antigonus he gave Pamphylia, Lycia, and what is 
called Great Phrygia; then to Asander, Caria ; to 
Menander, Lydia ; and to Leonnatus, Hellespontine 
Phrygia. These satrapies, then, were distributed in 
that way. In Europe, Thrace and the neighbouring 
tribes near the Pontic sea were given to Lysimachus, 
and Macedonia and the adjacent peoples were assigned 
to Antipater.* Perdiccas, however, decided not to 
disturb the remaining satrapies in Asia but to permit 
them to remain under the same rulers ; likewise” he 
determined that Taxiles and Porus should be masters 
of their own kingdoms as Alexander himself had 
arranged.t To Pithon he gave the satrapy next to 
Taxiles and the other kings; and the satrapy that lies 
along the Caucasus,’ called that of the Paropanisadae, 


1 This list of satrapies and satraps agrees, with the excep- 
tions noted below, with that in Dexippus (FGrH, 100. 8). 
Arrian (FGrH, 156. 1. 5-8) and Curtius (10. 10. 19) also 
agree, but do not include the eastern satrapies. Justin 
(13. 4. 9-25} is very inaccurate. 

2 Media Maior ; cp. on § 3. 

3 Arrian assigns this command jointly to Antipater and 
Craterus. 

t Cp. Book 17. 86. 7, 89. 6. 

5 i.e. the Hindu Kush. 


lein: roúrwv è MSS. followed by Fischer, who in addenda 
approves Beloch’s addition of Iibwv after Paorheðou 
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” 2 
wpioev 'Oévá rô B D! ob T) 
a e prn @ Bakrpiav®, oë Tùv Bvya~ 
Sede vyv yeyaunròs fv Aàéćavôpos. kal 
z vpTiw y Edwrev Apaywoiav kal Kepwoiav 
Tagdvopi È T Boiw miv 'Api i : 
i v 
a 2 TÀ Apíav xal Apay- 
S A è Tpooúpwe Baxrpiaviv xal 
RE, Seiya sè Iaplvaiav rai ‘Yp- 
k ai Ilevkéorn èv Iepoa, Tànroàépw 
€ Bappaviav, '`Arponráry” è Myòiav, “Naxu Si 
, ? p 
N a Bafvdwviav, Apreoidáw ôe Mecororapiav 
éÀeuroy ©’ éragev émi rv innmapyiav rôv éTaipwv 
y 
oĝoav Empaveoráryv TaŬýTns yàp ‘Hguoriwv 
Tpõ 7 
: ap a ýyýoaTo, perà ðè Torov Ilepõikkas 
pitos Ò O mpoepnuévos Léevkos. émi &è Tiv 
"~ Ed 
kaTaropmòiv TOÔ awpaTos kal TÅv karaoreviy Ts 
a "~ £ 
ppapdéns TÎs peMovons kopitew tò oôpa roô 
TeTeieuvrnkóros Paodéws eis “Aupwva Satar 
Appiôatov. ğ TE 
` ~ Pas 
; 4. Kparepòs è rõv emgaveorárwv avôpðv’ 
? aae xun ETUXE mpoaneoraàpévos eis Kiùxiav ór’ 
cÉdvôpov perà rôv ànodvberav rÂ 
Telas, ÖvTwv f i el AT TEA 
reias, pvupiuw. dpa È eiìngas evrodàs ș 
eyypánrovs, ås ¿ð èv Ò ) di 
p » às Eðwre èv ò Baoideùs aùrô 
TeÀéoat, ueTaÀÀdé o j A 
Ee Ps dgavros & ’Adeġdvðpov roîs ŝia- 
óxois. éðoke uù ovvreàev rà Beßovàevuéva. ó 
1 


Paoiàeî after Baxrpavð deleted by Wesselin 


2 r 
Arporáry Bongars : *Arpámy RX, Arpani F. 


? dvõpõv added by Fischer. 


1 Dexippus gives this n 
À ives this name as Rhadaphe 
i pexippus gre this name as Neoptalemuis, y 
ropates, father-in-law of Perdicc: P 
Fal Media (Arrian, Anabasis, 4. 18. are a E 
tained the north-west portion, henceforth known as Lesser 
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he assigned to Oxyartes the Bactrian, whose daughter 323 ».c. 


Roxané Alexander had married. He gave Arachosia 
and Cedrosia to Sibyrtius, Aria and Drangin to 
Stasanor of Soli, Bactrianê and Sogdianê to Philip, 
Parthia and Hyrcania to Phrataphernes,* Persia to 
Peucestes, Carmania to Tlepolemus,? Media to Atro- 
pates, Babylonia to Archon, and Mesopotamia to 
Arcesilaüs. He placed Seleucus in command of the 
cavalry of the Companions, a most distinguished 
office ; for Hephaestion commanded them first, Per- 
diccas after him, and third the above-named Seleucus. 
The transportation of the body of the deceased king 
and the preparation of the vehicle that was to carry 
the body to Ammon they assigned to Arrhidaeus.* 
4. It happened that Craterus, who was one of the 
most prominent men, had previously been sent away 
by Alexander to Cilicia with those men who had been 
discharged from the army, ten thousand in number." 
At the same time he had received written instructions 
which the king had given him for execution ; never- 
theless, after the death of Alexander, it seemed best 
to the successors not to carry out these plans.® For 


Mcdia or Media Atropatenê, which soon became independent 
and was ruled by his descendants for many years (Strabo, 
11. 13. 1). 

1 Tn spite of Justin (13. 4. 6), this is not Philip Arrhidaeus, 
the king. Cp. chaps. 26-28 and 36. 7. Pausanias (1. 6. 3) 
states that the body was to be buried at Aegae in Macedon, 
and Arrian (FGrH, 156. 9. 25) implies that the body was not 
to go to Egypt. 

č Cp. Book 17, 109. 1. 

e For a discussion of these plans in general, and in par- 
ticular of the plan for invading Africa and Europe, see W. W. 
Tarn, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 49 (1939), pp. 124-135 ; 
and C. A. Robinson, Jr., American Journal of Philology, 61 
(1940), pp. 402-412. 
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yàp Ilepõikkas mapañaßav èv roîs nouvýuacı roô 
Bacidéws Týv te ouvréiceiav: ris ‘Hoortiwvos 
nmupâs, ToAÀðv eouévyy ypnudTwv, Tás Te Àoimàs 
aùroð èmfpoàas modìàs kal ueydáàas oŭosas kal 
ðardávas dvvreppàńýrous yovcas ëkpwe ovuépew 
3 åxkúpovs moroa, iva è uù) ðóén Sià ris Slas 
yvöpns kabaipeîv ti Ts ` Adeédvõpov déns èri rò 
kowòv Tõv Mareðóvav mànbos dvýveyke Tův mepi 
Tovrwv Bovàńv. 
4 “Hrv õe rv órouvnuárwv rà péyiora kal uvýuns 
déra rdôe' xilas èv vaĝs uakpàs peibovs Tpýpwv 
vavmnyhoaoðar karà thv Dowikyy kal Zvpiav kal 
Kiùkiav kat Kúrpov npòs tv ortpareiav Tùy èr 
Kapynõoviovs kai roùs dàdovs roùs mapa Bdàarrav 
katoikoðvras Tis Te ABúns kal `IBnpias kal ris 
òpópov ypas mapaðadarriov uéxpi ireàlas: ĝo- 
moroa È Týv mapabaddrriov Ts Ains uéypi 
aornàðv ‘Hparàeciwv, dkoàoúlws è TÔ TÀAkoúrw 
orTóàw Àuévas kal veópia karaskeváoat kaTà ToÙs 
emKaipovs Tv TóTwv vaoŭs Te karaskeváoat 
moàvreàeîs EÉ, darò raàdvrwv yiÀlwv kal mevra- 
KOGÍwV EKACTOV' T:PÒS ÕÈ TOÚTOLS TÓÀCWV CVVOLKLO- 
oùs kal cwpdrwv peraywyàs k TÌs `Acias eis 
Tiv Eùpúrmyv kal rara roùvavriov ék rìs Eùpo- 
mys eis Thv `Aoiav, ônws tàs peyioras Ñmeipovs 
Taîs emyapiais kal Taîs oikeóoeow eis kowùv 
ópóvorav kal ovyyevikův QiÀlav KATAOTÝON. ToÙS 
Cè mpoerpnpévovs vaoùs Ebet karackevaobivat èv 


Ańàw rai Aeàgoîs kal Awðwvy, karà è ryv Ma- 


(e 


1 droàovlws è... rôv tónwv, which follows mevrakootwv 


čkacrtov in the MSS., transferred here by Fischer. 
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when Perdiccas found in the memoranda of the king 323 s.o 


orders for the completion of the pyre of Hephaestion,? 
which required a great deal of money, and also for 
the other designs of Alexander, which were many and 
great and called for an unprecedented outlay, he 
decided that it was inexpedient to carry them out. 
But that he might not appear to be arbitrarily detract- 
ing anything from the glory of Alexander, he laid 
these matters before the common assembly of the 
Macedonians for consideration. 

The following were the largest and most remark- 
able items of the memoranda. It was proposed to 
build a thousand warships, larger than triremes, in 
Phoenicia, Syria, Cilicia, and Cyprus for the campaign 
against the Carthaginians and the others who live 
along the coast of Libya and Iberia and the adjoining 
coastal region as far as Sicily *; to make a road along 
the coast of Libya as far as the Pillars of Heracles 
and, as needed by so great an expedition, to construct 
ports and shipyards at suitable places ; to erect six 
most costly temples, each at an expense of fifteen 
hundred talents ; and, finally, to establish cities and 
to transplant populations from Asia to Europe and in 
the opposite direction from Europe to Asia, in order 
to bring the largest continents to common unity and 
to friendly kinship by means of intermarriages and 
family ties. The temples mentioned above were to 
be built at Delos, Delphi, and Dodona, and in Mace- 


1 Since the pyre had already been completed (Book 17. 
114-115), the reference here appears to be to the tomb planned 
by Alexander (Plutarch, Alexander, 12. 3). 

2 The attack is to be directed against the non-Greeks on 
the northern coast of Africa and on the southern coast of 
Europe from Spain to Sicily. Cp. Arrian, Anabasis, T. 1. 1-4; 
Curtius, 10. 1. 17-18; Plutarch, Alexander, 68. 1. 
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keðoviav &v Alw èv roô Aids, év ’Apgiróàc Sè 
rìs Tavporódov, èv Kúpva* Ôe TÎS ’ A bnvâs: 
duoíws è kal év 'IAiw rTaúrys ris Oeâs kara- 
oxevaobivar vaðv úrepßoàův érépw L) kartadel- 
novra. ToÔ è marpòs Dıdlrnov rádov Tmupapiðı 
mapano uÊ TÑ peyiory TÕV? kaTà TÀv Aiyv- 
TTOV, Âs év Tos ént Twes peyloTois čpyois kar- 

6 apbuoðow. åvayvwolévrwv è rv ónouvnuárwv 
ot Maxeðóves, kaimep dnoðeðeyuévot kas råv 
’AAéčavõpov, pws únmepóykovs kal ÕvoepirrtTovs 
Tas êmpPoàas ópõvres ëkpiwvav nèr rôv eip- 
pæŪvwv ovvreàeîv. 

7 Ilepõikkaşs è rò pèv npôrov Tods Tapaywðes 
TÕv orpariwrÕv kal páňora å\otpiws čyovras 
TA Tmpòs aùTòv anékTewev, õvras Tpidkovra. perà 
òè rara kal Meàéaypov èv TI oTdoec kal mpecpeig 
mpoðóryv yeyevnuévov, émÀaßóuevos očkeias Sia- 
Poàñs? kal karnyopías, s êmBovàÌv kar aùroô 

8 menmopévov kóňace. perà è rara èv raîs dvo 
catpareiais TÔv kaToobévrwv ‘EMývov dro- 
oTávrwv kal Súvayuv déióàoyov ovornoauévwv va 
TÕv empavôv avòpôv è$éneupe Ilbwva Siaroe- 
Lýoovta mpòs aùrovs. 

5. “Hpueis Sè mpòs ràs pedoúcas ioTopeîoba 
j P A 
; e o Wesseling suggest Kúppw. 


3 emdafóuevos . . . &aßodñs Stephanus, émBad 
Srafoààs i esseling, Fischer : èmPaàópevos d > aea ti 


. 


, 1 Cyrnus in Macedon is otherwise unknown, but the name 
is found elsewhere in Greece (Herodotus, 9. 105 3, Pliny, 
Natural History, 4. 53), and the change to Cyrrhus, although 
easy, seems unnecessary. 
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donia a temple to Zeus at Dium, to Artemis Tauropolus 323 s.c. 


at Amphipolis, and to Athena at Cyrnus.! Likewise 
at Ilium in honour of this goddess there was to be 
built a temple that could never be surpassed by any 
other.? A tomb for his father Philip was to be con- 
structed to match the greatest of the pyramids of 
Egypt, buildings which some persons count among 
the seven greatest works of man.® When these me- 
moranda had been read, the Macedonians, although 
they applauded the name of Alexander, nevertheless 
saw that the projects were extravagant and im- 
practicable and decided to carry out none of those 
that have been mentioned. 

Perdiccas first put to death those soldiers who were 
fomenters of discord and most at enmity with himself, 
thirty in number.* After that he also punished 
Meleager, who had been a traitor on the occasion of 
the contention and his mission,’ using as a pretext 
a private quarrel and a charge that Meleager was 
plotting against him. Then, since the Greeks who 
had been settled in the upper satrapies ë had revolted 
and raised an army of considerable size, he sent one 
of the nobles, Pithon, to fight it out with them. 

5. Considering the events that are to be narrated, 


2 Cp. Strabo, 13. 1. 26. 

3 Cp. Book 1. 63. 2-9. Antipater of Sidon (Pal. Anthol. 
9. 58), an epigrammatist of the second century B.c., gives the 
following as the seven wonders of the world : The walls of 
Babylon, the statue of Zeus by Pheidias, the hanging gardens 
of Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, the pyramids of Egypt, 
the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, and the Temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus. Other lists combine the walls and the hanging 
gardens of Babylon, and add the Pharos at Alexandria. 

4 Curtius (10. 9. 18) says three hundred. Cp. Arrian, 
FGrH, 156. 1. 4. 5 Cp. chap. 2. 3. 

€ i.e. those of the far eastern part of the empire. 
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npáćers oikeīov eÎvat vopitopev èkbeîvar TpõTEpov 
Tás Te aitias Tis ånmooráoews kal ris ŠÀns °Acias 
Tiv Îéow kal rôv oatpanerðv TÀ peyéðy kai tràs 
idóryras. obrws yàp páNora eùnapakoħoúbnrTos 
Tois dvaywworovow ý ynos otat, mpò dhad- 
Ôv tebeions ris ôùņns rorobecias kal rôv Šia- 
oTnpáTwv. 

2 `Anrò Toivuv toô karà Kikciav Taúpov ovveyės 
öpos eè åns ris `Acias Šiýre uéypi toô Kav- 
kágov kal ToÔ mpòs dvaroààs `Nkeavoô: roro Sè 
nmavroðanroîs avaorýaot Àóðßwv ĵeiànupévov Šias 


[2] 


kaĵ? čkaortov xet mpooņyopias. rToôrov è rv 
Tpórov eis úo pép Štarpovpérns rs `Acíias rò 
Lèv mpos Tàs äpkrovs abris vévevkev, TÒ ŠÈ mpòs 
Tùv peonuppiav. droàoúbws è roúrois roîs rài- 
paoı TÕv morapðv TÀs púoets ÈXóVTæV AVTLT pOT- 
movs, ot èv eis Tùy Kaoniav darrav, oi şè eis 
ròv Eŭtewov Ilóvrov, čvor Šè eis ròv úno rts 
äprrovs 'Qkeavòv efepeúyovrat. ol È’ åvrikeipevor 
ToÚrTois ot pèv eis ròv karà Thv `Ivõicýv, of & èm 
Tòv ouveyi TÑS Ņneipov Tavrys keipevov °Qkeavòv 
ekpádovoiv, čvor & eis Thv kaìovpévnv ’Epvôpàv 
4 Odàartrav karaßépovrar. ópolws è Toúrois Sretnu- 
Lévav tv oatpaneðv al pèv ènmi Tùv äpkrov, ai 
© êm riv peonpppiav ëyovot tràs kàloes. kal 
npöry èv trv npòs Tùy dpkrov èorpappévwv 
keira napà ròv Tdávaïv morapòv Zoyðiavi ral 
Baxrpiavý, kal roúrwv ėyouévņn `Apía kal Tap- 
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I think it proper first to set forth the causes of the 323 n.c. 


revolt, the situation of Asia as a whole, and the size 
and characteristics of the satrapies ; for by placing 
before my readers’ eyes the topography in general 
and the distances I shall best make the narrative easy 
for them to follow. 

Now from the Cilician Taurus a continuous range 
of mountains extends through the whole of Asia as 
far as the Caucasus and the Eastern Ocean.! This 
range is divided by crests of varying heights, 
and each part has its proper name. Asia is thus 
separated into two parts, one sloping to the north, 
the other to the south. Corresponding to these 
slopes, the rivers flow in opposite directions. Of 
those on one side, some enter the Caspian Sea, 
some the Pontus Euxinus, and some the Northern 
Ocean. Ofthe rivers that lie opposite to these, some 
empty into the ocean that faces India, some into the 
ocean that is adjacent to this continent, and some 
flow into what is called the Red Sea.2 The satrapies 
likewise are divided, some sloping toward the north, 
the others toward the south. The first of those that 
face the north lie along the Tanais River: Sogdianê 
and Bactrianê; and next to these are Aria, Parthia, 


1 The Caucasus is the Hindu Kush. The Eastern Ocean 
is specifically the Bay of Bengal, but thought of as forming 
the eastern boundary of Asia. The division of Asia by the 
a Range follows Eratosthenes (Strabo, 2. 1. 1, 2. 5. 
31-32). 

2 These three bodies of water are, respectively, the Arabian 
Sea, the Bay of Bengal (called the Eastern Ocean above), and 
the Persian Gulf. “This continent ” is probably Asia. 

3 Properly the Don, but here the Oxus (modern Amu- 
Darya), or possibly the Jaxartes (Syr-Darya), both of which 
are frequently confused with the Don by ancient writers; or, 
perhaps, are_thought to be part of the Don River system. 
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Ovaia Kal ‘Ypravia, Se fs ovufalvei nepiéyeoba 
Tùy ‘Ypraviav Odàatrav, osav kaf’ arv: perà 
è rara Mnôia, mods pèv čxovoa rónwv npoc- 
nyopias, peyiorn È ooa macôv rv oatpareiðv 
é$îs © Apevia kal Avukaovia kai Kannaŝoria, 
näsa Tòv dépa Švoyeiuepov čyovoar: raŭúrais Šè 
avvopíovoai kar’ eùbeîav èv Ñ Te peydàn Ppvyia 
kai ) ep EMnonóvrw keiévn, èr Sè rv màaylwv 
Avõia ral Kapia, únepõéfios è rs Ppvyías kal 
mapáàànàos ý Iioiðix) rat raúrns êyouévy Avria. 

5v è rtoîs mapà Odàaooav Tómois toúrov rv 
carpaneiðv at rv ‘Edfvæv nmódes kabðpuvrar, 
ðv Tàs mpoonyopias ypápeiw oùk dvaykaîov mpòs 
Tùy ónokepévyv ýnóleow. at pèv ov mpòs Tùv 
ĞprTov éoTpappéva oatpareîar Tòv epnuévov 
Ttpõnov kabíðpvvrat. 

6. Tôv è npòs peonuppiav otpauuévaov mporn 
Lèv mapà ròv Kaúkagóv éorw ‘Ivõiucý, Baocideia 
Leyáàn kal moàvdvðpwros, otkovuévy ©’ rò màed- 
vav 'lvðxðv élvôv, v oti uéyiorov Tò TÔv 
Tavðapiððv čðvos, è$ oñs Sà rò rAñbos rôv 
map’ aùroîs éÀepdvTwv oùk eneorpárevoev ð ` AÀét- 

2 avòpos. Ópíġer SÈ TÀ xópav Taúrņv rai tiv éčñs 
Tròueùv moTapÒs d Tr ayyns, kal rò Babos péyioros? 
Öv rv mept ToÙs TÖToUS kal TÒ TÀdToS čywv 
oraðiwv Tpiákovra. èxyouévy è raúrns ý Aoir) Ts 

1 kai ‘Tpkavía added by Fischer. 


zó Téáyyys, kal Tò pálos péyioros Post, ó óvopaťópevos 
Táyyņs, péyioros Fischer : ó uéyioros. 


l This name is sometimes applied to the whole of the 
Caspian Sea, sometimes to its eastern portion only. Erastos- 
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and Hyrcania, by which the Hyrcanian Sea, a de- 323 s.c. 


tached body of water, is surrounded. Next is Media, 
which embraces many regions with distinctive names 
and is the greatest of all the satrapies. Armenia, 
Lycaonia, and Cappadocia, all having a very wintry 
climate, are next. Bordering on them in a straight 
line are both Great Phrygia and Hellespontine Phry- 
gia; Lydia and Caria are to the side ; above Phrygia 
and beside it is Pisidia, with Lycia next to it. In 
the coastal regions of these satrapies are established 
the cities of the Greeks ; to give their names is not 
necessary for our present purposes. The satrapies 
that face the north are situated in the way described. 

6. Of those satrapies that face the south, the first 
one along the Caucasus is India, a great and populous 
kingdom, inhabited by many Indian nations, of which 
the greatest is that of the Gandaridae, against whom 
Alexander did not make a campaign because of the 
multitude of their elephants.” The river Ganges, 
which is the deepest of the region and has a width 
of thirty stades,* separates this land from the neigh- 
bouring part of India. Adjacent to this is the rest of 
thenes and later Greek geographers in general believed that 
the Caspian was a gulf of the Northern Ocean (Strabo, 
2. 1. 17, 2. 5. 18), but Herodotus (1. 203. 1) had already called 
it an inland sea. 

2 In Book 2. 35-37, Diodorus discusses India, which he 
states to be square, bounded on south and east by the “ Great 
Sea ” (the Indian Ocean or the Bay of Bengal), on the west 
by the Indus, and on the north by the mountains. Of the 
southern extension of India he knows nothing. 

3 They are said to have had four thousand war elephants 
(Books 2. 37. 3, 17. 93. 2). 

4 In Book 2. 37. 2 the width is given as thirty stades, but 
in Book 17. 93. 2 it is thirty-two. Strabo (15. 1. 35) quotes 
Megasthenes as giving it a width of one hundred stades 
(about twelve miles). 
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Irdi, À Îr kaTenodéunoev ó ’AAéčavõpos, Tapa- 
moralios” úôacı KATAPpUTOS KaL KATÀ Tù eùðar- 
poviav ênmipaveorarn, kab? Ñv Únñpye oùv Aas 
mÀcioot Pacideiais Ñ TE TOÔ Hopov kal Tagiov 
S s Se Às ovppaivet p peîv Tov 'Ivõòv ToTauóv, 
’ oò TAv mpoonyopiav čoxev Ù xópa. êxopévn 
S Tîs 'Ivõucĝs apúproro catpareias 'Apaywoia 
Kal Keòpwoia kal Kappavía, mpòs è rTaúrais 
Hepois, êv Ñ Thv Zovoraviy katl Zurrariviy keîoĝar 
ovupéßnrev Eghe òè Bapvàwvia uéxpt rôs kaTa 
Tùv ’Apaßiav dorkýrov: ék è larépov uépovs, a% 
oů moioúuela Tův dváßaow, Mecororapia mepi- 
eùņuuérn vol morapoîs, TÔ re Eùdpárn Kal 
Tiypði, Ò? oŬs rérevye raúrns rs nmpoonyopias: 
eyopéry ðè ris Mecororapias? Xvpia h ävw 
kaàovuévn, kal ai ovveyeîs raúry mapabaàdrtriot 
Kikia xai Haupvàia, kait ý Koiàn Evpia, rað’ 
Av h Dowien nepieiànrrar. mapà è ta mépara 
TiS Koiàns Zupias Kat Tv ovvey®s Keéry čpn- 
pov, kab’ Îr ó Neîos pepópevos ópíbe: Zupiav Te 
Kai TÙV Aïyvrrov, åneðéðerkTo catpaneia macĝôv 
åpioTņ kal _Tpooóðovs ëxovoa peydàas Atyurros. 
4 nâca Ò arar kavpaTóðes eioi, ós? dvrimenov- 
Bóros* roô kara peonuppiav ʻépos T mpòs àp- 
krovs kaĝĵýkovre. ai pèv oôv úm ’AdcEávõpov 
katanoàepnieioat oarpaneîat Tòv eipnpévov Tpórov 
Keipevat Õrepepiobyoav roîs dérodoywrtárois rÔv 
avòðpõðv. 
7. Oi © èv raîs ävw rkaàovpévais oatpareiars 
karoikiobévres “Enves úr’ ° Adctdvòpov, moboðv- 


1 For maparorapiois Fischer reads morapiois after Reiske. 
Meconorapias Reiske: Baßvàwvias. 
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India, which Alexander conquered, irrigated by 323 s.c. 


water from the rivers and most conspicuous for its 
prosperity. Here were the dominions of Porus and 
Taxiles, together with many other kingdoms, and 
through it flows the Indus River, from which the 
country received its name. Next to the Indian 
satrapy Arachosia was marked off, and Cedrosia and 
Carmania, and Persia next to them, in which are 
Susianê and Sittacinê. Next comes Babylonia ex- 
tending to the Arabian Desert. On the other side, 
in the direction from which we make the march 
inland, is Mesopotamia encompassed by two rivers, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, to which it owes its 
name. Next to Mesopotamia are Upper Syria, as it 
is called, and the countries adjacent thereto along the 
sea: Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Coelè Syria, which 
encloses Phoenicia. Along the frontiers of Coelê 
Syria and along the desert that lies next to it, through 
which the Nile makes its way and divides Syria and 
Egypt, the best satrapy of all and one that has 
great revenues, was set up, Egypt. All these countries 
are very hot, since the air in the south is different 
from that which extends to the north. The satrapies, 
then, that were conquered by Alexander, are situated 
as described, and were distributed to the most note- 
worthy men. 

7. The Greeks who had been settled by Alexander 
in the upper satrapies, as they were called, although 


1 By some geographers the Nile was regarded as the 
boundary between Asia and Libya-Africa (Strabo, 1. 4. 1); 
others included Egypt in Asia (Strabo, 2. 5. 33). 


3 Dindorf adds äv after ós. 
+ Fischer reads dvrimvéovros. 
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res èv Thv ‘EMpirhv aywyhv kal ŝiarrav, èv &è 
raîs éoyarıais ris Paoideias è£eppiuuévor, Lõvros 
Lèv Tot Paoiàéws Ùnépevov Sià ròv póßov, Teàeurh- 
2 oavros è drnéoryoav. ovpbpovýoavres Šè kal 
éàðuevoi orparnyòv Dwva rov Aivâva Súvapv 
aéióìoyov ouveorýoavro. mečoùs pèv yàp efyov 
màclouvs tv Siouupiwv, inneîs Sè TpPLoytÀiovsS, 
mávras è TÕv karTà Tòv Tmóàcuov dyæavwv TodÀdris 
meîpav eiìņnpóras kal ĉiadõópovs raîs ávpayaßíaıs. 
3 Iepõikkas è mulópevos ryv rôv ‘EdMývæv åré- 
oraow èkàjpwoev ék rv Maredvwv meloùs pèv 
TpoyiÀiovs, Înmeis Sè krakogiovs. roô Sè mày- 
Qovs éàðpevos orparņnyòv Hilwva ròv owparo- 
fúàaka uèv 'Adeédvõpov yeyovõra, dpovýuaros è 
mÀńpy kal Õuvdpevov orparnyeiv mapéðwke ToÝTw 
roùs drokàņnpwbévras. oùs È aùr mpòs rovs 
catpáras êmorToàds, év als yeypauuévov v otpa- 
Trudras ovar TÖ Mibwv uupiovs uèv retoús, 
inneîs Òè okrakıoyiÀlovs, ééanéorteiev émi Toùs 
aroordvras. ó ðe MlÂwv peyaderifoàos Öv oué- 
vos úrmýkovoev els Tv ortpareiav, iavooúuevos 
roùs pev “Ednvas rais didavâpwriais nmpoodye- 
obar, rv Õè Súvauıv TÑ Tovrav ovupayig peyáànv 
noýoas iðonpayeiv kal rôv àvw oaTpane®v 
5 uvaoreðew. ó ôe Ilepõikkas údopúpevos ačroð 
Tv êmPoàiy rereàeúoaro karanoàeuńoavra Toùs 
apeornkóras dmavras dnokTeîvar Kal Tà Àdġupa 
Sraðoûvaı Toîs oTpatTwrTats. 
ʻO è IHibwv dvateúfas perà rõôv seðouévwv 
aùr oTparwT®v kat Tapà TÖV caTparnÂv mpoo- 
Àapóuevos Toùs ovuudyovs kev erà nmdons ris 
Suvduews émi roùs dpeornkóras. Sià SÉ Twos 
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they longed for the Greek customs and manner of 323 ».o. 


life and were cast away in the most distant part of the 
kingdom, yet submitted while the king was alive 
through fear; but when he was dead they rose in 
revolt.! After they had taken counsel together and 
elected Philon the Aenianian as general, they raised 
a considerable force. They had more than twenty 
thousand foot soldiers and three thousand horse, all 
of whom had many times been tried in the con- 
tests of war and were distinguished for their courage. 
When Perdiccas heard of the revolt of the Greeks, he 
drew by lot from the Macedonians three thousand 
infantry and cight hundred horsemen. As com- 
mander of the whole he selected Pithon, who had been 
of the Bodyguard of Alexander, a man full of spirit 
and able to command, and assigned to him the troops 
that had been drawn. After giving him letters for 
the satraps, in which it was written that they should 
furnish Pithon ten thousand footmen and eight 
thousand horsemen, he sent him against the rebels. 
Pithon, who was a man of great ambition, gladly 
accepted the expedition, intending to win the Greeks 
over through kindness, and, after making his army 
great through an alliance with them, to work in his 
own interests and become the ruler of the upper 
satrapies. But Perdiccas, suspecting his design, gave 
him definite orders to kill all the rebels when he had 
subdued them, and to distribute the spoils to the 
soldiers. 

Pithon, setting out with the troops that had been 
given to him and receiving the auxiliaries from the 
satraps, came upon the rebels with all his forces. 


1 For earlier unrest in these satrapies see Book 17. 99. 5-6; 
Curtius, 9. 7. 1-11. 
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Aiviâvos agheipas Anróĝwpov, èri tproyiNlwv 
oTparıwrÂÕv nmapà Toîs drooráras Teraypévov, 
6 roîs ĠÀois mpoerépnoe. ywopévys yàp TÕs mapa- 
Tdécews kal TÑS vikņs åupiðofovpévns ó mpoðórns 
êykaraùmov Toùs Cvppdyovs dàóyws anhÀbev èri 
Twa àóġov, čëywv Toùs? Tpioyiàlovs. oi ẹ Aot 
Sófavres roúrovs mpòs vyv ©ppnkévaı Šierapáy- 
7 ņoav kal tparévres ëġvyov. ò òè Mibwv vký- 
cas TÑ páxyņ Šeknpúčaro mpos Toùs ýTTNuévovs, 
keàcúwv Tà pev öràa karabéolai, aùroùs Sè rà 
morTà Àafóvras éri ràs iÔias kartoikias avaywphoar. 
8 yevopévwv È émi Toúrois öpkwv kal rôv ‘EAñ- 
vav dvajuxbévrwv roîs Makeðóow ò pèv Mihov 
TEPLXAPHS ÑV, kaTà voðv aÙT® mpoywpovvrav TÕv 
npaypdrwv, ot è Makeðóves uvyalévres pèv ris 
roô Ilepõikkov mapayyeàias, oùðèv ðè povrisav- 
Tes TÕv yeyevņnpévav öpkwv mapeonóvðņoav ToÙS 
9”EdÀnvas. dnposðokýrws yàp aùroîs èmPéuevoi 
kal Àafóvres dafvàdkrovs dravras rarņkóvricav 
kal ta ypýpara ýpracav. ò pèv ov Milwv 
Siapevolbeis rõv érðwv anhàbe pera rôv Maxe- 
ôóvwv mpòs ròv Ilepõðikkav. kal tà uèv karà Tùy 
’Aciav év tToúrois Ñv. 

8. Karà ðè riv Evpæornv “Póðiori èv èkßaàóvres 
Tv Maxeðovnkhv dpovpàv Ņàevhlépwoav Tv móàw, 
’AOnvaîor Sè mpòs `Avrirarpov móňepov èfýveykav 
rov ovopachévra Aapiakóv. rToúrov ðè tàs airias 
dvaykaîóv oti mpoekbéobaı yápiv To ocadeorépas 
yevéoðar tràs êv aùr® ovvredcobelcas mpage. 


1 Aqróðwpov Dittenberger, Nıexóĝwpov Dindorf, Ardôwpov or 
’Aoràņnmoswpov Niese: Aróðwpov RX, Aenróõwpov F. 
2 oùs added by Dindorf. 
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Through the agency of a certain Aenianian he cor- 323 ».c. 


rupted Letodorus, who had been made a commander 
of three thousand among the rebels, and won a com- 
plete victory. For when the battle was begun and the 
victory was doubtful, the traitor left his allies with- 
out warning and withdrew to a certain hill, taking 
his three thousand men. The rest, believing that 
these were bent on flight, were thrown into confusion, 
turned about, and fled. Pithon, being victorious in the 
battle, sent a herald to the conquered, ordering them 
to lay down their arms and to return to their several 
colonies after receiving pledges. When oaths to this 
effect had been sworn and the Greeks were inter- 
spersed among the Macedonians, Pithon was greatly 
pleased, seeing that the affair was progressing accord- 
ing to his intentions ; but the Macedonians, remem- 
bering the orders of Perdiccas and having no regard 
for the oaths that had been sworn, broke faith with 
the Greeks. Setting upon them unexpectedly and 
catching them off their guard, they shot them all 
down with javelins and seized their possessions as 
plunder. Pithon then, cheated of his hopes, came 
back with the Macedonians to Perdiccas. This was 
the state of affairs in Asia. 

8. In Europe the Rhodians drove out their Mace- 
donian garrison and freed their city, and the Athen- 
ians began what is called the Lamian War against 
Antipater. It is necessary to set forth the causes 
of this war in order that the events that took place in 
it may be made clearer. A short time before his 


1 For the Lamian War see Arrian, FGrH, 156. 1. 9, 12; 
Plutarch, Demosthenes, 21, Phocion, 23-26; Hypereides, 
Funeral Oration, 10-20; Justin, 18. 5; Pausanias, 1. 
25. 3-5. 
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2 'AAéčavðpos yàp Ppaxet xpóvo TpóTepov TIS Te- 
evrijs ëkpwe Kardyew ämavras Troùs èv raîs 
‘Edyviot módeoi puydõas, dpa pèv õóéns ëverev, 
dpa è Bovàópevos ëyew év ékdorn móet mooùs 
iðíovs raîs eùvoiais mpòs Toùs vewTepiouoùs kal 

3 ras droordoes rv ‘EMývav. Sónmep royúwv 
övrwv rõv Odvuriwv etéreppev els rhv ‘EMdôa 
Nikávopa òv Zrayeipityv, oùs êmoToàdv mept ris 
kaĝóðov: raúryv è mpocérağev v ti mavnyúpe 
Ôd roô vichoavros kýpvkos dvayvwoðíjvat rToîs 

4 mÀýleow. Toúrov è moroavros TÒ mpoorayhèv 
Aabàv ó rÂpvé dvéyvw Tův emoroàiy Tývõe. 
“ Baciàeùs `Añéfavõðpos roîs èk rôv ‘EdMnribwv 
móàcwv hvydor. ToÔ uèv fevyew úpâs où% ueis 
airot yeyóvapev, To è rarele ecis tràs iðlas 
narpiðas ueis sópeða mày rv évayðv. ye- 
ypádapev è `Avrıirárpw nepi Troúrwv, ÖTwS TÀS 
uù Povàopévas rôv móňcwv karayew dvaykdoņ.” 

5 kypuylévrwv è roúrwv peydàw kpótrw êreounve 
TÒ mÀÑbos. åmoðeğápevor yàp ot karà Tiv Tav- 
ýyvpw Tv xápw TOÔ Paoidéws õa ris _xapâs" 
nueipovro TÀv eùepyecíav Toîs énaívois. Åoav è 
oi pvydðes dmyyrykóres dmavres émi tùv mav- 
ýyupiv, ðvres TÀelovs TÕv Šiopvpiwv. 

6 Oi uèv ov moààoit tùy káboðov rv dvydðwv 
Ws èr dyahð® yiwopévyy dreðéyovro, Airwàol &è 
kal Alnvaioi voyepaivovres TÅ mpáčei yaerðs 
épepov. Aitrwàol èv yàp roùs Oividõðas ékßefàn- 
KóTES k TiS marpiðos mpooedókuv TV ml roîs 


1 Dindorf, followed by Fischer, reads ôd ùv xapàv. 
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death, Alexander decided to restore all the exiles in 323 s.c. 


the Greek cities,! partly for the sake of gaining fame, 
and partly wishing to secure many devoted personal 
followers in each city to counter the revolutionary 
movements and seditions of the Greeks. Therefore, 
the Olympic games being at hand,? he sent Nicanor 
of Stageira to Greece, giving him a decree about the 
restoration, which he ordered him to have proclaimed 
by the victorious herald to the crowds at the festival.’ 
Nicanor carried out his instructions, and the herald 
received and read the following message : “ King 
Alexander to the exiles from the Greek cities. We 
have not been the cause of your exile, but, save for 
those of you who are under a cursė, we shall be the 
cause of your return to your own native cities. We 
have written to Antipater about this to the end that 
if any cities are not willing to restore you, he may 
constrain them.” When the herald had announced 
this, the crowd showed its approval with loud ap- 
plause ; for those at the festival welcomed the favour 
of the king with cries of joy, and repaid his good 
deed with praises. All the exiles had come together 
at the festival, being more than twenty thousand in 
number. 

Now people in general welcomed the res.vration 
of the exiles as a good thing, but the Aetolians and 
the Athenians took offence at the action and were 
angry. The reason for this was that the Aetolians 
had exiled the Oeniadae from their native city and 


1 Cp. Book 17. 109. 1. 

2 In 324, the year before Alexander’s death. 

3 The games began with a contest of heralds, the winner 
in which officiated throughout the festival, Cp. Suetonius, 
Nero, 24. 1; Pausanias, 5. 22., 1 and J. G. Frazer on this 
passage. 
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mapavouýpacw rakoàovhoĝoav kóìacw: kal yàp 
ó Paoideùs renkas Ñv os ok Oivaĝðv rai- 
7 òes, GAX aùròs èmbýoei rhv iky aùrtoîs’ óuoiws 
òè roúrois `Abnvator Tùy Eduov katakekànpovyn- 
kóres ovðauðs Tůýv vjoov raŭýrņv mpotevro. oùk 
õvres ©’ déiðuayor tats Toýrov Švvápeot kaTà pèv 
Tò mapòv hovyiav Ñyov, êmrypoðvres karpòv eč- 
erov, ôv ý TÚXN Taxéws aùroîs mapeokevaoe. 

9. Mer’ òAlyov yàp Teàevrýoavros ° AÀetávspov 
kal ts Paciàcias vioùs ðiaðóyovs oùk Ëyovros’ 
eróàunoav dvridapéoðar rûs éňevleplas kal rûs 
kowñs tõv ‘EMývav hyepovias. afopuàs Sè 
čoyov eis ròv móàeuov TO Te nÀÑlos rv kara- 
àciphévrwv ó ‘Apráàov ypnpátrwv, mepi ðv tà 
karà pépos èv ti nmpò traúrns Búßàw ShAbouev, 
ópoíws ðè kral Toùs karTà tv ’`Aciav dapiohovs 
yevopévovs rò rv oatparðv poboópovs, čvras 
pèr ortakioyiàlovs, õiaTpipovras Sè mept Taivapov 

2 ris Iledomovwvýoov. iò kal roúrovs mpooéraćav 
êv amopphtois Aewolévee TÔ 'Abnvaiw rò pèv 
mpôTov dvadaße aùroùs œs iiorpayoðvra ywpis 
Tis To Öýuov yvóuNs, nrws ò pèv `Avrirarpos 
pgbvuórepov ðiareb\ mpos tàs mapaokevás, kara- 
fpovôv roô Aewobévovs, ot È `Abnvaîor oyoàùv 
ÀAdßwor kal ypõóvov mpokarackeváoat Tt TÔV eis 

3 ròv módepov ypņoípwv. Siò kal Aewobévns perà 
moñs hovyias pmolwoduevos Toùs mpoepnuévovs 


1 čxovros Fischer : exyoúons. 


1 Cp. Plutarch, Alexander, 49. 8. 
? Cp. Book 17. 108. 4-8. The mercenaries brought to 
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expected the punishment appropriate to their wrong- 323 s.o. 


doing ; for the king himself had threatened that no 
sons of the Oeniadae, but he himself, would punish 
them.! Likewise the Athenians, who had distributed 
Samos in allotments to their citizens, were by no 
means willing to abandon that island. Being no 
match, however, for the forces of the king, they 
remained quiet for the time being, waiting for a 
favourable opportunity, which Fortune quickly gave 
them. 

9. When Alexander died a short time thereafter 
and left no sons as successors to the kingdom, the 
Athenians ventured to assert their liberty and to 
claim the leadership of the Greeks. As a resource 
for the war they had the sum of money left by Har- 
palus, the story of which we told in full in the preced- 
ing Book,? and likewise the mercenaries who, some 
eight thousand in number, had been dismissed from 
service by the satraps and were waiting near Tae- 
narum in the Peloponnesus.? They therefore gave 
secret instructions about these to Leosthenes the 
Athenian,‘ ordering him at first to enrol them as if 
acting on his own responsibility without authority 
from the city, in order that Antipater, regarding 
Leosthenes with contempt, might be less energetic 
in his preparations, and the Athenians, on the other 
hand, might gain leisure and time for preparing some 
of the things necessary for the war. Accordingly 
Leosthenes had very quietly hired the troops 
mentioned above and, contrary to 'general belief, 
Greece by Harpalus were no longer available (chap. 19. 2). 

s Cp. Book 17. 111. 1-3. 

4 Leosthenes himself had been instrumental in repatriating 


many of these mercenaries (Pausanias, 1. 25. 5; 8. 52. 5), 
possibly as an agent of Athens. 
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mapaðótws éroíuņv čoxe mpòs tràs mpdćeis åćıd- 
Aoyov Õúvauıv' éoTpaTevpévot yàp KaTa Tv ’Aciav 
moàùv xpõvov kal Toàðv kai peyádwv åyóvæov 
peTeoynkóTes alànrai rv karà móàeuov čpywv 
eyeyévnvro. 

4 Tara pèv ov ovrws èênpárrero uýnw kaàĝôs 
eyvwopévns ris °`Adeéavôpov redevris: enel õé 
Tiwves ék Baßuàðvos kov aùrórrar yeyovóres TS 
Toð Paciàéws peraàdayis, TrótTe pavepðs ó ĝuos 
drnekadúparTo mpòs Tòv módeuov kal rÕv uèv “Ap- 
Taou ypnuátrwv pépos èfénepje TO Aewobéve 
kal mavoràlas oùk òÀlyas kal maphyyeràe unkéri 
mapakpúnTew, QÀÀd gavepðs npáTtTew Tte TĜÔv 

5 ovupepóvrwv. ó è ĉraðoùs roîs poboópors ràs 
ovvráčeis kal kaĥoràicas Toùs dvóràovs maphÀbev 
eis Airwàiav, ouvłyoóuevos kowonpayiav. ào- 
péævws ðè rv Airwàðv ovvurakovodvruv Kal 
Ôðóvrwv aùr orparuwras émrakıoyiàlovs ò pèv 
Aecwolévns ciareunópevos mpõs re Toùs Aokrpoòs 
kal Pwreîs kal roùs ùdovs Toùs mÀnoroyópovs 
mapekáàet TÂs aùrovopias davréyeobar kal Ths TÕv 
Mareðóvwv eororeias devhepôoari rhv ‘Eddôa. 

10. ʻO ôè suos rõv `Abnvaiwwv, TÕv pèv KTN- 
patıkõðv ovupovàevóvrwv rův ovyíav dyew, Tôv 

Sè Önuokórwv dvaceidvrwv Tà TmÀNôÔN kal mapa- 
kaàoúvrav éppwuévws ëyeobar To moàéuov, moù 
Toîs mÀàýleow Úrepetyov ot Tov módeuov aipoúpevor 
kal tàs Tpofàs eiwhóres ëyew èk roô pobopopeiv: 
oÎîs mor’ épnoev ó DiAmros tòv èv móňepov elp- 

2vyv ndpyew, rùv è eiphvyv móàepov. eùbòs oĝv 
oi èv pýropes TS TÔv ðN porikÂv óppås cwuaTo- 
moroðvres éypapav yhpiopa ris kowîs rôv ‘Eà- 
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had secured a considerable number of men ready 323 s.c. 


for action; for these men, who had campaigned 
throughout Asia for a long time and had taken part 
in many great conflicts, had become masters of 
warfare. 

Now these things were being done while the death 
of Alexander was not yet certainly known ; but when 
some came from Babylon who had been eyewitnesses 
of the king’s death, then the popular government 
openly disclosed its intention of war and sent Leo- 
sthenes part of the money of Harpalus and many suits 
of armour, bidding him no longer act in secret but do 
openly whatever was advantageous. After Leo- 
sthenes had distributed their pay to the mercenaries 
and had fully armed those who lacked armour, he 
went to Aetolia to arrange for common action. When 
the Aetolians listened to him gladly and gave him 
seven thousand soldiers, he sent to the Locrians and 
the Phocians and the other neighbouring peoples and 
urged them to assert their freedom and rid Greece 
of the Macedonian despotism. 

10. In the Assembly at Athens, while the men of 
property were advising that no action be taken and 
the demagogues were rousing the people and urging 
them to prosecute the war vigorously, those who 
preferred war and were accustomed to make their 
living from paid military service were far superior in 
numbers. These were the men of whom Philip once 
said that war was peace and peace was war for them. 
Straightway, then, the orators gave shape to the 
wishes of the commons by writing a decree to 
the effect that the people should assume responsi- 
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Ańvwv éàevbepias ppovrioar Tròv ÒÑuov kat tàs pèv 
ġpovupovuévas móàceis éàevðepõocar, vas Sè mapa- 
Okevdoat TETPHpES ÈV TECOapákovTa, TPiýpers è 
cakocias,! orpareúoachai Sè nmdvras ’Abnvaiovs 
Toùs péypi êrÔv Teocapdkovra kal rpeîs pèv pvààs 
Tiv Arriù napadvàárrew, tràs © énmTà mpòs tàs 

3 úmepopiovs orpareias éroiovs elvari. èknméppar &è 
kat mpécßeis Toùs enmeàevoopévovs ras ‘EMnviðas 
módceis kai ÒDafovras Ört kal mpórTepov pèv ò 
ĝuos, ryv ‘EMaða nâcav kowùv eÎvai marpiða 
kpivwv TÕV “EMývwv, Toùs ént Õovàelg oTpaTevoa- 
pévovs Bapßapovs ù ipúvaTo karà Báìacoav kal vôv 
oierar eiv únèp TîS KkowÎs TÕV “EMývov cwTypias 
kal cwpacı kat xpýpao kal vavo mporwõvvevew. 

4 Kupwðévros è roô ympioparos Tpoxepórepov 
Ñ cvvéhepev ot pèv ovvéoe: ciaġépovres rõv ‘EàÀ- 
Ańvwav ëġasav ròv Šĝuov rv `Abnvaiwv Tà pèv 
mpos eùðo$iav eù Beßovàedobar, roô è ovupépovros 
inuaprykévart mpocġavioraoĵðaı yàp aùròv rv 
kapõv kal mpòs dvixýrovs kal peydàas Švvdpes 
emiBdààcchar Srakıivðvveðew unõðepuâs dváyrns 
kaTeneryovons, kal ppovýoer sokoðvra iahépeiw 
pnõè raîs TepiPoýrois Tôv Onpaiwv cvupopaîs 

5 vevovberjoba. où uiv aAñà TÔV mpéopewy èm- 
mopevoévwv Ts móÀeLs kal T ovvýbet rÕv Àóywv 
ÕewwóTNTe mapoppavTwv mpos TÒV TÕÀcpov al mÀeî- 
orat èv ovvélevro Thv ovppayiav, at pèv kar 
ébvos, at Òè karà TõÀW. 


1 terpýpes pèv TeocapárovrTa, prpers ĝè ĉiaxocias Wesse- 


ling: rpaýpes èv A, trerphpeis 8è 8 
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bility for the common freedom of the Greeks and 323 ».c. 


liberate the cities that were subject to garrisons ; 
that they should prepare forty quadriremes and two 
hundred triremes ! ; that all Athenians up to the age 
of forty should be enrolled ; that three tribes should 
guard Attica, and that the other seven should be 
ready for campaigns beyond the frontiers; that 
envoys should be sent to visit the Greek cities and 
tell them that formerly the Athenian people, con- 
vinced that all Greece was the common fatherland 
of the Greeks, had fought by sea against those bar- 
barians who had invaded Greece to enslave her, and 
that now too Athens believed it necessary to risk lives 
and money and ships in defence of the common safety 
of the Greeks. 

When this decree had been ratified more promptly 
than was wise, those of the Greeks who were superior 
in understanding said that the Athenian people had 
counselled well for glory but had missed what was 
expedient; for they had left the mark before the 
proper time and, with no necessity compelling them, 
were venturing to meet forces that were great and 
undefeated, and moreover, although they enjoyed 
a reputation for excelling in judgement, they had 
learned nothing even from the well-known misfor- 
tunes of the Thebans.? Nevertheless, as the am- 
bassadors made the circuit of the cities and roused 
them for war with their accustomed eloquence, most 
of the Greeks joined the alliance, some by national 
groups and some by cities. 


1 But see critical note on this passage. Justin (13. 5. 8) 
estimates the Athenian force as two hundred ships in all. 

2 For the destruction of Thebes by Alexander cp. Book 17. 
8-14. 
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11. Tôv © dMwv “EMúvov oi èv mpòs Mare- 
Sóvas drékùwvov, ol è Tv hovylav eiovro. Al- 
TwÀol uèv ov dnavres mpôrot ovvébevro Tùv 
ovupayiav, kabarep mpocipnTat, perà Sè Toúrovs 
Oerradoi èv navres này Iedvvaiwv, Oiraior 
dè mày ‘“Hpakdewrõrv, Ayari? Sè Phra mà 
Onpaiwv, Mnài? Sè mày Aapéwv, éżfs òè 
Awpeîs dravres kat Aokpol kal Pwreis, ër & 
Aiviâves ral '`Aàvtaîo" kal Aóàores, mpòs ĝè 
roúrois `Abauâves? kal Aevkdõrot kal Moàorrôv 
oi mepi `Apvrraîov: oros È rovov ovupayiav 
ouvlépevos torepov Šta npoðooilas ovvýpynoe roîs 
Makeðóor. rôv r 'Mvpðv ral Opgrõv iyor 
ouvéðevro ovupayiav à rò mpòs roùs Maxe- 

2 õóvaşs uîoos. ééfñs è ovveddpovro roô moàépov 
Kapvorıot pèv e£ Eùßoias, reevraîoi Sè rÔv 
IHedorovvnoiwv ° Apyeîor, Wirvóvor, Hàeîor, Mec- 
ovol kai ot TV Aktiv kartoikoôvres. oi puèv 
oĝv avppayiav ovvbépevor rv ‘EMivwv óripyov 
ot mpoepnpévot. 

3 “O ĝè uos dnéoreňe orparuóras TÔ Aew- 
obévet Bonlýoovras moùrikoùs uèv mečoùs nevra- 
kioyiàiovs, inmneîs òè mevrakooiovs, pobopópovs 
òè SoyiÀiovs. roúrwv è mopevopévwv ià ris 
Borwrias dààorpiovs ouvéßaiwev eîvar roùòs Boww- 
Toùs Tois 'Abrraioirs dà roraúras riwvàs arias. 
 AAébavõpos Oúßas karaordyas Tùv yopav roîs 

4 mepiorkoðor Borwroîs Ewkrev. orot è kararàn- 


1 Hewvaiwv Palmer: Iednvaiwv RXV, Medàyvéwv F. 
2 'Ayaot Hertlein : Ayav. 
s Mràeîs Palmer : jAeis RWV, Màneîis F. 
i Aaméwv Palmer: Mañéwv. 
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11. Of the rest of the Greeks, some were well dis- 323 s.o. 


posed toward the Macedonians, others remained 
neutral. The Aetolians in full force were the first to 
join the alliance, as has been said, and after them all 
the Thessalians except those from Pelinnaeum, the 
Oetaeans except the inhabitants of Heraclea, the 
Achaeans of Phthiotis except the people of Thebae, 
the Melians except those of Lamia, then in succession 
all the Dorians,! the Locrians, and the Phocians, also 
the Aenianians, the Alyzaeans, and the Dolopians, 
and in addition the Athamanians, the Leucadians, 
and those of the Molossians who were subject to 
Aryptaeus. The last named, after making a hollow 
alliance, later treacherously co-operated with the 
Macedonians. A few of the Illyrians and of the 
Thracians joined the alliance because of their hatred 
of the Macedonians. Next, the Carystians from 
Euboea undertook a share in the war, and finally, of 
the peoples of the Peloponnesus, the Argives, the 
Sicyonians, the Eleans, the Messenians, and those 
who dwell on Actê. Now those of the Greeks who 
joined the alliance were as I have listed them. 
Athens sent citizen soldiers to Leosthenes as re- 
inforcements, five thousand foot and five hundred 
horse, and also two thousand mercenaries. These 
were to go through Boeotia, but it happened that the 
Boeotians were hostile to the Athenians for some such 
reason as the following. After Alexander had razed 
Thebes, he had given the land to the neighbouring 
Boeotians. They, having portioned out the property 


1 i.e. the inhabitants of Doris in central Greece. 


6 *Advtaîor, Palmer : Kàvtaior RXV, Avtaîo F. 
€ *Abapâves Wesseling : °Abdpavrtes. 
1 Rhodoman adds oùx before òàlyor. 
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povxýoavres tàs Tv ÑruyykóTwv krýoeis èk TÎs 
xæpas peydňas éàdußavov mpoodðovs. Šıórep 
elòórTes ött kparýoavres ° Afnvaîoi T Tmoàépw rToîs 
Onßaiois drokaraorýoovot Týv Te nartpíða kal Tiv 

5 xæpav, anékàwov mpos troùs Maxeðóvas. orparo- 
meðevóvrwv Ò aùrðv mepi tàs Iàaraiàs ó Acw- 
chéns pépos tis iias Suvváuews ávañaßav frev 
eis rhv Borwriav. perà 8è rôv Alyva mapa- 
Tačdpevos mpòs toùs yywplovs páyy Te èvikņoe 
kal rpórawov otýoas rayéws énravĝàlev eis Múdas: 
evraĝla yap ĉarpio ypóvov twa nporarelànrro 
tràs mapóðovs kai thv rõv Marxeðóvwv Súvauw 
dveðéyero. 

12. ’Avrinartpos © anodedeiuuévos ór ’Aàcédv- 
pov orparnyòðs ris Eðpómns ðs èrúðero trýv re 
Toô Paciàéws év Baßudðvi redeuriv tv te tv 
catpanmerðv ĝraipeow, mpòs pèv Kparepòv eis 
Kidixiav &renéunero napakaiðv rùv rayioryy Bon- 
Oñoar (ofros yap mpoareoraàuévos eis Kiùikiav 
huee kardyew eis Makxeôoviav roùs dmodeàv- 
Lévovs ts oTpareias Makeðóvas, vras Únèp Toùs 
pupious’), mpòs ðè Dirar tròv eiànpóra carpa- 
meiav rùv ep ‘EMMnonóvrw Opvyiav, ópoiws dérðv 
kal roôrov Ponbioai kat piav rÕv éavroô vya- 

2 Tépwv ovvoikieîv émayyedÀàóuevos. mulópevos è 
Ttùv Ýnò rôv ‘Eàjvæv ovvõpopùv èm aùròv ye- 
yevnpévyv tis pėv Marxeðovias anéùne otparnyòv 
Einmnmav, oùs otparuýras toùs ikavoùs kal map- 
ayyeiñas orpatTodoyeîv ws nÀeiorovs' aùròs È’ dva- 
àaßan Makeôóvas pèv uupiovs kaè rtpioyiàlovs, 

l toùs pvpicus Wesseling: rpiopupiovs. (See Rooks 17. 
109. 1 and 18. 4. 1, 16. 4. 
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of the unfortunate people, were receiving a large 323 s.c. 


income from the land. Therefore, since they knew 
that the Athenians, if they were successful in the 
war, would restore both fatherland and fields to the 
Thebans, they were inclined toward the Macedonians. 
While the Boeotians were in camp near Plataea, 
Leosthenes, taking part of his own forces, came into 
Boeotia. Drawing up his own men along with the 
Athenians against the inhabitants, he defeated the 
latter in battle and, after erecting a trophy, hurried 
back to Thermopylae. For there, where he had spent 
some time in occupying the passes in advance of 
the enemy, he intended to meet the Macedonian 
forces. 

12. When Antipater, who had been left by Alex- 
ander as general of Europe, heard of the death of the 
king in Babylon and of the distribution of the sa- 
trapies, he sent into Cilicia to Craterus, asking him to 
come to his aid as soon as possible (for the latter, 
having been previously dispatched to Cilicia, was 
going to bring back to Macedonia the Macedonians 
who had been mustered out of service, being more 
than ten thousand in number). He also sent to 
Philotas, who had received Hellespontine Phrygia 
as his satrapy, asking him likewise for aid and promis- 
ing to give him one of his own daughters in marriage. 
As soon, however, as he learned of the movement 
concerted against him by the Greeks, he left Sippas 
as general of Macedonia, giving him a sufficient army 
and bidding him enlist as many men as possible, 
while he himself, taking thirteen thousand Mace- 


1 Cp. Books 17. 109. 1, and 18. 4. 1, 16. 4. 
2 This is an error for Leonnatus. Cp. chaps. 3. 1 and 
l4. 4 
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inneîs Sè ééakooiovs (êondaviġe yàp ù Mareðovia 
orparıwrÂÖv noùtnkÂv ðA TÒ nÀAibos trÔv àn- 
coTaàuévwv eis Thv ° Aciav emi ciadoyhv Tis otpa- 
Teias) dvéțevćev ék ris Makeôovias cis Oerraàiav, 
avunmapanàéovros aùr® To oróàov rmavrós, ôv 
dareoraàkws hv 'Adéfavðpos mapanéppovra nàñhos 
xpnuáTwv èk trv Paoikâv Onoavpõv els Tùv 
Maxeõoviav, osv trÔv naci tpýpwv ékaróv 
3 kal éka. ol ðè Oerradol TÒ èv mpõrov ovu- 
paxoðvtres T® `Avrndrpw nodos kal dyaloùs 
inneîs ébéneppav aùr®: tortepov © ónò tôv Aby- 
valwv peranerobévres dhinnevoav mpòs Aewobévyv 
kal perà TÔv `Abyvaiwv rayhévres Šreroàéuovv 
4 únèp ris TÕv ‘EdMýivwv éevbepias. peyáàns õè 
õuvápews TaúTys rots `Abnvaiois npooyeyevnuévns 
ot èv "Eàànves èkparouvv noù rôv Mareðóvrwv 
Únepéxovres, ð è `Avrinarpos udyn Àeihbeis kat 
TÒ Àorròv oŬte mapardgaoðaı ToÀuæv oŬT eis Tùv 
Maxeõoviav éraveàbeiv dodaàðs Õvváuevos kat- 
éfvyev eis nóv Aapiav. èv raúrņ è thv Súvauw 
auvéywv kal Tà Telyn katTackevágwv, čti Šè mapa- 
okevàs ÖTÀAwV kal KATATNEÀATÕV kal olTov noioŭv- 
Levos êkapaðóket Toùs åno ris `Aolas ovppáyovs. 
13. Aewolévys Sè uerda ndons ris Svvduews 
nmapeàbav nàqoiov ris Aapias kai Thv mapeppoàùv 
ôxvpwoduevos táp% Baðeig Kal ydpakı Tò pèv 
npõrtov èkrdéas Týv Šúvauıv npooñye T móe 
kal roùs Makeðóvas eis udynv npovkadeîro. pÙ 
Toàpaovtwv è aùrôv ðiaywvioachat mpoofoààs 
kaf ýpépav roîs reiyeow ek iaðoyis ènoreîro. 
2 åuvuvopévwv òè rv Mareðóvav eùpworws Toààol 
Ttv nporerðs Piaopévaow “Eývæv dmwàvvro' 
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donians and six hundred horsemen (for Macedonia was 823 s.c. 


short of citizen soldiers because of the number of those 
who had been sent to Asia as replacements for the 
army), set out from Macedonia to Thessaly, accom- 
panied by the entire fleet which Alexander had sent 
to convoy a sum of money from the royal treasury to 
Macedonia, being in all one hundred and ten triremes. 
At first the Thessalians were allies of Antipater and 
sent out to him many good horsemen; but later, won 
over by the Athenians, they rode off to Leosthenes 
and, arrayed with the Athenians, fought for the liberty 
of the Greeks. Now that this great force had been 
added to the Athenians, the Greeks, who far out- 
numbered the Macedonians, were successful. Anti- 
pater was defeated in battle, and subsequently, since 
he neither dared to engage in battle nor was able to 
returninsafety to Macedonia, he took refuge in Lamia. 
He kept his troops in this city and strengthened its 
walls, besides preparing arms, engines, and food, 
while anxiously waiting for his allies from Asia. 

13. Leosthenes, when he had come near Lamia 
with all his forces, fortified a camp with a deep ditch 
and a palisade. At first he would draw up his forces, 
approach the city, and challenge the Macedonians to 
battle ; then, as the latter did not dare risk an 
encounter, he made daily attacks on the walls with 
relays of soldiers. As the Macedonians defended 
themselves stoutly, many of the Greeks who pushed 
on rashly were killed ; for the besieged, since there 


1 tôv macôv Kallenberg : racôr rõv. 
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õuvduews yàp déroàóyov katrà Tùv TóÀw oðons kal 
Peðv mavroðarðv dplovias, ér. Sè relyovs moàv- 
Teos kareokevaopévov paðiws oi moMNopkovpevor 

3 mepreyivovro. ó è Aewolévns åmoyvoùs rùv èr 
Rias dàwow Tis móňews tràs ayopévas els traúrņv 
dyopàs mapnpeîro, vopibwv piws r orroðela 
karanoňephoew roùs êykekàeouévovs év TÀ nóÀe. 
kateoreðaće è kal reîyos ral tappov Öpvrrev 
peydàny kal Babear, etpywv ToÙs moÀLopkovpévovs 
ano ris eédðov. 

4 Mera è rara Aitwàot uèv duboavres Tv 
Aewohévyy Šid tivas ¿Oviras ypeias katTà Tò mapòv 
àmebeîv én’ oikov ndávres ènravĵàbov els TÙ 
Airwàiav: oŬŭrws Sè Trv nepi `Avrinatpov kara- 
movnlévrwv kal ris móňews kwòðvvevovons dÀðvar 
ià Tv mpocðokwuévyy orroðelav Ù) TÚXN TÈ mapd- 

5 ĝočov daméverme Toîs Maxeðóow eòkàńpnpa. Toô 
yap ,Avrinárpov Toîs Tas Táppovs ópýTTovow èm- 
Oepévov kal ovunàokis yevouévns &® Aewobéns 
mapaponlðrv Toîs iðiois kat mÀnyeis eis TÀv Kkepaàiv 
Alw mapaxphpa pèv čmeoev kal Mropvyghoas eis 
Tùv mapeupoàùv dnekouiobn, ti pirn © ńuépa 
reàevrýoavrtos aùtoð kal radévros jporkÂs ià Thv 
êv TÔ moàéuw óav ó uèv ños rõv ’Abyvalwv 
TÒv êmTáhiov čmawov eineîv mpocéračev “Yrepeiðn 
TÔ mpwTedovtri qÕv pyrópwv r To Àóyov Seivó- 
TTi kal ri karà rõv Makeðóvav ddotpióryre 

ekat’ ekeîvov yàp tòv kapòv ó pèv kopupaios 
rõv 'Abývnoi pyrópwv Anpoobérys énepevye, 
karaðeðikaopévos ws eiànpws rôv “Aprahelwy 

1 ve Stephanus : rò. 
? pèv after ó omitted by Dindorf. 
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was a considerable force in the city and an abundance 823 s.c. 


of all sorts of missiles, and the wall, moreover, had 
been constructed at great expense, easily had the 
better of the fighting. Leosthenes, giving up hope 
of capturing the city by storm, shut off all the supplies 
that were going into it, thinking that he would easily 
reduce by hunger the forces besieged in the city. He 
also built a wall and dug a deep, wide ditch, thereby 
cutting off all escape for the beleaguered troops. 
After this the Aetolians all returned to Aetolia, 
having asked Leosthenes for permission to go home 
for the present because of some national business. 
Antipater and his men, however, were nearly ex- 
hausted and the city was in danger of being taken 
because of the anticipated famine, when chance gave 
the Macedonians an unexpected turn of good fortune. 
For when Antipater made an attack on the men who 
were digging the moat and a struggle ensued, Leo- 
sthenes, coming to aid his men, was struck on the 
head by a stone and at once fell and was carried to 
camp in a swoon.? On the third day he died and 
was buried with the honours of a hero because of the 
glory he had gained in war. The Athenian people 
caused the funeral oration to be delivered by Hyper- 
eides,? foremost of the orators in eloquence and in 
hostility toward the Macedonians ; for at that time 
Demosthenes, the chief of the orators of Athens, was 
in exile, convicted of having taken some of the money 


1 For a different account of his death see Justin, 13. 5. 


12-13. 
2 A considerable part of this oration is extant. 
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xpnuáTwv. dvri ðè roô Aewobévovs kareordÂn 
orparņyòs `Avriġiàos, dvp ovvéoe OTpaTqyiKf) 
Kal avõpeig ciadépwv. 

Kai rà pèv kara rhv Eùponnvy êv tToúrois v? 

14. Karà è rv `Aciav tÔv pepepiopévwv tàs 
carpanreias Hroàepaîos pèv åriwðúvws nmapéiaße 
Tùv Aiyurrtov kai Toîs pèv èyywpiois hiàavrbpónws 
npocepépero, mapañaßav è okrakıoyiNa TdÀìavra 
pobopópovs hðpoiče kal Svvdueis mapeokevdtero: 
ouvérpeye ð kat pi\wv nÀfjbos mpòs aùròv ià TAV 
émeikeav. mpòs è ` Avrinarpov Şiarpeofevóuevos 
Koivornpayiav ouvébero, caġôs eiðws órı Ilepåikkas 
émpadeîrat mapeéobar Tv tis Aiyúnrtov carpa- 

[a 
nmeiav. 

Avoipayos & èmpaidv roîs karà rhv Opry 
Tórois kat kaTañaßpov Bevlny ròv Pacıàéa Kar- 
eorpatronreðevkóra netoîs uèv iopupiois innmeôo 
© krakyiàiois où kaTenràdyn TÒ péyebos rtõs 
Õuvduews. xwv è Toùs oúuravras mečoùs pèv où 
mÀciovs TÕv TeTpakioyiÀiwv, inmeîs è ioyıAlovs 
3 ovvie páx Tos Bapßápois. raîs èv oĝv avèp- 

ayaliaıis npoeîyev aùrôv, Toîŭs Sè mÀýleoı Àeird- 

pevos KapTepàv páxyņnv ovveorýoaTto kal ToÀÀoùs 

Lèv rÔv biwv arofa, moààaràaciovs È aro- 

KTeivas enaviÀbev eis Thv orparoneðeiav appiðotov 
4 čxwv Tv vikņyv. TtõTe èv ov èywpioðnoav èk 

TÔv römwv ai map åuporépois Šuvápeis kal mapa- 


N 


1 Krebs and Kallenberg believe that there is a considerable 
lacuna at this point. 
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of Harpalus.! In place of Leosthenes, Antiphilus 323 ».c. 


was made general, a man outstanding in military 
genius and courage. 

Such was the situation in Europe. 

l4. In Asia, of those who had shared in the division 
of the satrapies, Ptolemy took over Egypt without 
difficulty and was treating the inhabitants with kind- 
ness. Finding eight thousand talents in the treasury, 
he began to collect mercenaries and to form an army. 
A multitude of friends also gathered about him on 
account of his fairness. With Antipater he carried 
on a diplomatic correspondence that led to a treaty 
of co-operation, since he well knew that Perdiccas 
would attempt to wrest from him the satrapy of 
Egypt.? 

Lysimachus, when he entered the Thracian region 
and found that the king of that country, Seuthes, had 
taken the field with twenty thousand infantry and 
eight thousand cavalry, was not frightened by the 
size of the army.t And although he had in all no 
more than four thousand foot soldiers and only two 
thousand horsemen, he joined battle with the bar- 
barians. In truth he was superior to them in the 
quality of his troops though inferior in numbers, and 
the battle was a stubborn one. After losing many of 
his own men but killing many times that number, 
he returned to his camp with but a doubtful claim 
to victory. Therefore for the moment the forces of 
both sides withdrew from the locality and busied 


1 According to A. Schäfer (Demosthenes und seine Zeit? 
{Leipzig, 1885), 3. 341), Demosthenes had returned to Athens 
before this time. Cp. Plutarch, Demosthenes, 27. 4-5. 

2 The account is continued in chap. 15. 1. 

3 Cp. chap. 29. 1. 

4 Cp. Arrian, FGrH, 156. 1. 10. 
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akevàs pelous éroroðvro mpos tyv tÔv ÖÀwv 
êniheow.t 

Aeovváros é, mapayevopévov mpòs aùròv ‘Eka- 
Taiov npeoßevroô kal Seopévov Ponboar Tùv 
taylor `Avrirdárpw kal Mareðóoiw, ènnyyeiato 

5 ovupayýoew. Šiaßàs odv eis rhv Eùpórmnv ka 
karavrýoas eis Makxeõðoviav mpooeàdpero moods 
otpatruóras Makeðóvas: alpoisas Sè roùs dmavras 
megoùs uèv màeiovs rv ıopupiwv, inmmeis ẹè 
xiàlovs kal mevrakociovs npofjyev cià ris Qerra- 
Alas èmi Troùs modepiovs. 

15. Oi è “EMyves Adoavres Tùv moùopkiav kal 
Tiv orparoneðeiav éunphoavTtes TOV èv àypeîov eis 
naparaéıv öyàov kal tàs mapaokevàs eis Meùiriav 
módy éénefav, aùrol Ò eübwvot kal mpòs payny 
övres Toot npofyov, dravrýoovtres rToîs mepi 
Aeovvdrov mpò toô ròv ’`Avrimatpov ovupifar kal 
tràs Õuvdueis duporépas eis éva rómov ovveàbeîv. 

2 elyov è roùs oúunavras nmeoùs èv Õiopvpiovs kal 
SıoyiÀiovs’ oi yàp Airwàol mavres mpoarnàiayórtes 
Ñoav eis TÅv oikeilav kal tv Mwy ‘Edývwv oùk 
oÀiyor Kar’ èkeîvov ròv kapòv úmripxov eis tàs 
narpiðas keywpiouévor: immeîs è ovveorparevovro 
màgiovs TÕv TpioyiÀlwv kal mevrakociwv, &v oav 
Oerradol Sioyiàor idpopot Taîs dperaîs, èv ols 

3 eÎyov dora tràs ris vikns ¿àriðas. yevouévns 
© innopayias ioyvpâs èri moàùv ypõvov kal rv 
Oerradðv ià ràs dperàs èmiparoúvrwv, ò pèv 
Acowdros Àaurpôs dywviodpevos kal ĝiaràc- 


1 énibðeow Wurm, ĝidkpiow Madvig : Sidheow. 
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themselves with greater preparations for the final 
conflict.! 

As for Leonnatus, when Hecataeus came to him as 
envoy and begged him to aid Antipater and the 
Macedonians with all speed, he promised to give 
military aid. He crossed over, therefore, into Europe 
and went on to Macedonia, where he enlisted many 
additional Macedonian soldiers. When he had 
gathered together in all more than twenty thousand 
infantry and fifteen hundred cavalry, he led them 
through Thessaly against the enemy. 

15. The Greeks, giving up the siege ? and burning 
their camp, sent away to the town of Melitia the camp 
followers, who were useless in a pitched battle, and 
the baggage train, while they themselves went for- 
ward with light equipment and ready for battle in 
order to engage the forces of Leonnatus before Anti- 
pater joined him and both armies came together in 
one place. They had in all twenty-two thousand 
foot soldiers, for all the Aetolians had previously 
departed to their own country and not a few of the 
other Greeks had at that time scattered to their 
native states. More than thirty-five hundred horse- 
men took part in the campaign, two thousand being 
Thessalians exceptional for their courage. In these 
especially the Greeks trusted for victory. Now 
when a fierce cavalry battle had gone on for some 
time and the Thessalians, thanks to their valour, were 
gaining the upper hand, Leonnatus, after fighting 


1 We have no account of the immediate sequel. Seuthes 
retained his title, but seems to have become an unwilling ally 
of Lysimachus, whom he deserted in 313 (Book 19. 73. 8). 

2 i.e. of Lamia (chap. 13. 6), which had continued through 
the winter of 323/2. Maelitia is north of Lamia in southern 
Thessaly. 
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aleis els rómov teàuatóðn, Toîs ors! ğÀarrToðrTo, 
moots ðè Tpaúuaoı mepimecòv kal Tedevrýoas 
úno rôv iðiwv ġphy ral mpòs Tv åmookeviv àm- 

4 pvéxðn Tereňeurykós: t © innopayią aunpôs 
rôv ‘Eývav vevuenkórwv Mévwvos imnapyoôvros 
To Oerrañoð, ebòs h rv Mareðóvwv pdìayé 
goßovpévy roùs immeîs åmeyópnoev èk rot meðiov 
mpos tàs únepreévas voywplas kal t tÕv 
Tómwv ÖyupóryTųe Tův dopdňceiav mepierorýoaro. 
rÕv è Oerraðv innéwv npocpayoévwv ral òà 
Tv õvoywpiav ånpákrwv ywopévwv oi uèv “EÀ- 
Ànves Tpórarov orýoavtes kal TÔv vekpðv rvpieð- 
oavres annàÀdynoav êk rûs påxns. 

5 Ti & úortepaig mapayevnévros `Avnirárpov 
perà Tis Svvápews kal ovupi$avros Toîs ÑrTTh- 
pévois iav ot mávres Makeðóves êrorýoavro tův 
orpatoreðeiav kal Tùy tÕv wv orTparnyiav 

6 mapéaßev ’Avrínarpos. oros è kpivas émi ToÔ 
mapóvros ńovyiav éxew Kal bewpõv Toùs moňepiovs 
innokpatoðvras TÌv év ià TÕv ópaÀAĝı? àro- 
xópnow ånéyvw, Òt sè tis voywpias mpodywv 
kal Toùs Únepôegíovs TóToUs mporatadaupavópevos 

7 dmeyúpnoev êk Toúrwv TÔv Tonwv, ’Avridios &è 
ó Tôv EAývwv ortparTnyòs émpave? páyy vikýcas 
Toùs Maxeðdvas épýðpeve mepi Oerrailav ŝa- 
TpiBov kal kapaðokðv Tùy rÕv moňeuiwv ópuńv. 

Kai Tà pev karà roùs "Edànvas èv Toravrais 

8 eùnpepiais Ýnipye. rÕv ôe Maxeóvwv bañaoco- 
kpatoúvTwv oi Aðyvaîot mpòs raîs úÚrapyoŭúcais 
vavoiv ğÀħas karteokevacav, wore yevéoðar ràs 

1 ors Wesseling : ómàois. 


? ópaàðv Dindorf: õràwv. 
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brilliantly even when cut off in a swampy place, was 322 B.o 


worsted at every point. Stricken with many wounds 
and at the point of death, he was taken up by his 
followers and carried, already dead, to the baggage 
train.! The cavalry battle having been gloriously 
won by the Greeks under the command of Menon 
the Thessalian, the Macedonian phalanx, for fear 
of the cavalry, at once withdrew from the plain 
to the difficult terrain above and gained safety for 
themselves by the strength of the position, When 
the Thessalian cavalry, which continued to attack, 
was unable to accomplish anything because of the 
rough ground, the Greeks, who had set up a trophy 
and gained control of the dead, left the field of 
battle. 

On the next day, however, when Antipater came 
up with his troops and joined the defeated, all the 
Macedonians united in a single camp, and Antipater 
took command of the whole. He decided to avoid 
fighting for the present and, in view of the fact that 
the enemy were superior in cavalry, determined not 
to retreat through the plain. Instead, by going 
through the rough country and seizing in advance 
any points of vantage, he made good his retreat from 
the region. Antiphilus, the Greek commander, 
having defeated the Macedonians in a glorious battle, 
played a waiting game, remaining in Thessaly and 
watching for the enemy to move. 

The affairs of the Greeks were thus in thriving 
condition, but since the Macedonians had command 
of the sea, the Athenians made ready other ships in 
addition to those which they already had, so that 


1 Cp. Arrian, FGrH, 156. 1. 9; Justin, 13. 5. 14-16. 
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ndocas ékaròv éßðouńkovra. rv è Mareðovikôv 
veðv oùgðv akoclwv kal Teogapákovra Tv vav- 
9 apylav elye Kàeîros. obros è vavpayhoas mpòs 
Eùeriwva: ròv ’Abnvaiwv vaúapyov èvikrnoe volv 
vavpayiars kal ovyvàs rv moepiwv vev Ši- 
éhbeipe mepi tàs kadoupévas *Eyıivdõas* vúoovs. 
16. "Apa è roúrois nparropévois Iepõikras, 
Exo ueb’ éavroô tóv re Paciàéa Diirrov kal ràv 
Paoi\rhv Šúvajuv, ĉorpárevoev èri ° Apiapábyv ròv 
Kanraõorias uváoryv. oŬros yàp où mpooéywv 
roîs Makeðóow únrò èv 'Añetávõpov mapewpáðn 
ià roùs nepil Aapeiov dyõvas kal mepioracuovs, 
dvaotpo$iv è roàvypõviov elľye kupieðwv ris Kar- 
2 maðorlas. ð kal modà èv êk TÕv mpoodðwv 
xpýLarta ùÂpoioe, Suvdpeis È èyywplovs kal čev- 
kàs peydàas ovveorýoaro. ò kal Baoidelas 
åvrimoroúpevos čroryuos ġv mpòs ròv Mepõikkav 
craywvieobar, metoùs èv éywv tTpiopuplovs intreîs 
òè pupiíovs mevrakioyiÀíovs. Ò è Iepõikkas 
covvdas aùr® páyņv Kal t maparáčet vixýoas 
1 Eċeríwva Böckh: 'Heriwva Fischer following the MSS. 


3 Grauert suggests Arydôas for ’Exıváðas (see note to trans- 
lation). 


1 Diodorus has condensed his account of the naval cam- 
paign to the point of unintelligibility, although it was prob- 
ably the decisive factor in the war. We cannot even be sure 
whether Diodorus intends to mention two sea battles or three. 
T. Walek (Revue de Philologie, 48 (1924), 23 ff.) reconstructs 
the campaign as follows. While part of the original Athenian 
fleet of 240 ships (chap. 10. 2) blockaded the fleet of Anti- 
pater in the Malian Gulf, the rest held the Hellespont and 
for a time prevented Leonnatus from coming to the aid of 
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there were in all one hundred and seventy.? Cleitus 822 s.a. 


was in command of the Macedonian fleet, which 
numbered two hundred and forty. Engaging with 
the Athenian admiral Evetion he defeated him in two 
naval battles and destroyed a large number of the 
ships of the enemy near the islands that are called 
the Echinades. 

16. While these things were going on, Perdiccas, 
taking with him King Philip and the royal army, cam- 
paigned against Ariarathes, the ruler of Cappadocia. 
His failure to take orders from the Macedonians had 
been overlooked by Alexander, owing to the struggle 
with Darius and its distractions, and he had en- 
joyed a very long respite as king of Cappadocia.? 
As a result he had amassed a great sum of money 
from the reveñues and had formed a large body of 
native troops and mercenaries. He was thus ready 
to enter the lists against Perdiccas in defence of his 
kingdom with thirty thousand infantry and fifteen 
thousand cavalry. Perdiccas joined battle with him, 
and, defeating him in the conflict, slew men to the 
Antipater. Although this fleet was increased to 170 ships, 
it was defeated in the spring of 322 by the larger fleet of 
Cleitus at Abydos (cp. {nseriptiones Graecae, editio minor, 
2, 298 and 493). Cleitus then crossed the Aegean and 
defeated the other Athenian fleet with great loss at the 
Lichades Islands in the Malian Gulf (see critical note}, and 
at once removed to Amorgos for the final battle (Plutarch, 
Demetrius, 11. 3; Marmor Parium for 323/2), which ended 
Athenian sea power forever. Itis hard to see how any battle 
of this war could have taken place near the Echinades (off 
the west coast of Acarnania), but this name may conceal a 
reference to Echinus on the north shore of the Malian Gulf. 

2 According to Hieronymus of Cardia (FGrH, 154. 4), 
Ariarathes lived to the age of eighty-two. For this campaign 
cp. Arrian, FGrH, 156. 1. 11; Justin, 13. 6, 1-3; Plutarch, 
Eumenes, 3. 2, 6. 
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aveîàe uèv eis TerpakioxiÀiovs, ebwypnoe Sè órèp 
Toùs nevrakioxiÀiovs, év ols Ñv kat aùròs ô Apia- 

3 páðņs. Torov èv oðv kal roùs ovyyeveîs aùroÔ 
ndávras aikiodpevos dveoraŭpwoe:` Toîs È NrryÂeîo 
ovyxwpýoas Tův dohdàeav kai karaorýoas Tà 
karà Thv Kannaðokxiav mapéðwke Tv oatpaneiav 
Eùpeve? r Kapõıavð, raĝðdrnep èé apys. ĝv 
pepepiopévos. 

4 ‘Yrò è roùs aùroùs kapoùs kat Kparepòs èk 
Kiùıxias avateúćas kev eis Makxedoviav, Bonbýowv 
Toîs mepi TÒv `Avrinarpov kat ciopfwoóuevos TS 
yeyevņuévas Ņrras rv Mareðóvwv. ye è metovs 
Lèv rÂôv eis `Aciav ° Adetavòpw ovvõiraßeßnkórwv 
étakioyiÀiovs, rÕv © êv mapõðw npoceànupévwv 
Terpakioxiàlovs, Ilépoas è ro$óras kat oßevðový- 
Tas yıÀlovs, immeîs è yıÀiovs kal TMevTakogiovs. 

5 mapeàbàv © eis ryv OQerrañiav kai toô mpwreiov 
nmapaywphoas ékovoiws `Avrinarpw kowÑ per 
aùroÔ kareorparonrédevoe mapa tòv [Inveiðv mora- 
óv. oi òè mávres ŅIpoioðyoav oùv rtoîs perà 
Aecovvárov mapayeyevnpévois meot uèv mÀeciovs 
TÔv TeTpakıopvupiwv èv roîs Bapéoiw õmàois, To- 
éra è kal opevõovra rpioyiMoi, imnes Ôè 
TEVTAKLOXINLOL. 

17. Oi è "Edàyves karà roûôTov Tòv rKkapòv 
dvreorparonéðevoav modd Tois nÀANÂeoi Aernópevov 
modot yàp aùrôv Õıà TAs mpoyeyevnuévas eùn- 
pepías karapovoðvres TtÕv modeuiwv els TAS 
narplðas ğoav dnmeànàvhóres mpos Trv trv iwy 
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number of four thousand and took captive more than 322 s.c. 


five thousand, among them Ariarathes himself. Now 
the king and all his relatives Perdiccas tortured and 
impaled +; but to the conquered people he granted 
immunity, and after putting in order the affairs of 
Cappadocia, he gave the satrapy to Eumenes of 
Cardia, just as it had originally been assigned.? 

About the same time Craterus also departed from 
Cilicia and arrived in Macedonia to reinforce Anti- 
pater and to make good the defeats that the Mace- 
donians had suffered.? He brought with him six 
thousand foot soldiers from those who had crossed 
into Asia with Alexander and four thousand from 
those who had been enlisted on the march, one 
thousand Persian bowmen and slingers, and fifteen 
hundred horsemen. Entering Thessaly and freely 
yielding the chief command to Antipater, he shared 
a camp with him beside the Peneius River.t Includ- 
ing those who had been under Leonnatus, there were 
gathered together in all more than forty thousand 
heavy armed infantry, three thousand bowmen and 
slingers, and five thousand cavalry. 

17. The Greeks who were encamped against them 
at this time were far inferior in numbers ; for many 
of them, despising the enemy because of their former 
good fortune, had gone away to their own cities to 


1 But cp. Book 31. frag. 19. 3-5 (Dindorf), according to 
which Ariarathes fell in the battle, and an adopted son 
escaped, later to recover the kingdom. 

2 Cp. chap. 3.1. The narrative is continued in chap. 22. 1. 

3? For other accounts of the final campaign of the Lamian 
War and the settlement that followed cp. Plutarch, Phocion, 
26-30; Arrian, FGrH, 156. 1. 12; Pausanias, 7. 10. 4-5. 

4 At Crannon, from which the battle next described takes 
its name. 
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2 éniokejw. Òe ås airias mov TÕv oTpatwrtÂv 
àrakroúvræv únodoinovs elyov êv t mapeupoài 
metoùs èv iouvpiovs kal mevrakıoyiÀiovs, immeîs 
Ôè rpioxiÀiovs kal mevrakociovs, év ols páMora 
elyov ras ris vikņs éÀmiðas id Te ràs TÔv dvòpôv 
dperàs kal Õà TÒ mewy vrokeîobai yæpav. 

3 Téos è rõv mepi `Avrinarpov kab?’ Ñpépav 
npoayóvrwv Tàs Õuvdueis kat mpokadovpévwy els 
axy TÒ èv mpôTov dvépevov TOÙS ATÒ TÕV T6- 
ÀAcwv napayevnoopévovs, TÖV Õè kaipõv kaTeneryóv- 
Twv Ņvaykáčovro ovykaraßaivew eis ròv úrèp 
rÕv wv kivðuvov. ékráéavres È tùův Šúvauv 
kal oneúðovres Õià TÕv innéav kpivat TOv TÓÀEpov 
roúrovs mpò tris trôv nmetðv ddayyos čoryocav. 

4 yevopévns ðè inmopayias kal rÔv Oerradðv in- 

TÉWV TÀEOVEKTOÚVTWV Õtà TAS ĞpETÀS ot Tepl TÒv 

’Avrinarpov ènmyyayov trùův ibiav ġdìayya kal 

roîs melois trv moàeuiww èmippdéavres moàùv 

enoiroûvro póvov. ot & “EňMnves rò Bapos kai rò 
nàñlos rv modera où Svuvápevoi hépew eùbòs 
amexwpnoav mpòs Tas Övoywpias, TNpoðvTesS TAS 

Tdéeis êmpedðs. rò kal paéduevoi TóTwV ÛTep- 

Seéiwv paðiws Ñupúvavro Troùs Makeðóvas, rep- 

Défrov ëyovres Tv ordow. oi è rôv ‘EMývwv 

inneîs émi toô nmporephpaTos ğvTes, ðs ëyvwcav 

Tv TrÕv nev dmoywpnow, eùbùs mpòs èkeiwvovs 

dapinmevoav. rore pèv oðv Torov ròv Tpõrov 

dywviodpevor Õeiúbyoav, perovons rijs vikns mpòs 
roùs Marxeðóvas: dréhavov © èv tÅ paxn Tv pèv 


o 


1 woħðv Post: modol MSS., deleted by Wesseling and 
Fischer. 
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look after their private affairs. Since many soldiers 822 ».o. 


were absent from duty for this reason, there remained 
in camp only twenty-five thousand foot soldiers and 
thirty-five hundred cavalry. They placed their chief 
hope of victory in the latter, because the men were 
brave and the ground was level. 

At last Antipater began to draw up his forces each 
day and challenge the Greeks to battle. For a while 
these waited for their men to return from their cities, 
but since time was pressing, they were forced to come 
out and stake all. They drew up their line, placing 
the cavalry in front of the phalanx of infantry, since 
they were eager to decide the battle by means of 
this arm. When the cavalry had met in battle and 
the Thessalian horsemen were getting the advantage 
because of their valour, Antipater led out his own 
phalanx and, rushing upon the infantry of the enemy, 
began to make great slaughter. The Greeks, since 
they were not able to withstand the weight and 
number of the enemy, immediately withdrew to the 
rough ground, carefully keeping their ranks. Thus 
they occupied the higher ground and easily repulsed 
the Macedonians thanks to their possession of the 
superior position. Although the Greek cavalry had 
gained the advantage, as soon as the horsemen 
learned of the withdrawal of the infantry, they at 
once retired toward them. Then, after such a com- 
bat as I have described, the battle was broken off, as 
the scales of victory swung in favour of the Mace- 
donians. Moreę than five hundred of the Greeks 
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“EMývav màeiovs rÂv nmevrakociwv, rv è Make- 
Ôóvæv ékaròv kal Tpidkovta. 

6 Th & úorepaig Mévwv pèv kal Avrigidos oi trôv 
‘EdMvav hyeuóves oùveðpeúoavres ßBovdeúoavro 
mórepov dvapeivavtes ToÙS amò TÕV móàewaw ovp- 
páxovs kal kataorávres ágıópayor mepi TÕv dÀwv 
akpvwvra Ù} TÔ mapóvre kup couvveičavres 
mpeofevwvrat mepi Seadúocews. éðoċev ov àno- 
orée kýpukas mepi TS TOÔ moàépov karaàú- 

TOEWS. mpağávrav Ò aùrôv rò Õóčav anekpiðyoav 
oi mepi TÒv `Avrinartpov karà móàes mpeofevew 
oùðevi yàp Tpónw kowùv cúàvow morýoeobar. 
rv è ‘EMývav où mpooðeyopévuv ràs karà 
nów Õadúoeis of pèv mepi Tròv Avrimartpov kal 
Kparepòv êroópkouv TAS mepi Oerradiav? módes 
kal kaTà kpáros ýpovv, uù) vvauévwv rôv ‘EàÀ- 
Ańvwv PBonbev. Siò kal Tv módewv mepipdßhwv 
oùoðv kal kar’ iðiav ékáorns npeoßevoúons mepi 
cradóoews mdáoais ovyywpðv TV eipivny èmeôs 

8 mpooehépero. Öıómep eurnecoúons óppñs eis tàs 
móàeis iig mopibeohðar Tv ocwrTnpiav rayòùò noa 
Ts eiphvys črvyov. oi © aàoTtpiwrara Siakel- 
evor mpòs Toùs Mareðóvas Airwàol kat ’Abnvator, 
ovpdywv Övres čpņpoi, perà trÕv iiwv orpar- 
nyðv éfovdeúovro mepi To moàépov. 

18. `Avrinartpos Sè Sià raúrns ris otparņyias 
craàóoas rò oúorņypa rõv ‘Edývav Üyaye rùv 
Súvapuv nâcav émi Tods ’Abqvaiovs. ó è Sipos 
épnpwbeis ris Tv ovupáywv Bonbeías èv åmopią 
Toà kabeorýke mávrwv Šè kaTapepopévwv èrm 


1 iakpwvwvra, Wesseling : $iakpivovrar. 
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were killed in the battle, and one hundred and thirty 822 B.0. 


of the Macedonians.1 

On the next day Menon and Antiphilus, the leaders 
of the Greeks, came together and took counsel 
whether they should wait for the allies from the cities 
and then, when they were in position to fight on 
equal terms, seek a final decision, or, yielding to 
the present situation, should send envoys to seek a 
truce. They decided to dispatch heralds to treat 
for peace. These carried out their orders, but 
Antipater answered that the cities must negotiate 
separately, for he would by no means make a mass 
settlement. Since the Greeks refused to agree to 
peace terms city by city, Antipater and Craterus 
began to lay siege to the cities in Thessaly and to 
take them by storm, since the Greeks could not 
send aid to them. When the cities were thus badly 
frightened and each on its own account began to 
send envoys about a settlement, Antipater came 
to terms with all of them, granting them peace on 
easy terms. This resulted in a movement among 
the cities to secure their safety separately, and all 
quickly obtained terms of peace; but those who 
were most hostile to the Macedonians, the Aetolians 
and the Athenians, deserted by their allies, took 
counsel about the war with their own generals. 

18. Antipater, after he had destroyed the alliance 
of the Greeks by this device, led all his forces against 
the Athenians. The people, bereft of the aid of their 
allies, were in great perplexity. All turned to 


1 Dinsmoor (Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age, 
329) places the Battle of Crannon on September 5, 322 B.C. 


2 mepi Qerraàiay Dindorf, êri Oerraàlas Fischer: émi Oer- 
Ttaàiav. 
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Tòv Anudðny kat Bowvrwv ToĝTov èknéprew mpe- 
afevriy mpos ` Avrirartpov Ù únèp TiS eiphvns, oĝros 
pèv Kkadoúpevos oúpßovàos où% Únýkovoev: Îy yàp 
Tpis ÑAwKOS Tapavópwv ka òia ToTo yeyovòs 
àTiuos kat kwàvóuevos úno Tõv vópwv ovpupov- 
Àcúew' ánodaßdov òè TYV mTiiav úno ToÔ Òýuov 
mapaxpÎua égeméupon npeopevrÀs erà Dwkiwvos 
kal Twwv éTépwv. TOÔ ’Avrindrpov, crakoú- 
TavTosS TÕV Aðywv Kal SóvrTos amókpiow wS dÀÀws 
où PÀ, ovàióontar TòvV mpòs ’ Abnvaiovs móeuov, 
eav BÙ Tà kaf’ éavroùs êmTpéjwow aùrô (kai 
yàp éreivovs gvykàeícavras cis Aapiav tròv ° Ayri- 
TaTpov TàS aùràs arokpioes menrorjoba mpeoßev- 
oavTos aùroÎ mepi TÅS eipńvns) ó Sipos oùk ©v 
ågiópaxos Ñvaykdoðn TÙY ÈTITpOTNV kat Tùv éou- 
giay nräcav Avrnárpo Sofvat mept TÄS Tóňcws. 
40 ÔÈ pavb pórws aùroîs Tpoceveybeis cuvvexópn- 
cev Exew, TÚV TE TÓW Kal Tàs kTýoes kal Tråààa 
ndvra TÀv òè ToALTELaV peréoTqoev êk Ts Šnpo- 
kpatias Kal mpocéragev darò Týoews elvat Tò 
moàirevpa Kkali Toùs èv KekTNpévovs mÀciw ôpax- 
pôv Soxa kupíovs elvat To ToNTeúpaTos kal 
Tis xepoTovias, Tos Õè KOTWTÉpW Tîs TiuÁOEwS 
àmavraşs Ws Tapayúóðers övraşs Kal modeuikoùs 
ánýàace Tîs moàTeias Kal Toîs Povàopévors xópav 
Ewer eis kaToikqow êv Ti Opdr. orot èv oĝy 
Övres mÀelovs TÕv pupiwv kal SroxiAian pereortá- 
noar è êk Tîs maTpilðos, oi è TV Opropévny Tipnow 
éxovres mepi èêvvakıoyıÀlous dneðeiybnoav kúpioi 


to 


w 


(eai 


| pupiwv kal ĉioxiàiwv Wesseling, uvpiwv xai xiàlwv Bergk : 
ouvpiwv kal coytàkuov. See Plutarch, Phocion, 28. 4. 
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Demades and shouted that he must be sent as envoy 322 s.c. 


to Antipater to sue for peace ; but, although he was 
called on by name to give advice, he did not respond. 
He had been convicted three times ! of introducing 
illegal decrees, and for this reason he had been de- 
prived of his rights as a citizen and was prevented by 
the laws from advising ; yet, on being restored to 
full rights by the people, le was at once sent as 
envoy along with Phocion and some others. When 
Antipater had heard what they had to say, he made 
answer that he would end the war against the Athen- 
ians on no other condition than that they surrender 
all their interests to his discretion ; for, after they had 
shut Antipater up in Lamia, they had made that same 
reply to him when he had sent envoys about peace. 
The people, not being in position to fight, were 
forced to grant to Antipater such discretion and 
complete authority over the city. He dealt humanely 
with them and permitted them to retain their city 
and their possessions and everything else; but he 
changed the government from a democracy, ordering 
that political power should depend on a census of 
wealth, and that those possessing more than two 
thousand drachmas should be in control of the govern- 
ment and of the elections. He removed from the 
body of citizens all who possessed less than this 
amount on the ground that they were disturbers of 
the peace and warmongers, offering to those who 
wished it a place for settlement in Thrace. These 
men, more than twelve thousand in number, were 
removed from their fatherland ; but those who pos- 
sessed the stated rating, being about nine thousand, 


1 The number of convictions is given as seven by Plutarch 
(Phocion, 26. 2) and as two by Suidas (s.v. Demades). 
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~ sÀ 4 k: H kI Ai E 
TÕS Te móàews kal ywpas kal karà roùs Lodwvos 
+ ? + £ 
võovs noùTevúovTo" TtávTes Õè Tas oùcias eldônoav 
yY 3 L d 
éxeiww avahaıpérovs. ġpoúpapyov ðè Mévvàňov kat 
` $ LA + 
ppovpàv hvaykdoðnoav Sétaohaı Tův oùk èmrpé- 
JÒ bi + A j A + A 
6 povoav oùðevi vewrepibeiw. nepil Õè Tis Dapov TÅv 
3 ` 3 Cas 
dvaġopàv émi roùs Baoiàeîs éroryoavro. ° AOnvaîor 
` F Fy- i F [A 3 ~ 
Lèv ov map éàmiða diàavpwnevbévres ërvyov ris 
bd 2 A h] tA 
eipývns kal TÒ ÀorTòv ATApÁXWS TOÀALTeEvóueEvot kal 
y >’ ~ a 
Tv xæpav dôcðs kaproúuevoti Tayù Taîs oùciais 
mpocavéðpauov. 
e 2 3 kd 
7 “O © 'Avrirarpos énavebav eis rhv Maxe- 
r ` ` P N 
õovíav ròv èv Kparepòv raîs åpuotovoais Tipas 
pi a ~ 
Te kal Õwpeaîs kóounoe kal TÕv Buyarépwv piav 
7 ~ 
auvvoikisas aùÙr® Tùv nmpeoßuráryv idav rùv eis 
~ 3 
8 Tùġv `Aciav endvoðov ovykaTteskeðacev. ópoťws ðè 
y “a z e la Ld 3 Eas 
kal raîs àààas ‘EàÀnviot mõàcow èmekxôs mpos- 
y y 
eveybeis kat tà moùTeúpara ovvayayæov Kal 
kaàðs' karaoroas ênraivwv kal orepdavwv éTuyev. 
9 e è II di > kd a ? z 
ó ðè Iepåikkas drokaraorýoas roîs Lapiois Týv 
ld 4 
Te möv kal ywpav karýyayev aùToùs eis TÙV 
y A Eal 
marplða, nepevyóras éT) Tpiol mÀciw TÖV TEO- 
gapákovrta. 
e ~ 2 
19. ‘Hues © ènrel tràs karà ròv Aapiakòv ró- 
À EmeTeàcobei 1 SrýAb 
epov èênireàcobeioas mpáéeis Srýàbopev, peraßn- 
ld ` 3 ~ la 
gópeða mpòs ròv èv rå Kvuphvņ yevóuevov móàcpov, 
t y ` A ld “~ 
iva uù pakpàav roîs ypóvos dnronmàavðpev TÒ 
` A e a 
ovveyės Ts ioTopiaşs. dvaykaîov & ori Bpayò 
A / A 
roîs ypóvois npocavaðpaueîv, ônrws capeorépas 
1 


kal kaàðs Fischer : kadìôs kal. 
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were designated as masters of both city and territory 822 s.c. 


and conducted the government according to the con- 
stitution of Solon. All were permitted to keep their 
property uncurtailed. They were, however, forced 
to receive a garrison with Menyllus as its commander, 
its purpose being to prevent anyone from undertak- 
ing changes in the government. The decision in 
regard to Samos was referred to the kings. The 
Athenians, being thus humanely treated beyond 
their hopes, secured peace ; and, since henceforth they 
conducted their public affairs without disturbance 
and enjoyed the produce of the land unmolested, they 
quickly made great progress in wealth. 

When Antipater had returned to Macedonia, he 
presented Craterus with suitable honours and gifts, 
giving him also his eldest daughter Phila in marriage, 
and helped him to prepare for his return to Asia. He 
likewise showed moderation in dealing with the other 
Greek cities, both reducing their citizen bodies and 
wisely reforming them, for which he received eulogies 
and crowns. Perdiccas, restoring their city and 
territory to the Samians, brought them back to their 
fatherland after they had been exiles for forty-three 
years.! 

19. Now that we have narrated all the actions in 
the course of the Lamian War, we shall turn to the 
war that took place in Cyrenê, so that the course of 
our history may not deviate too much from the 
chronological sequence. But it is necessary to go 
back a little in time in order to make clearer the 


1 Samos had been captured by the Athenian general 
Timotheüs in 366/5 (IG, 2. 699. 20; Nepos, Timotheüs, 1; 
Demosthenes, For the Rhodians, 9; cp. Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte, 3. 2. 245 f.). Diodorus returns to Greek affairs 
in chap. 24. 
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2 morowpev TàS Kkarà pépos mpdes. “Aprdàov 
yàp Tòv ék Tìs `Aocias Ôpaopòv momoapévov kal 
Kxaratàeúoavrtos eis Kpýryv perà rôv pobogópwv, 
kabárnep ev tÑ nmpò raúrns Búßàw SeSniúkapev, 
OiBpwv, els rôv piàwv vopitópevos,* Sodoovýoas 
Tòv “Apraàov kúpios èyévero TÂÔV Te ypnuárwv kal 

3rõv orpariwtõv, õvrwv émtakioyiÀiwv. ópolws 
òè kal rôv veðv èykpars yevóuevoşs kal rToùs 
oTpaTiwTas eis TaÚTas Îépevos karérmÀevoev eis Tiv 
xópav rv Kvpyvaíww. averàņngoòs Sè ue? avro 
Toùs êk ris Kupývņs ġvydðas xal toúrovs čxwv 
Kkabnyoupévovs ris êmpoàñs’ Sà Tùv rôv ró- 
Twv épnepiav, åmavrnodvrwv rôv Kupyvaiwv kal 
páxns yevopévns ó Oippwv vioas moods pèv 

4 dnérTewev, oùk oÀiyovs È etwypnoe. rvupievcas 
Ôè ToÔ Àuévos kal mohopkýoas kai karanàņgă- 
pevos Toùs Kupnvaiovs Ñváykacev ópodoyias mor- 
oaoÎĥar &ore ağroùs ovar åpyvpíov rdàavra 
mevrakóoia, TÕV Õè dpuárwv Tà Nion mpòs ràs 

5 oTpatelaşs ovveknéunew. Cienpeopevoaro è xal 
mpòs ràs Aas módes, détðv ovppayeîv s 
Léàovros aùroð ryv mÀàņoiywpov ABinv kara- 
orpéġeoðai. Šprace Sè kai rôv èunópwv tà 
karaàņghévra xpýpara êv TÔ pén ral rToîs 
orTpatiwTais els Saprmayiv čDwkev, ekkañoúpevos 
aùrôðv tràs mpoĝvuias eis ròv móàcpov. 

; Hertlein reads dvopatópevos for vopľópevos. 
peb’ abro Dindorf: uer’ aùroô. 
_* êmpoàĵĝs Wesseling and Dindorf: émgouàĵñs MSS. 
Fischer. ; 


2 The battle of Crannon probably took place in September, 
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several series of events.! When Harpalus had fled 822 e.o. 


from Asia and sailed to Crete with the mercenaries, 
as we have shown in the preceding Book, Thibron, 
who was regarded as one of his friends, treacherously 
murdered him and gained control of the money and 
the soldiers, who numbered seven thousand.’ He 
also took possession of the ships, embarked the sol- 
diers on them, and sailed to the land of the Cyrenians. 
He had taken with him the exiles from Cyrenê and 
was using them as instructors in his project because 
of their knowledge of the locality. When the Cyre- 
nians opposed him and a battle took place, Thibron 
was victorious, killing many and taking captive no 
small number. By gaining control of the harbour 
and besieging and frightening the Cyrenians, he 
forced them to come to terms, and to agree to give 
him five hundred talents of silver and to contribute 
half of their chariots to aid his campaign. He sent 
envoys, moreover, to the other cities, asking them to 
make an alliance on the ground that he was going to 
subdue the neighbouring parts of Libya. He also 
treated as spoil the property of the traders that had 
been captured in the port and gave it to his soldiers 
as plunder, calling forth their zeal for the war. 


322 (Plutarch, Camillus, 19; W. B. Dinsmoor, Archons of 
Athens in the Hellenistic Age, 329), but the settlement of 
Athens may not have been completed for several years (Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, 6. 458 ff.). 

2 Cp. Book 17. 108. 4-8. 

2 According to Pausanias (2. 33. 4), Harpalus was mur- 
dered either by his slaves or by a Macedonian named 
Pausanias. For other accounts of Thibron’s campaign 
against Cyrenê and his fina) defeat by Ptolemy cp. Arrian, 
FGrH, 156.9. 16-19 ; Justin, 13. 6. 18; Marmor Parium for 
322/1. In Book 17. 108. 6 and in Arrian the number of 
mercenaries is given as six thousand. 
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20. Ottow òè TÕV TpaypáTwv TÔ Oppovi mpo- 
xwpovvræv Ú TÚXN TAXÙ peraßaoĝoa é éranewvwoev 
aùròv ðıà ToaVTas aitias. TÔv hyepóvwv TÔV 
nmap aùrTÂ tis KpÌs èv rò yévos, õvopa è Mvacı- 
kàñs, eumepiav È xwv tTÕv Todepukav mpáčewv 
ôinvéxðn mpòs aùróv, èyrañéoas Lèv mepi ToÎ 
pepiouoð rv Aaúpwv, kat púoe Tapaxwðns ©v 
kal bpacòs nüTopóànoe mpos ToÙS Kvpyvaiovs. 

2 kaTnyophoas õe ToÀÀd TOÔ OiBpwvos eis OpÓTNTA 
kal amoTiav neoe Àñoat tàs ópoàoyias kal Tis 
EMcvbepias dvréyeolar. io kai raàdvrwv é&ýkovra 
póvov” ånoðeðopévwv, TÕv Õè Àorrðv xPpáTwv où 
Siðopévwv ó pev Oißpwv eyradéoas Toîs åßeory- 
kóc ovvéñaße Tõv Kvpyvaiwv tToùs mapóvras êv TÔ 
Àuév, õvras mepi oyðońkovra, eùbù ðè TÀ Súvauv 
enmayayav eml Thv móÀw emoMópket TÀ Kupiývyv: 
oùðėv òè Svvájevos mpâéat máňw mpòs Tòv Àpéva 

3 enavĵàle. rõv è Bapkaiwv kal Tv ‘Eonepirâõv 
ovppaxovvTov TÔ Opor Kvpnvaîor pépos pèv 
TS Svvápews åméùnov èv Tå Kvpývy, TO? pépet 
òè aTpateúoavTes enóplovv Tv Tv áoTvyeróvwv 
4 xæpav. Toúrwv © emkaàcoapévwv Bonbeiv ròv 
Oppwva dravras Toùs arpatrbrTas ekýyayev* èri 
TÀV ovppoayiav. kab’ ôv òh xpóvov ð Kpùs vÀ- 

\oyıgdpevos Tùův epnuiav Toô Àuévos čmeoe Toùs 
ev Kupývņ raraderphévras embéobar TÔ Mpuév. 

5 Úrakovodvrwv & evls aùròs kabyyoúuevos èr- 
éhero TÔ uéi kat Sà Thv dmovoiav roô Oißpw- 

1 uèv deleted by Bekker, Dindorf, Fischer. 


2 põvov Fischer póvwv. 3 Fischer brackets rô. 
4 eżýyayev Rhodoman : éźńýyayov. 


1 Also called Hesperides, Euhesperides, and Berenicê 
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20. Although the affairs of Thibron were thus 822 s.c. 


prospering, Fortune by a sudden shift humbled him 
through the following circumstances. One of his 
leaders, a Cretan by birth, whose name was Mnasicles, 
a man of experience in warfare, quarrelled with him, 
having complained about the distribution of the 
booty ; and being contentious by nature and bold, he 
deserted to the Cyrenians. Moreover, he made 
many complaints against Thibron, charging him with 
cruelty and faithlessness, and persuaded the Cyre- 
nians to break the treaty and make a bid for liberty. 
And so when sixty talents only had been paid, and 
the rest of the money was not being given, Thibron 
denounced the rebels, seized any Cyrenians who were 
in the port, some eighty in number, and then, leading 
his forces directly against the city, laid siege to it. 
As he was unable to accomplish anything, he returned 
to the port. Since the people of Barca and of Hes- 
peris? were allied with Thibron, the Cyrenians, 
leaving part of their forces in Cyrenê, took the field 
with part and plundered the land of their neighbours. 
When these called on Thibron to give them aid, he 
led all his soldiers against the alliance.? At this the 
Cretan, concluding that the harbour was deserted, 
persuaded those who were left in Cyrenê to attack it. 
When they obeyed him, he at once made an attack 
on the port, leading the way himself; and, easily 
gaining control of it thanks to the absence of Thibron, 
(modern Benghazi), the westernmost city of Cyrenê. Barca 
lies a short distance north-east. 


2 i.e. against the Cyrenians and their Libyan and Cartha- 
ginian allies, who are not mentioned until chap. 21. 4. 
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vos paðiws èykpar)s yevóuevos TÀ Tmepieiróueva 
Tôv fopriwv dnokatéornoe Toîs unópois kal Tòv 
Apéva hidotipws èrýper. 

6 ‘O õe Oippwv rò uèv npõôrov dbóuws elyxev, 
droàwàekòs TóTov ènikapov kal TàS TÔV otpa- 
TwTÕv dmookevds’ erà è Tara bapońýoas kal 
Tv mów TÅv òvopačopévyv Tavúyerpa érroMoprý- 
gas dvéðpape Taîs eàmior. per’ Àiyov $è mdv 
aùròv ovvéßn nmepinmeceîy peyádois darrópaow. 

7 oi yàp êv Taîs vavoiv vres TOÔ Muévos orepnpévor, 
rpopijs è dmopoðvres elwberovav kaf Ñpuépav èri 
Tv xöpav éfévar kat Tàs rTpofàs ék TaúrTns 
mopiteoðai. ot è Aipves éveðpeúoavres aùroùs 
mÀavwpévovs katà Tùv yæpav moods pèv år- 
ékTewavy, oùk òÀiyovs Ò ebwypnoav: ot è mepiňeih- 
févres ék roô kivðúvov karapvyóvres eis ras vaðs 
anméràeov eis Tàs ovppayiðas móe. èmyevopévov 
Sè ueydìov nveúuartos ai mÀeñorar èv úrò rûs 
haàdoons karerólnoav, rÕv © Awv ai pèv eis 
Kýrpov, ai è eis AïyvnTov aneppipnoav. 

21. o cè Oippwv TnÀkavrTy ovuhopĝ TEpt- 
TETWV ÖHWS AVTELXETO TOÔ TMOÀČLOV, TpoyELptod- 
pevos Sè rôv piñwv rovs eùlérovs črmempev eis Thv 
IHedoróvvņnoov dvaàņpouévovs rv čévwv roùs 
evõiaTpiBovras mepi? Taivapov. čne yàp TÔv àuí- 
ahay? yevopévav modot ienrdavðvro nroûvres 
Toùs puoloðorýoovras Kal rére mept Taívapov 
úmñpxov màeiovs TÕv ÕoyıiÀiwv Kal mevrakosiwv. 

2 rovrovs è oi meuphévres dvéňaßov, ròv &è els 


d tarenoday Wesseling : xarenovrýðņoav R, katenovrioĝn- 
cay XF. 


2 mept Reiske: èm. 
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he restored to the merchants what was left of the 322 s.o. 


cargoes and zealously guarded the port. 

At first Thibron was disheartened, since he had lost 
an advantageous position and the equipment of his 
soldiers ; but afterwards, when he had recovered his 
spirits and captured by siege the city called Tauchira, 
his hopes again rose. It chanced, however, that in 
a short time he again encountered great misfortunes. 
The crews of his ships, having been deprived of their 
harbour and running short of food, were accustomed 
each day to go out into the country and gather 
supplies there ; but the Libyans ambushed them as 
they were wandering about the country, killed many, 
and took no small number captive. Those who 
escaped the danger fled to the ships and sailed away 
for the allied cities. But when a great storm overtook 
them, most of the ships were swallowed by the sea ; 
of the rest, some were cast ashore in Cyprus, others 
in Egypt. . 

21. Nevertheless Thibron, although he had en- 
countered such a misfortune, did not give up the 
campaign. Selecting those of his friends who were 
fitted for the task, he sent them to the Peloponnesus 
to hire those of the mercenaries who were waiting 
about near Taenarum ; for many of the discharged 
mercenaries were still roaming about seeking pay- 
masters; and at that time there were more than 
twenty-five hundred of them at Taenarum. His mes- 
sengers engaged these and set out upon the voyage to 


3 tôv åpioĝwv Wesseling, rôv dpobærwv Fischer: duohw- 
Twv. 
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Kupývyv màoðv emoroðvro. ris Sè roúrwv mpó- 
tepov mapovoiast ot èv Kupnvañot Oapphoavres 
roîs yeyovóoi mporepýpacı páv ovvíýjav kal 
vnikýoavres Tòv Oißpwva moňoùs rô orpatıwr®v 
3 dmékrtewav. ià Öè ràs éňarræoes ó Oibpov 
droywóokwv Òn Tà kara rhv Kuphvnv mapaðóćws 
náv ébdppnoe: rÕv yàp arè Tawdpov orTpatıw- 
TÕv karanàcevodvrwv kal peydàņns aùr yerpòs 
4 npooyevopévns eŬŭeàms èyévero rý puyi. oi ðè 
upnvañoi máùv Îewpoðvres ròv móňeuov aùčó- 
pevov pereméppavro Tùv ovupayiav mapà tÔv 
màņnoroyopwv Aßúwv kal mapà rôv Kapynõoviwv, 
dalpoicavres è Toùs drmavras perà Tv moNtkÂv 
orpatwTaS Tpiopupiovs Ñroyudtovro maparáče 
mepi TÕv dwy Õiakpibivar. yevopévns è mapa- 
ráčews ueyáànņns ó uėv Oíppwv voas tÑ uáxn 
kal moňoùs dveddv mepiyaphs Ñv, os aùrika páda 
5 kupeúowv Tv mànoiov móàewv, ot è Kvpnvaîor 
TÕv oTparnyðv ånávræv dvņpnuévwv èv ti ayn 
ròv Kpñra Mvacıcàñv ueb’ érépwv eiÀovro otparn- 
yóv. Oíßpwv & èrapheis TÑ viky Tòv Muéva rõv 
Kvupyvaiwv êroópryoe kal ri Kupývy kaf’ ńuépav 
6 npooßoààs êrowîro. xpovitovros è roô modéuov 
Kupnvañor èv oraviovres Tpoġñs éoraciaoav mpòs 
aàÀńàovs’ êmparovvrwv òè rv Õnuorikõv kal 
Toùs rrypaTtikoùs êkBadóvrwv ol Tis marpiðos 
aorepnbévres ëhvyov oi èv mpos OQißpwva, ot ` eis 
7 Aťyvrrov. oroi è neloavres ròv Hrodeuaîov 
kardyew aùroùs kov dyovres Súvajuv dčtódoyov 
nekieýv Te kai vavrik)v kal orparnyòv `Ogdéàdav: 
Ôv rùv napovoiav dkoúoavres ot mapa TÔ Oißpavi 
PUyAÕES, VUKTÒŞS ÈTIXEPÁOAVTES TpÖS TOVTOUS ÅT- 
T4 
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Cyrenê. But before their arrival the Cyrenians, en- 822 s.c. 


couraged by their successes, joined battle and defeated 
Thibron, killing many of his soldiers. But when, on 
account of these failures, Thibron was now ready to 
abandon the operations against Cyrenê, he unex- 
pectedly regained courage ; for as soon as the soldiers 
from Taenarum put into port and a large force was 
added to his strength, he became confident in spirit. 
As the Cyrenians saw the tide of war again rising, 
they summoned the allied forces from the neighbour- 
ing Libyans and from the Carthaginians, and having 
collected in all thirty thousand men including their 
citizen soldiers, they made ready to reach a final 
decision in battle. When a great battle had taken 
place, Thibron, having won the victory with great 
slaughter of the enemy, was overjoyed, believing that 
he would at once capture the adjacent cities ; but the 
Cyrenians, whose commanders had all been killed in 
the battle, elected the Cretan Mnasicles general 
along with others. Thibron, elated by the victory, 
laid siege to the port of the Cyrenians and made daily 
assaults on Cyrenê. As the war continued a long 
time, the Cyrenians, who were in want of food, 
quarrelled among themselves; and the commons, 
gaining the upper hand, drove out the rich, who, be- 
reft of their fatherland, fled, some to Thibron, others 
to Egypt. The latter, after persuading Ptolemy to 
restore them, returned bringing with them a con- 
siderable force, both infantry and naval, with Ophellas 
as general. The exiles who were with Thibron, hear- 
ing of the approach of these men and attempting to 


1 rs Sè roúrwv mpórepov mapovolas Fischer, mpò &è rìs 
toúrwv mapovolas Rhodoman, ri òè Toran åmovoig . . . Bap- 
pýcavres xal tots Wesseling : tù 8è roúraw mapovoig R (ånovoig 
written above by second hand) XF. 
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éva Àdðpa, pwpabévres änavres Karekómnoav. 

8 oi òè ris Kuphvns orparņyoðvres Šnporixoi, poßn- 
bévres TÅv TÕv pvydðwv ráloðov, Seúsavro mpòs 
rov Oifpwva rai kowi moñepeîv mpòs rov 'Ogéddav 

9 napeorevátovro.  OhéAas &è katanoàeuńoas Tòv 
Oppwva kal Cwypýoas, črt Sè Trv móňewv èy- 
kpaT)s yevóuevos mapéðwke Tás Te móÀeS kal T)V 
xópav lĪroàcpaíw T® Paoie?. oi èv oĝv Kvp- 
vañor kal ai nepiorkoboar nóÀes ToTov TOV TpóTov 
anopañoðoar Thv evbepiav nò Tùv Irodepairhv 
Baciàciav êrdybnoav. 

22. Iepõikkas è kai ò Paoieùs Piirros kara- 
nenodeunkóres `Apiapáðyv kat tùv oaTpareiav 
aùroô Eùpeve? mapaðóvres éywpioðnoav èk rìs 
Kannaðoxias. raravroavres è eis rv Ilio 
icy čkpwav åvaorárovs morñoat úo mées, Týv 
Te TÕv Aapavðéwv kal rhv Tv `‘Ioavpéwv aĝraı 
yàp ért tâvros 'Adetdávõpov Bdàarpov ròv Nirá- 
vopos ànékTewav, ånoðeðeryuévov orparnyòv dua 

2 kal oatpányv. Tv pèv oĝv TÔv Aapavséwv mów 
EE eġóðov yepwodpevoi kal Toùs ŅBÂvrTas kara- 
ofáčavres roùs © dàdous éfavðparosioduevoi 
kaTéorapav Tiv Sè râ ‘Ioavpéwv, osav òyupàv 
kal peyáàny, ere òè nAÑIovoav dàkipwv dàvòpõv, 
émi èv huépas* úo moMoprýoavres vepyðs kal 

3 moods T©v iiwv dmopadóvres dveyópnoav: ot 
yàp èyyöpior Peàðv kral rv Awv TÔV pòs 
moùoprkiav dvņkóvrwv eùnmopoðvres, re è rais 
yvyxais únopévovres TÒ Šewòv napaorarıkôs érol- 

4 uws Ùrèp TÌs edevbepias amébvyorov. ri Sè rpiry 


1 ġpépas Hertlein : juépus MSS. followed by Fischer. 
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go over to them secretly at night, were detected and 8322 s.o. 


cut down to a man. The democratic leaders of 
Cyrenê, becoming alarmed at the return of the exiles, 
made terms with Thibron and prepared to fight 
against Ophellas in common with him ; but Ophellas, 
after defeating and capturing Thibron and also gain- 
ing control of the cities, delivered both the cities and 
the country over to Ptolemy the king.! Thus the 
Cyrenians and the surrounding cities lost their free- 
dom and were annexed to the kingdom of Ptolemy. 
22. Now when Perdiccas and King Philip had 
defeated Ariarathes and delivered his satrapy to 
Eumenes,? they departed from Cappadocia. And 
having arrived in Pisidia, they determined to lay 
waste two cities, that of the Larandians and that of 
the Isaurians ; for while Alexander was still alive 
these cities had put to death Balacrus the son of 
Nicanor, who had been appointed general and satrap. 
Now the city of the Larandians they took by assault, 
and after killing the men of fighting age and enslaving 
the rest of the population, razed it to the ground. 
The city of the Ísaurians, however, was strongly 
fortified and large and moreover was filled with stout 
warriors ; so when they had besieged it vigorously 
for two days and had lost many of their own men, 
they withdrew ; for the inhabitants, who were well 
provided with missiles and other things needed for 
withstanding a siege and were enduring the dreadful 
ordeal with desperate courage in their hearts, were 
readily giving their lives to preserve their freedom. 


1 The capture of Cyrenê is placed in 322/1 by the Parian 
Marble. Ptolemy had not yet become king (Book 20. 53. 3). 
For the later attempt of the Čyrenians to recover their freedom 
see Book 19. 79. 1-3. 

2 Cp. chap. 16. 3. 
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Toðv pèv dvnpnuévav, rÕv Šè teyâv edenes 
ExôvTwv TÀS pvàakàs ià rv onávw rv åvpôv 
emeredéoavTo mpõéw oi kaTà TÙY móÀw ýpwikův kal 
pvýpNs åġíav. ; ópôvres yàp anmapaitnrtov oĝoav 
Tv kar’ aùrôv' Twpiav kal óvapuv ok Ëxovres 
ågióypewv Tv äpuvovuévny? Tò pêv èyyerpioar TÅV 
nów kal TÀ kaT aùroùs émıTpépat Tois moàepiois 
oùk čkpwav, éupavoĝs oŭons Ts ueb Ufpews 
Tipwplas, VukTÒS ò’ dpobvuaðov mps ròv eùyevi 
Bávarov óppýoavres rékva èv kal yuvaîkaş Kal 
yoveîs eis tàs oikías èykàeicavres evénpnoav, 
kowòv ÎavaTov kal rápov Õıà roô mupòs éìduevor. 
5 rôs Sè pàoyòs ädvw mpòs Öpos aipouévns oi pèv 
Ioavpeîs rà krýuara kal ndvra tà Švvápeva Toîs 
kparoðow œpedcias nmapéyeoðat TÔ mupè nmap- 
éBadov, ot òè mepi ròv Ilepõikkav Bavudoavres rò 
ywópevor" mepiéornoav Tùv Öúvaıv kal kar 
Tmdávra Tómov éßiáķovro maperoneceiv eis rhv móňwv. 
6rôv © èyxwpiwv åmò TÕv reyðv åpvvopévav kal 
moods rv Mareðóvwv karaßpaňàóvræv črt uâ- 
àov ó Iepõixras KATATÀNTTÖpEvos eTe TÙv 
airiav 8t’ Ñv ol Tàs oikias kal Tà Àomà ndvra TÔ 
mupti mapaðeðwkóres hidoriuws tà Teix fvàdr- 
T TOUL. Tédos òè roô Iepõikkov kal rôv Maxe- 
õóvwv árò ris móňews åToxwpyodvrwv oi ` Icavpeîs 
eis TÒ mp éavroùs pújavres év taîs olkiais cuv- 
8 eráßnoav roîs oikeiors. Iepõikkas Sè vukrròst 
SreAboúons Edwke Tos oTpaTóTaLs TYV TÖÀW els 
ciaprayýv. orot è tùv àóya karaoßécavres 


1 Dindorf reads xaf?’ abrâv. 


? dpvvovpévyv Dindorf: dpwvouénv MSS., followed by 
Fischer. 
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On the third day, when many had been slain and the 8322 s.c. 


walls had few defenders because of the lack of men, 
the citizens performed a heroic and memorable deed. 
Seeing that the punishment that hung over them 
could not be averted, and not having a force that 
would be adequate to stave the enemy off, they 
determined not to surrender the city and place their 
fate in the hands of the enemy, since in that way their 
punishment combined with outrage was certain ; but 
at night all with one accord, seeking the noble kind 
of death, shut up their children, wives, and parents in 
their houses, and set the houses on fire, choosing by 
means of the fire a common death and burial. As 
the blaze suddenly flared aloft, the Isaurians cast into 
the fire their goods and everything that could be 
of use to the victors; Perdiccas and his officers, 
astounded at what was taking place, stationed their 
troops about the city and made a strong effort to 
break into the city on all sides. When now the 
inhabitants defended themselves from the walls and 
struck down many of the Macedonians, Perdiccas 
was even more astonished and sought the reason why 
men who had given their homes and all else to the 
flames should be so intent upon defending the walls. 
Finally Perdiccas and the Macedonians withdrew 
from the city, and the Isaurians, throwing themselves 
into the fire, found burial in their homes along with 
their families.. When the night was over, Perdiccas 
gave the city to his soldiers for booty. They, when 
they had put out the fire, found an abundance of 


1 Justin (13. 6. 1-3) tells much the same tale but in con- 
nection with Perdiccas’ war against Ariarathes. 


S yvópevov Hertlein: yevõpevov. 
t Dindorf adds ris before vvkròs. 
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moàdv åpyvpőv Te kal ypvoðv eðpov, œs v módcws 
yeyevnuévns eùðaiuovos èk mToàðv ypõvwv. 

23. Merà Sè Tùy amwàceav ræv módewv kov ĝúo 
yuvaîkes eis ovvorkiopòv TÔ Iepõikka, Nikad Te 
À) “Avrindárpov huydrnp, v aùroòs ó Iepõikkas #v 
Lepvyorevkws, kai Kàceordrpa ġ 'Adeédvðpov uėv 
ased) yvyoia, Buydryp Sè Piàirrov roô ’Apúvrov. 

26 òè Hepåikkas mpõrtepov pèv Ñv kekpikðs kowo- 
npayiav ` Avrirdrpw kal Õià Toro Týv pvyorelav 
enenointo uýnw TÕv kar aùtòv mpayudrwv pe- 
Paiws orepewpévwv: ùs 8è mapéňaße ras re Baoi- 
Akas Svvdpes kal rv rÕv Paoidéwv npooraciav, 

3 peréneoe Toîs Àoyiopoîs.. opeyóuevos yàp Bacı- 

Àcias čomevõe thv Kàeorárpav yua, vouitwv ŝià 

Tavrys nmporpéþeocðar roùs Makxeðóvas ovykara- 

okevátew aùr rv trÕv wv eéovoiav. oùmw ĝè 

Povàóuevos ànmokaàúņaoðar mpòs rův empoi 

karà uèv Tò mapòv fye rùv Nikarav, õrws uù ròv 

?’ Avrinmartpov adÀórpiov éxn raîs iðias empodaîs: 

perà è rara 'Avriyóvov Tv mpoaipeoiw aùroû 
karavoýoavros kal hiÀiav ëyovros mpòs ’Avrira- 

Tpov, ETL Òè övTos TOÔ dvõpòs ToÚToV TpakTıkwrTáToV 

TÕv Ņyeuóvav ékpwev aùròv éknoðæv moroaobar. 

êmpaàaw ov aùr® ıaßodds yevõeîs kai kary- 
yopías aðikovs pavepòs v avarphowv aùróv. ó & 

’Avriyovos ovvéoet kal róàuņ čiaßépwv pavepôs 

pèv drepaivero Boúdcohai mepi rv èykadovuévawv 
aroàoyýoaclat, Adûpaą è mapackevacápevos Tà 
mpòs ròv pagpòv éàabe perà rv iwv hiàwv kal 


2 ródewv Wesseling : moepiaw. 


A 


1 For these and other intrigues, and for the flight of Anti- 
gonus to Macedonia, cp. Arrian, FGrH, 156. 9. 20-24, 26 : 
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silver and gold, as was natural in a city that had been 822 s.c. 


prosperous for a great many years. 

23. After the destruction of the cities there came 
two women to marry Perdiccas,! Nicaea, the daughter 
of Antipater, for whose hand Perdiccas himself had 
sued, and Cleopatra, who was Alexander’s own sister, 
daughter of Philip son of Amyntas. Perdiccas had 
formerly planned to work in harmony with Antipater, 
and for this reason he had pressed his suit when his 
position was not yet firmly established ; but when he 
had gained control of the royal armies and the 
guardianship of the kings, he changed his calcula- 
tions. For since he was now reaching out for the 
kingship, he was bent upon marrying Cleopatra, 
believing that he could use her to persuade the 
Macedonians to help him gain the supreme power. 
But not wishing as yet to reveal his design, he married 
Nicaea for the time, so that he might not render 
Antipater hostile to his own undertakings. Presently, 
however, Antigonus learned his intentions, and since 
Antigonus was a friend of Antipater and, moreover, 
the most energetic of the commanders, Perdiccas de- 
cided to put him out of the way. So, by bringing false 
slanders and unjust charges against him, he clearly 
revealed his intention of destroying him. Antigonus, 
however, who excelled in keenness and daring, out- 
wardly let it be known that he wished to defend 
himself against these charges, but secretly he made 
arrangements for flight and, with his personal friends 


Justin, 13. 6. 4-8. The flight cannot be dated before the 
winter of 322/1. 
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ToÛ vio AnunTpiov vurròs eicfàs eis tràs *Arrixàs 
vas. èv è ravrais kopobeis eis tùv Eùpórnv 
npoĵye ovpuikww ` AvrinaTtpw. 

24. Kara òè TOUTOUS TOÙS Karpos ’Avrinmartpos 
ka Kparepòs èri roùs Airwàods éorpárevoarv, 
exovtes mekoùs uèv Tpiopvpiovs, inneîs Sè Sio- 
Xiàíovs xal mevrakooiovs’ oĝrot yàp trv èv tô 
Aapar® moé Srarodeunodvrwv únóoiror Sı- 

2 épevov dyeipwroi. oi è Airwàol TyÀovrwv 

Õvváduewv êm aùroùs ópunuévav où KATETÀdYN- 
aav Tas Yuxas, ddà Toùs èv drudátovras raîs 
MAuciars ålpoisavres eis pupiovs ratéhuyov eis Toùs 
opeivoùs kal Tpayeîs TóToVS, eis oŬs Tékva kal yv- 
vaîkas kal Toùs yeynpakróras kal TÒ TÔvV ypnudrwv 
TAÑIos ánéhevro, Kal tàs pèv dvwyúpovs móňets 
etéNmov, ràs è ðyupórnri Šıaßepoðoas $povpaîs 
déioàóyois Šradaßóvres eùróňuws Ýnrépevov Tv Tv 
moàeuiwv ëpoĝov. 

25. Oi ôe mepi tov `Avrinarpov kal Kparepòv 
eloßañóvres eis rhv Altrwàiav kal tàs eùyepórTovs 
nodes òpðvres pńýpovs Čppnoav èri Toùs åva- 
kexwpnkóras ecis tràs Õvoywplas. TÒ pèv ov TpôTov 
oi Mareõóves mpòs rórovs yvpoðs kal tpayeîs 
Pratópevor nodoùs TÕv orparıwrÂv ånéßaňov: ý 
yap rópa TÔ Aitwàðv mpooiafoñoa Tùv èv Toîs 
Tonos óxvpóryra pgðiws Åuúvero roùðs à Tùv 
nponérerav eis dponbýrovs kivðúvovs mporirmrtov- 
Tas™ perà è rara rôv mept Kparepòv oreyvà 
kaTaokevacávTwv kal ovvavaykalóvTrwv ToÒS To- 
Àepiovs uévew tòv yepÂðva kal Šiakaprepev év 


1 nporinrovras Dindorf : mpoonrimrovras. 
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and his son Demetrius, boarded the Athenian ships 322 ».c. 


undetected at night. And having been brought to 
Europe in these, he travelled on to join forces with 
Antipater. 

24. At this time Antipater and Craterus had taken 
the field against the Aetolians with thirty thousand 
infantry and twenty-five hundred cavalry ; for of 
those who had taken part in the Lamian War, the 
Aetolians alone were left unconquered.* Although 
such great forces were sent against them, they were 
in no panic-stricken mood, but gathering together all 
who were in the full vigour of manhood to the number 
of ten thousand, they retired to the mountainous and 
rough places, in which they placed the children, the 
women, and the old, together with the greater part 
of their wealth. The cities that could not be de- 
fended they abandoned, but those that were par- 
ticularly strong they secured, each with a considerable 
garrison, and boldly awaited the approach of the 
enemy. 

25. Antipater and Craterus, coming into Aetolia 
and finding that the cities which were easy to capture 
were deserted, moved against the men who had with- 
drawn into the difficult regions. At first, then, the 
Macedonians, violently attacking positions that were 
strongly fortified and in broken terrain, lost many of 
their soldiers ; for the hardihood of the Aetolians 
joined with the strength of their positions easily 
turned back men who rushed headlong into dangers 
beyond reach of succour. Afterward, however, when 
Craterus had built shelters and was forcing the enemy 
to stay through the winter and to hold out in regions 

1 Cp. chap. 18. 8. This campaign, since it follows the 
battle of Crannon (September, 322), belongs to the archon- 
year 322/1. 
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Tóroişs yiovoßoovuévois kal trpopis evõðeéoiw eis 
2 roùs êoydrovs ÑÀbov kivõúvovs: avayraîov yàp ñv 

Ñ karafávras árò rv ôpéwv ðıaywvioaohai mpos 

Òuvdueis modaràaciovs kait orparnyoùs èmipaveîs 
N uévovraşs Úm évõeias kal kpupoð craphaphvar. 
Hn Ò aùrÕv droywworkóvrowv TV cwTnpiav aùró- 
parós tis Àŭois rôv kakâðv pávy, kabdrep beðv 
rivos eÀeoðvros arv Tùv eùpvyiav. °Avriyovos 
yap ó mepevyðs èk Ts `Acias ovpuiéas roîs mepi 
Tòv 'Avrinmarpov éciðagev aùroùs mepi rìs Öns 


a 


empovàñs roô Iepõikkov kat ðióre ryv Kàeord- 


d IAA p4 A A ô + ÉJ 
rpav yauýoas eùbs Ņéei perà Tis Õvváduews eis 
Makeðoviav ws Paoiàeds kal Tyv Nyepoviav aù- 

4 Tv napaphoerar. oi è mepl rov Kpartepòv Kal 
’Avrinmarpov ĝia Tò mapdõofov ris mpocayyeàlas 
karanàayévres ovvýðpevoav pera TÕV Ņyepóvwv. 
nporebeions ov Povàñs mepi roúrwv čðoćev uo- 
yvwuóvws mpòs èv Airwàoùs è$ ols v õvvaròv 
ciadvbivar, ras è Svváueis kata Táyxos mepaioĝv 

bd ~ kd 7 N A ` A $ A $ $ 
eis Thv  Aciav kai TÔ èv Kparepô Tùv rìs ° Acias 
hyepoviav mepiribévar, TO © ° Avrindtpw Tùy Tis 
Eùponns, npeoßevew òè kal npòs Iroàepaîov mept 
H A ` A 
Kkowonpayias, övra roô uèv Ilepõikkov mavreàôs 
3 $ te a ` y A ki 2 # 
dàÀdórtpiov, éavroîs è piàov, kowf è èmpBovàevd- 

bù Kal 4 ` 3 À A ô 2 

5 pevov. eùĵùs ov npòs pèv Aitrwàoùs ðdÀvow 

7 
enorýoavrto, Õieyvwkóres ÜorTepov aùToùs kara- 
"~ “a “v 
nmoàeuioa kal peraorioa mavoikiovs ånavTtas els 

7 ta A 3 la 
Tv èpņuiav? kal moppwrtdrw ris `Aocias Kkeévnv 
xæpav, aŭro è óypa ypápavres akódovðov 
Toîs mpoepnuévors nmapeokevdovro TÀ Tmpòs TÙùv 
otparteiav. 

1 So Madvig: è roîs yiovoßoàovuévois ral tpoġfjs évõeeîs. 
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that were covered with snow and lacking in food, the 322 s.a. 


Aetolians were brought into the greatest dangers €; 
for they had either to come down from their moun- 
tains and fight against forces numbering many times 
their own and against famous generals, or to remain 
and be utterly destroyed by want and cold. When 
they were already giving up hope of salvation, relief 
from their troubles appeared of its own accord, just as 
if one of the gods had been moved to pity by their high 
courage. For Antigonus, he who had fled from Asia, 
joined Antipater and told him the whole plot of Per- 
diccas, and that Perdiccas, after marrying Cleopatra, 
would come at once with his army to Macedonia as 
king and deprive Antipater of the supreme command. 
Craterus and Antipater, dumbfounded by the un- 
expected news, met in council with their commanders. 
When the situation had been presented for delibera- 
tion, it was unanimously decided to make peace with 
the Aetolians on whatever terms were possible, to 
transport the armies with all speed to Asia, to assign 
the command of Asia to Craterus and that of Europe 
to Antipater, and also to send an embassy to Ptolemy 
to discuss concerted action, since he was utterly 
hostile to Perdiccas but friendly to them, and he in 
common with them was an object of the plot. There- 
fore they at once made a treaty with the Aetolians, 
firmly resolved to conquer them later and to move 
them all—men, women, and children-—to the most 
distant desert of Asia. When they had recorded a 
decree embodying these plans, they made prepara- 
tions for the campaign. 


1 The winter of 322/1. 


2 Madvig suggests es rwa èpńunņv, and other editors have 
proposed oixeias or Airwàlas for ’Aolas. 
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6  Iepõixras õè rovs re piħovs kal roùs hyepóvas 
daðpoioas mpoéðnke Bovàùv mórepov mì rv Maxe- 
Õoviav xpù otTparevew Ù mpórepov émi ròv Ilro- 
Àcpaîov oppo. mávrwv © eneveylévrww eml rò 
npórepov katraroepĵoat tòv Ilroàcepaîov, mws 
unòèv épnóðiov čywot ts karà rv Mareðoviav 
óppñs, Eùpevi pèv eténeppe perà vváuews déo- 

óyov, npoorağas èdeðpeveiwv roîs mepi ròv ‘EÀ- 
Ańonmovrov TóToLs Kal thv aBaciw kwàvew, aùròs 
ôe dvadaßav Tùv Súvapw” èk rås Iiobuis riv 
mopeiav émi Tùv Atyunrtov emoveîro. 

Taôra uèv ov enpayôn karà roûôrov ròv èv- 
avrtóv. 

26. Em äpyovros © Abrot Pidokàéovs èv 
‘Poun kareorálnoav ýnaroi Tdios Zoàrikios Kal 
PTdios Aos. emi è roúrwv `Appiôaîos ó kara- 
arabeis émi Thv karaxopsiv roô ° Adetávðpov ow- 
partos, guvrereňekws Tùv åppdpačav è% fs ðe 
katrakopobiva tò RaciÀkòv oôpa, mapeokevá- 

2 ero TA mpòs Tùv kopuòýv. énmel Õè TÒ karackev- 
agbèv épyov, déiov? únapyov Tis °` AÀetdvðpov čééns, 
où póvov kata tův ðandavny Šiýveyke trv dÀwv, 
os anò nov raàávrwuv karaokevacbév, &ÀÀà 
kai TÑ karà Tùy régyvnv mepirrórnre mepiBónrov 
únfple, kaàðs éxev úroàapßávopev àvaypádýat 
mepi aùToÔ. 

1 ùv ŝúvauv added by Fischer. 
2 ăgtov Dindorf: déródoyov. 


1 Cp. chaps. 29-32 for the campaign of Eumenes, and 
chaps. 33-37 for that of Perdiccas. 

? Philocles was archon in 322/1. Livy (8. 37. 1-3) calls 
these consuls C. Sulpicius Longus and QÑ. Aemilius Cerre- 
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Perdiccas, gathering his friends and generals, 322 s.c. 


referred to them for consideration the question 
whether it was better to march against Macedonia 
or first to take the field against Ptolemy. When all 
favoured defeating Ptolemy first in order that there 
might be no obstacle in the way of their Macedonian 
campaign, he sent Eumenes off with a considerable 
army, ordering him to watch over the region of the 
Hellespont and prevent a crossing ; and he himself, 
taking the army from Pisidia, proceeded against 
Egypt.: 

Such, then, were the events of this year. 

26. When Philocles was archon in Athens, Gaius 
Sulpicius and Gaius Aelius were elected consuls in 
Rome.? Jn this year Arrhidaeus, who had been 
placed in charge of bringing home the body of Alex- 
ander,’ having completed the vehicle on which the 
royal body was to be carried, was making prepara- 
tions for the journey. Since the structure that had 
been made ready, being worthy of the glory of Alex- 
ander, not only surpassed all others in cost—it had 
been constructed at the expense of many talents— 
but was also famous for the excellence of its work- 
manship, I believe that it is well to describe it.* 


tanus (adding that some gave the nomen of the latter as 
Aulius) and assigns them to the year following the consuls 
mentioned in chap. 2. 1 above; but the Fasti insert a “ dic- 
tator year ” between the two sets of consuls, and the tradi- 
tional chronology assigns Sulpicius and his colleague to 
323 B.c. See H. Stuart Jones in Cambridge Ancient History, 
T. 321-322. 

3 Cp. chap. 3. 5. 

4 For a discussion of this funeral car cp. Kurt F. Müller, 
Der Leichenwagen Alexanders des Grossen (Leipzig, 1905), 
and H. Bulle, “ Der Leichenwagen Alexanders,” Jahrbuch 
der Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts, 21 (1906), 53-173. 
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3 Ipôrov èv yàp áppötor TÔ owuartı kateokev- 
doðn ypvooðv ofvpýarov dyyeřov? kal toT åvà 
éoov enràņpwoav apwpdrwv trôv ápa Švvapévwv 
T)V eùwsiav kail Thv Siapoviv mapéyeolar TÖ cw- 

apatie. êndvw òè ris Oýkys énerébero? kaiunthp 
xpvooðs, åpuótwv ákpißpôs kat mepidapßpdvov Thv 
davwTáTw mepihéperav. TaŬTNs © èrdvæ mepiékeTo 
fowis iarperhs ypvooroikiàros, map Ñv čbecav 
TÈ To perņnààayóros ómàa, Povàdpevoi ovvowcer- 
ov tv öÀàyv pavraciav taîs mpokateipyacpévais 

5 mpdéeoi. perà è rara mapéornoav TÅv ToûTO 
kopoĝoav åppápačav, Ñs kaTeokeúagTo katà pèv 
Thy kopvņv kaudpa xpvoñ, čyovoa ġoíða Abo- 
KOAANTov, ýs v Tò pev mÀdTos kT mNYÕvV, TÒ 
ôè ufkos õóðeka, óró õè Thv Únwpopiav map’ ĝàov 
TÒ épyov Îprykòs* ypvooðs, T oxýuaTL TETpdyw- 

vos, éywv tpayeàdhwv mporopàs ekrúrovs, £ ôv 

Ñprvro kpikot ypvoo? Ôirdàaorot, Ôe Öv karta- 
KEKpPÉRAOTO OTÉMKA TOMTIKOV XPÖACE TAVTO- 

6 ĉaroîs Sarperðs karnvhiouévov. èm è têv 
äkpwv únñpye Oúoavos ervwròs ëywv eùpeyébes 
køðwvas, WOT èk moo ÕıaorýuaTtos mpoo- 
minmtew tòv póhov roîs èyyiovoi. rara è tàs 
Tis kapápas ywvias è$ ékaorns v màevpâs Nirn 
Xpvoñ tporaroġópos. Tò © ekõeyóuevov TV ka- 
pápav mepíorvàov ypvooðv úmipyev, yov `lwvà 
Kiovókpava. évròs è ro mepiorúňov ðiktvov v 
xpvooðv, tò nmdáyos t ndok Öakrrvaîov kal 

1 ápuóćov transposed from after oġvpýàarov by Fischer 
(app. crit.). 
2 dyyeîov conjecturally added by Fischer (app. crit.) 


Other editors suggest Àéxrpov, kpwociov, féperpov, &yyos. 
8 êmeréhero Dindorf: éreribero. 
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First they prepared a coffin of the proper size for 322 »c, 


the body, made of hammered gold, and the space 
about the body they filled with spices such as could 
make the body sweet smelling and incorruptible. 
Upon this chest there had been placed a cover of 
gold, matching it to a nicety, and fitting about its 
upper rim. Over this was laid a magnificent purple 
robe embroidered with gold, beside which they 
placed the arms of the deceased, wishing the design 
of the whole to be in harmony with his accomplish- 
ments. Then they set up next to it the covered 
carriage that was to carry it. At the top of the 
carriage was built a vault of gold, eight cubits wide 
and twelve long, covered with overlapping scales set 
with precious stones.! Beneath the roof all along the 
work was a rectangular cornice of gold, from which 
projected heads of goat-stags in high relief.? Gold 
rings two palms broad were suspended from these, 
and through the rings there ran a festive garland 
beautifully decorated in bright colours of all kinds. 
At the ends there were tassels of network suspending 
large bells, so that any who were approaching heard 
the sound from a great distance. On each corner of 
the vault on each side was a golden figure of Victory 
holding a trophy. The colonnade that supported the 
vault was of gold with Ionic capitals. Within the 
colonnade was a golden net, made of cords the thick- 

1 The chamber was, in round numbers, twelve by eighteen 
feet. For the roof of scales compare that of the Monument 
of Lysicrates in Athens. 

2 Or, reading 8pâvos for pıykós, “ Beneath the roof and 
covering the entire chamber there was a rectangular ceiling (?) 
of gold, from the edges of which projected heads of goat-stags 
in high relief.” 


4 Bpryxòs Wachsmuth, 8pâvos Ussing : Bpóvos. 
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Takas Tmapadàýàovs Ewogópovs réooapas ťoovs 
Toîs roiyois Ëyov. 

27. Toórav © ð pèv mpôros v xwv dppa rto- 
pevròv kal kabýuevov ènmi rovrov ròv °Aàéfavõpov, 
perà yeîpas éyovra okfrnrtpov dianpenés’ mepi Sè 
ròv Paoiàéa pia pèv únĝpye bepanreia kabwrio- 
év Mareðóvwv, dààņn õè Ilepoðv pnàogópwv 
kal mpò ToútTwv órÀopópor' ó Sè Ševrepos eye Tos 
enakodovloĝvras rf) Bepaneig eàépavras rekoopn- 
évovs noàeurôs, avaßáras ëyovras èk pèv rv 
éunpoobev ’Ivõoús, ék 8è rôv õmobev Maresdvas 
kaĵwnràopévovs TÀ avvýbe okevĵ' Ó òè TpiTos 
innéwv eias pupovpévas tàs év taîs mapardéeci 
auvaywyás, ó è réTapTos vas kekoounuévas mpòs 
vavpayiav. kal mapà pèv TV eis Tù)v kapápav 
elooðov únfpyov Àéovres ypvoot, Seðopkóres mpòs 

2 Toùs etganopevopévovs: dva péoov è ékdorov tTÕv 
Kkióvwv únipye xpvooðs kavos vateívwv èk Toĝ 
kára kat’ òÀlyov péypi TÔv kiovokpávwv. ènrávw 
è ris kauápas karà péonv rv kopuiv hows? 
únñpxev únaíbpios, čyovoa ypvooðv oréßavov aias 
eù eyéðn, mpòs ôv ó Aros npooßdàwv tàs drrivas 
KkarteoKkevake Tův aùyv dnooriÀßBovoav kal oeo- 
Lény, oT èk pakpoĵ ciaorýpartos ópôobar Tùv 
nmpóoopw dotpanj naparànoiav. 

3 ‘H © úno tiv kauápav xkaĝłéðpa Svo elyev dfo- 

1 kárw added by Wilamowitz. 
2 Wilamowitz suggests xomixis. 


? The chamber resembled a peripteral Joniec temple. 
Architrave and frieze are not mentioned and may have been 
omitted. The goat-staąg masks correspond to the water 
spouts of the temple; but, since they are found on all four 
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ness of a finger, which carried four long painted 822 ».c. 


tablets, their ends adjoining, each equal in length 
to a side of the colonnade.? 

27. On the first of these tablets was a chariot 
ornamented with work in relief, and sitting in it was 
Alexander holding a very splendid sceptre in his 
hands. About the king were groups of armed 
attendants, one of Macedonians, a second of Persians 
of the bodyguard,” and armed soldiers in front of them. 
The second tablet showed the elephants arrayed 
for war who followed the bodyguard. They carried 
Indian mahouts in front with Macedonians fully 
armed in their regular equipment behind them. The 
third tablet showed troops of cavalry as if in formation 
for battle ; and the fourth, ships made ready for naval 
combat. Beside the entrance to the chamber there 
were golden lions with eyes turned toward those who 
would enter. There was a golden acanthus stretch- 
ing little by little up the centre of each column from 
below to the capital. Above the chamber in the 
middle of the top under the open sky there was a 
purple banner blazoned with a golden olive wreath of 
great size, and when the sun cast upon it its rays, it 
sent forth such a bright and vibrant gleam that from 
a great distance it appeared like a flash of lightning. 

The body of the chariot beneath the covered 
sides, we must suppose a hip roof or a cloister vault. The 
cella walls are lacking, but their place is taken by the gold 
net, which permits the sarcophagus within to be seen. The 
four tablets correspond in position to the Ionic frieze of the 
Parthenon. 

2 Literally “ apple-bearers.” The men of the Great 
King’s bodyguard had golden apples in place of ferrules or 
spikes at the butts of their spears (Herodotus, 7. 41). 

3 Or, reading yomixis, “ There was a base upon which 
Tested a golden olive wreath.” 
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vas, oðs mepieðivevov” rpoyol Iepoixo? Téooapes, 
ðv únripxov ai èv màñuva? kal ai rvynulðes 
kaTakeypvowpévat, TÒ è nmpooninrov tois eĝd- 
heo: pépos oinpoðv. rÔv &’ déóvwv TÀ mpoéyovra 
xpvoð rareokevagro mporouàs ëyovra Àeóvrwv 

4 oapúvny óða kareyovoas. rarà è puéoov rò 
uiros elyov móňov évņnppoopévov unyavikôs èv 
éon T kaudpg, Gore Öüvaoðaı ià ToúrTov TÀv 
Kapapav dodàevrov eÎvat roîs gepoîs kar? àv- 

5 wpdàovs TóTovs. Teoodpwv © õvrwv pupðv érd- 
aT Terpaoroigia Gevyðv Únéķevkro, Teoodpwv 

hpuóvav érdorw evye mpooðeðepévwv, WOTE TOÙS 
dmavras ńuóvovs elvai é$ńrovra kal réooapas, 
émiÀcňeypévovs raîs Te púpos kal Tos åvaorhua- 
aw. EkaoTos ÕÈ ToÚTwV eorepdvwTo keypvowuévy 
arepávy kal map’ ékarépav trôv oiayóvæv elyev 
éénpryuévov kúðwva ypvooðv, mept è roùs rpa- 
xýdovs yAbõvas Aborodýrovs. 

28. “H pèv oĝvy dppdpata, roraúrny čyovoa Tův 
kaTackevhv kal Õià Tis ópádoews pňov Ñ rs 
drayyeàias pawouévn peyañonpereorépa, Toons 
éêmeonâäro Hewpoùs Sia Tyv mepipónrov Õóćav: oí 
yàp êk TÕv móewv kab’ ås alel yivorro mavõnpel 
auvývræv kal náv mpoénmeunmov, oùk èumuTÀd- 

2 evor Tis katà Tùv Îewpiav téppews. droñovbws 
òè raúry TÑ peyañorpereiq napnkoovber màñbos 
óðororðv Kal TEXVITÖV, étt Ò TÖV OTPaTLWTÕV 
TAPANEUTÖVTWV. 

’Appiaîos pèv ov oyeðòv črn vo karavaňwoas 

1 oùs mepreðivevov Dindorf: odomep éðivevov. 


2 önñpxov ai piv mÀàñuva Wesseling: úri è èv mÀd 
} © ÚnNPXE TQ èv mÀàdyia 
MSS., Fischer. Z 
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chamber had two axles upon which turned four 322 ».o. 


Persian wheels, the naves and spokes of which were 
gilded, but the part that bore upon the ground was 
ofiron. The projecting parts of the axle were made 
of gold in the form of lion heads, each holding a spear 
in its teeth. Along the middle of their length the 
axles had a bearing ' ingeniously fitted to the middle 
of the chamber in such a way that, thanks to it, the 
chamber could remain undisturbed by shocks from 
rough places. There were four poles, and to each of 
them were fastened four teams with four mules 
harnessed in each team, so that in all there were 
sixty-four mules, selected for their strength and size. 
Each of them was crowned with a gilded crown, each 
had a golden bell hanging by either cheek, and about 
their necks were collars set with precious stones. 

28. In this way the carriage was constructed and 
ornamented, and it appeared more magnificent when 
seen than when described. Because ofits widespread 
fame it drew together many spectators ; for from 
every city into which it came the whole people went 
forth to meet it and again escorted it on its way out, 
not becoming sated with the pleasure of beholding it. 
To correspond to this magnificence, it was accom- 
panied by a crowd of roadmenders and mechanics, 
and also by soldiers sent to escort it. 

When Arrhidaeus had spent nearly two years in 

1 There seems to be no satisfactory explanation of this 
device. 

3 The use of several poles on the same vehizle is Persian 
(Xenophon, Education of Cyrus, 6. 1. 51-52, 6. 4. 2). Bulle 
(pp. 71-73) suggests that the poles were placed one in front 
of the other. 


3 toîs oeopoîs xar’ Geer: karà roùs oeopobs kale Fischer 
in app. crit. suggests xarà roùs fovvoerðeîs Kal. 
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nepi TYY KaTaokeviv tTÔv épywv ànekópioe TÒ 
cpa To Paociéws k Bafvàðvos eis Aïyvrrov' 
3 Iiroàepaîos Sè riuðv ròv 'Adééavpov dmývryoe 
Lerà uvápews péypi Ts Evpias kai mapadaßov 
tò oôpa ris peyiorns ppovriðos Ñéiwoev. Ekpwe 
yàp ènmi ToD mapóvros eis uèv “Appwva pù mapa- 
Kkoitew, katà è Tv éktiouévyv úT aùroð nów, 
êmipaveoráryvy oĝoav oyeðóv Tt rv karà Tùv 
4 oikovuévyv, anobéołai. kareokeúacev oðv Tépevos 
karà TÒ péyeĥos kal katà Tùv kataokevùv Tis 
 Acédvòpov ðóéns dérov, ev ®© ryëecúoas avròv 
kal Îvoiais pwixaîs kai yoi peyaionpernéot 
Tuýoas où map àvôpómwv póvov dÀ\ňà Kal mapà 
5 Qeðv kañàs dpopàs čÀaßev. oi pèv yàp ävôpwror 
Sià rò rĝs yuxis eùxápiorov kal peyaňóvyov 
gvvérpeyov mávrolev eis tův °`Adeéávõperav ral 
npolúpws éavroùs eis Tùv orTpateiav mapeiyovro, 
kainep Ts Paois Öuvducws ueňdoúons mode- 
eî mpòs Ilrodepaiov, kal kwðúvwv mpoðýàwv kal 
peydiwv övrwv uws dmavres T)V ToÚTov owTypiav 
6 Toîs ¿iois kiwĝúvois ékovolíws Tmeprenorýoavrto' oi 
Sè leol Õed TÅv åperùv kal eis mávras roùs hiñovs 
emeikeav èk TÕv peyiorwv Kiwvðúvwv mapaĝótws 
aùròv Õéocwoav. 

29. Ilepòikkas yàp úpopùðpevos aùðroð tv aŭ- 
énow aùròs pèv ëxpwe perà tÔv PBaoiéwv TÔ 
mÀciotw uépet TS Öuvdpews oTpaTtTeveiww èri TÀv 
Aiyvnrov, Eùuevĵi © ééénreppev èm ròv ‘EMho- 
rovrov kwàŬúoovra Toùs mept TÒv `Avrimartpov kal 
Kparepòv Siaßaivew eis tùy 'Aciav, oùs aùrĝ 
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making ready this work, he brought the body of the 321 ».c. 


king from Babylon to Egypt.: Ptolemy, moreover, 
doing honour to Alexander, went to meet it with an 
army as far as Syria, and, receiving the body, deemed 
it worthy of the greatest consideration. He decided 
for the present not to send it to Ammon, but to 
entomb it in the city that had been founded by 
Alexander himself, which lacked little of being the 
most renowned of the cities of the inhabited earth. 
There he prepared a precinct worthy of the glory of 
Alexander in size and construction. Entombing 
him in this and honouring him with sacrifices such 
as are paid to demigods and with magnificent games, 
he won fair requital not only from men but also from 
the gods. For men, because of his graciousness and 
nobility of heart, came together eagerly from all sides 
to Alexandria and gladly enrolled for the campaign, 
although the army of the kings was about to fight 
against that of Ptolemy ; and, even though the risks 
were manifest and great, yet all of them willingly 
took upon themselves at their personal risk the pre- 
servation of Ptolemy’s safety. The gods also saved 
him unexpectedly from the greatest dangers on 
account of his courage and his honest treatment of 
all his friends.? 

29. For Perdiccas, viewing with suspicion Ptolemy’s 
increase in power, decided that he himself and the 
kings would make a campaign against Egypt with 
most of the army, but Eumenes he sent to the Helles- 
pont to prevent Antipater and Craterus from crossing 


1 Cp. Arrian, FGrH, 156. 9. 25, 10. 1; Pausanias, 1. 6. 3; 
Strabo, 17. 1. 8. 
2 According to Pausanias, the body was buried at Mem- 
phis. 
3 Cp. chaps. 14. 1 and 33. 3. 
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2 Thv åppóķovoav Šúvajuv, ovvečénepje Šè kal rôv 
dgroàóyaw hyepóvwv Tods ikavoús, &v foav èm- 
pavéararor "Aàkéras ó dõeàdos raì Neorródeuos, 
kal Toórois mapereàcóoaro nmávra meðapyeiv Eù- 
peve? Õid Te Tùv orparņnyiav aùroð kal Sià ùv 

3 ris miorews PBeBaróryra. ó © Ebuevis perà ris 
Soheions Svvdpews mapeàlùv èri tov “EMúonrovrov 
kal mpokatackevaodpevos™ èr tis bias oatparelas 
innwv nàñbos ekóopnoe Tùv ortparıdv, ederi 
kaleorÂcav kaŭTà TOTO TÒ pépos. 

4 Tõv õè mepi Kparepòv xal 'Avrirartpov mepaws- 
odvrwv tàs Övvdueis ér rs Ečpórns ó èv Neo- 
nróňepos ġlovjoas r® Eùueve? kal repi avròv 
éxwav Mareõovrùv Sva dfióňoyov Adðpa Ši- 
enpeaßevoaro mpòs toùs mepi ròv °Avrinarpov kal 
ovvlépevos kowonpayiav ènepoúevoe tO Eùpeveî. 
katapav)s è yevõuevos kal ovvavaykaoðbels uáynv 
ovváai aùrós re érwðúvevoev dvarpeðivar kal Thv 

5 Òúvauıv ageðòv dnacav åméßaħev: ó yàp Eùpevis 
virýoas kal moioùs dveàùv Tò Àorróv re mAfbos 
TÕv aTpaTiwTõv Tpoonyáyero kal Thv Šúvapuv Tùv 
idiay où póvov ià rÕs vikns emnúénoev, dÀňà kal 
npocàaßópevos Mareðóvwv dyabðv dvõpôv mAñlos. 

6 Neomróepos uèv ov merà Ttpiakociwv innéewv 
Sracwleis ék Tis maparádfews dhimnevoe perà tov- 
Twv mpos roùs mepi ròv 'Avrinmarpov: orot Sè 
avveðpeðoavTtes mepi To moàépov ðiéyvwsav rås 
Suvdpeis eis úo pép Šredeõv kal rò uèv Erepov 
’Avrinarpov dvaħaßóvra npodyew èm Kikas, 
Sraroepýoovra mpòs Iepõikkav, rò Sè Ao pépos 
êxovra Kparepòv emBaàeîv rois mepi ròv Eùpevî 


ì npooraraoxevacdpevos Dindorf. 
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into Asia,! giving him a suitable force. He also sent 321 ».o. 


with him enough of the commanders of note, of whom 
the most prominent were his brother Alcetas and 


Neoptolemus ; and he ordered them to obey Eumenes 


in all things because of his skill as general and his firm 
loyalty. Eumenes, with the forces that had been 
given him, went to the Hellespont; and there, having 
already prepared a large body of cavalry from his own 
satrapy, he marshalled his army, which had previously 
been deficient in that branch. 

When Craterus and Antipater had brought their 
forces across from Europe, Neoptolemus, who was 
jealous of Eumenes and had a considerable number 
of Macedonians in his following, secretly entered into 
negotiations with Antipater, came to an agreement 
with him, and plotted against Eumenes. On being 
discovered and forced to fight, he himself was in 
danger of being killed, and he lost almost all his 
forces; for Eumenes, after he had won the victory 
and had killed many, won over the remaining soldiers 
and increased his own power, not only by the victory 
but also by having acquired a large number of stout 
Macedonians. But Neoptolemus, who had saved him- 
self from the battle with three hundred horsemen, rode 
off with them to Antipater. A council of war was 
held, and it was decided to divide the forces into two 
parts. Antipater was to take one part and set out 
for Cilicia to fight against Perdiccas, and Craterus 
with the other part was to attack Eumenes and, after 


1 Cp. chap. 25. 6. For this campaign cp. Arrian, FGrH, 
156. 9. 26-27 ; Justin, 13. 8. 1-9; Plutarch, Eumenes, 4-7 3 
Nepos, Eumenes, 3-4. It is dated 321/0 by the Parian 
Marble, and probably took place early in the summer 
of 321. 

f 
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Kal ToÚTovs KaTanodeuýoavTta Kkatavrâv mpòs 
Avrinatpov, oTws eis taùrò ovvaylecôv tôv 
Svvádpewv kal To Iroàepaiov mpooànphévros eis 
Tv avupaxiav uvatoi yévwvrat nepiyevéobat TÂv 
BaorMrôv ðvvápewv. 

30. Eùuevis è muvlavõpevos mpodyeiv èr’ aùròv 
Toùs modepíovs ÑOporoe navtayólev tràs Šuváues 
kal páňoTa Thv inmkýv: Toîs yàp metoîs où 
Svvdpevos ekiowbivar TÅ Maxesovucf pdàayyı 
katearevúabev dédàoyov oúornpa TÔv innéwv, S? 

2 ôv ijAmbe kparýoew røv vavriwv. ós È Ñyyiav 
ANAAL ai Svuvdpeis, ó èv Kparepòs avvayayav 
eis erkànolav Tò nmÀÑÂos kal mapopphoas eis ròv 
dyðva rtoîs oltkeiors Àdyois ëpyoe Šiðóvaı rois 
OTPATÓTUS, àv kparhowot T páx, Šiapráoa 

3 TÔv noàeulwv náoas tàs ånookevás. ndvrwv Šè 
mpobúpwv yevopévwv éġéraġe tův Šúvapv, roô pèv 
Segio Képartos aùròs ýyoúpevos, To © eðwvýpov 

aThy \yepoviav napaðoùs Neonrroàéuw. elye Sè 
Toùs aúunavras neovs pėv ĉiopupiovs, ©v Ñoav of 
mÀeious Maresðóves® Sraßeßonpévor raîs åvòðpaya- 
bios, êv ols ele páMora ràs ¿Àmiðas ris viens 
inneîs è ouvnkodovlouv màelovs tv Sioyıdiwv 

5 Eúpevis © elye metoùs pèv Šiopvpiovs, TavrTo- 
Saroùs Toîs Yyéveow, inneîs è nmevrakioyıdlovs, 
Se ðv ròv kivõðuvov kpivev Õreyvórer. 

 Auporépwv Sè roùs inneîs Siedouéevan? ènl rà 

képara Ka ToÀùÙ mpò Tis páňayyos mpoinmevodv- 

Twv ò pèv Kparepòs npôros perà TÂv emÀérrwv 

êmppdgas Toîs modepiors Ñywvioaro pèv Tepi- 

Pàéntws, opadévros òè roô innmou ënmeoev èn TV 
1 éféraće Hertlein : čraće. 
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defeating him, to join Antipater. In this way, when 321 s.c. 


they had combined their forces and had added 
Ptolemy to the alliance, they might be able to over- 
match the royal armies. 

30. As soon as Eumenes heard that the enemy was 
advancing upon him, he collected his forces, par- 
ticularly his cavalry, from all sides. Since he could 
not equal the Macedonian phalanx with his foot 
soldiers, he made ready a noteworthy corps of horse- 
men, by means of whom he hoped to defeat those 
opposed to him. When the forces were near each 
other, Craterus summoned the whole army to an 
assembly and spurred them to battle with suitabłe 
words, saying that, if the soldiers were victorious in 
the battle, he would give them all the baggage of the 
enemy to plunder. Now that all had become eager 
for battle, he drew up the army, taking command of 
the right wing himself, and giving the command 
of the left to Neoptolemus. He had in all twenty 
thousand foot soldiers, chiefly Macedonians famed 
for their courage, on whom in particular he placed his 
hopes of victory, and more than two thousand horse- 
men as auxiliaries. Eumenes had twenty thousand 
foot soldiers, men of every race, and five thousand 
cavalry, by whom he had resolved to decide the 
encounter. 

After both leaders had disposed their cavalry on 
the wings and had ridden far in advance of the line 
of infantry, Craterus was the first to charge upon the 
enemy with his picked troops, and he fought admir- 
ably; but his horse stumbled, and he fell to the 


2 Maxeðóves Bekker : Mareðóvæv. 
Sucdouéevwy Wesseling : éàopévwv. 
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a ô N sè y ` Ri A + A 
yv, ða ðè ròv puppòv kal Tv murkvórnra Tôv 
edinrmevóvrwv ayvoņleis ôs v ovverarýðy kat 
6 rov iov ààdyws karéorpepev. ti Sè rovrov 
Tecur TÕv nodeuiwv enaphlévrwav kat TÔ màńbe 
mavrayólev mepiyeouévwv? moàùs èyivero ġóvos. 

A A h A N 
Kal Tò pèv Òekiov képas roôrov Tòv Tpórov ÎÀAfd- 
Ÿ. ~ ~ A 
pevov Ņvaykaoðy karadvyeiv mpòs Thv Tv melôv 

tA td ẹ 
pdàayya, kaTà kpáros ýrryuévov. 

A A A 3 7 Ea kd 

31. Karà è rò eùwvvpov Neorrtoàéuov kar 
aùrov rov Eùpevi Teraypévov ouvéorn piotiuia 
peyáàņn trÕv Nyeuóvwv ém aAńàovs òpunodvrwv. 
yvwpiolévres yàp anó Tte TrÔv inmwv kal tTÔv 
y 3 z LS 3 £ ` A 
dMwv emońhuwv ovveràdkyoav dÀÀńÀois kal TÅ 
kal’ aúroùs uovopayig TÙv vikyv roiņoav dkoàov- 
Ooa. Tò èv ov mpõôrov Toîs Eipeoiw aANhAwv 

ld ts A ~ 3 
kalıkópevot mapdðoćov kal mavreàðs eénàay- 
Lény povopayiav ovveorýoavro* ekhepópevot yàp 
T Ivu kat r mpos dňMńàovs Õvopeveig Taîs 

3 a N bd d h3 L SAE d > + 
dpıotepaîs yepoiv àpévres rtas ńvias dAAÀwv 
eôpdéavro. o ovupdvros ot pèv immot karŭtà 

T e A e 1$ 3 3 S S y E Pi i y 
TÀv òpuùv únetéðpapov, aùrtol © éneoov èmi Tùv 

A A kd 
yiv. rs © enavaordocews ià Tv òúrņra kal 
Biav toô mTóparos yañerðs yiwopévns* duhorépois, 
dre kal TÕv önàwv eunoðióvrwv Tà owparta, ó 

A $ 4 pA 2 lA ~ 
uèv Eùpev)s čplace, npórepos Šiavaorás, ro Neo- 
4 mroàépov Tv iyvòv marda. peyaàns Sè yevo- 
pévns ĉiaipéoews kai opadeions Ts Pdoews ò uèv 
mÀnyeis mapadcÀvuévos ékeTo, kwÀvóuevos ÚTò 
ToÎ tpaúparos avaorĝvar: uws è ris eùkvyias 
Únepayoúons T) To owpaTos ÈÀdtTTwow Èv yóvacı 

1 éefġinnevóvrwv Wesseling : dinnevóvrwv. 
3 mepiyeopévæwv Wesseling : mepieyopévwv. 
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ground, where he was trampled. under foot and s21 ».o. 


ended his life ingloriously, unrecognized in the con- 
fusion and dense array of the charge. By his death 
the enemy were so encouraged that iher rushed 
upon the mass from every side, and great slaughter 
ensued. The right wing, crushed in this way, was 
compelled to flee to the phalanx of the foot soldiers, 
overwhelmingly defeated. 

31. On the left wing, however, where Neoptolemus 
was arrayed against Eumenes himself, there occurred 
a great display of ambitious rivalry as the leaders 
rushed full at each other. For as soon as they recog- 
nized one another by their horses and other insignia, 
they engaged each other in close combat; and they 
made the victory depend upon the duel between 
themselves. After the opening exchange of sword 
strokes they engaged in a strange and most extra- 
ordinary duel ; for, carried away by their anger and 
their mutual hatred, they let the reins fall from their 
left hands and grappled each other. As a result of 
this, their horses were carried out from under them 
by their own momentum, and the men themselves 
fell to the ground. Although it was difficult for 
either of them to get up because of the suddenness 
and force of the fall, especially as their armour 
hampered their bodies, Eumenes rose up first and 
forestalled Neoptolemus by striking him in the 
back of the knee. Since the gash proved to be 
severe and his legs gave way, the stricken man lay 
disabled, prevented by his wound from rising to his 
feet. Yet his courage overcame the weakness of 
his body, and, resting on his knees, he wounded his 


3 ómetéðpapov Fischer : éféðpapov. 
4 ywopéms Dindorf: yevopérs. 
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opponent with three blows on the arm and the thighs. 821 B.c 


Pepnros é ëTpwoe Tòv dvrínmañov EIS TE TÒV Ppaxiova 
As none of these blows was fatal and the wounds were 


5 kal TOÙS pnpoùs Tpi mànyaîs. oùðeâs Ò’ oùons 


X 


mANyÂS Kkapiov kal Tv Tpavpárav én bepuôv 
urwv ò Eùpev)s Sevrépav nÀqyyv ènt ròv Tpáxynàov 
énevéykas åmérTewe Tòv Neonrtódepov. 

32. "Apa sè Toúrois mpatTopévois kal TÒ Àorròv 
mANOos Tv inréwy „Svuneoòv eis páxW™ Tmoàùv 
eroieti póvov. ò kai TÕv èv mmTóvTwv, TÕv Õè 
Tpavuartiopévwv Tò èv npôTov loópporos v ô 
kirðuvvos, perà rara è pavepâs yevouévns rs 
ro Neormtoàéuov teevris Kat trs èmi Îartépov 
Kképatos Tporñs dmavrtes mpos ġvyùv ©punoav kal 
Kkalánrep mpòs Teîyos xvpöv mpos’ trýv rÔv metôv 
pdàayya karépvyov. ó © Eùpevýs apreobeis TÔ 
mpoTepýuaTı kal TÔV oTparnyıkðv Cwpárwv àu- 
fortépwv kvpieúcas dvekaćéoaro Tý odàmiyyi ToÙsS 
oTpatiwTas. arTýoas è TpóTmaLov kal TOoÙS vekpoùs 
Oapas Õueréuparo npòs tiv tôv rrypévwv ġa- 
ayya, mapakaàðv éavr® nrpooléolat kal Sðoùs 
efovoiav ékdorois ro? Bovàovrar Thv anoxopnow 
3 norvýoacha. ećauévwv è ràs ðıadúses TÔV 
Maxeðóvwv kal ðóvrwv ras ià TrÕv ôpkwv niortes 
édabov efovoiav év tioi kópas mÀņoiov kepévats 
emoiriocacha. ka TapekpovoavTo ròv Eùuevi' 
ávañaßóvres yàp éavrovs kal tàs Tpoßàs Tapa- 
akevasápevor vukTòs Snnààdynoav kai àabpaiws 
4 åmeywpovv mpòs Tòv ’Avrimatpov. ò © Eùuevġs 
enefdàero pèr koàdoar Tù åbeoiav TÕV Tapa- 
BeBnkótwv roùs őpkovs kal wke èk moððv Tv 
pdádayya, oùðèv òè Svvápevos mpâğat ôıd Te TàS 
áperàs TÔv anoywpovvTwv kal õa rv èk Tôv 
Tpavuárwv àdrrwow anéyvw ròv Õiwypóv. oĝTos 
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still fresh, Eumenes struck Neoptolemus in the neck 
with a second blow and slew him. 

32. Meanwhile the rest of the cavalry had joined 
battle and were making great slaughter. So, while 
some fell and others were wounded, the battle at first 
was even, but afterwards, when they became aware 
of the death of Neoptolemus and of the rout of the 
other wing, all made off and fled for refuge to the 
phalanx of their infantry as to a strong fortress. 
Eumenes, satisfied with his advantage and master of 
the bodies of both generals, recalled his soldiers with 
the sound of the trumpet. After he had set up a 
trophy and buried the dead, he sent to the phalanx of 
the vanquished, inviting them to unite with him and 
giving permission to them severally to withdraw to 
whatever places they wished. When the Macedonians 
had accepted the terms of surrender and had pledged 
their faith by oaths, they received permission to go 
for food to certain villages that lay near. And they 
deceived Eumenes ; for when they had recovered 
their strength and collected supplies, they set out at 
night and went off secretly to join Antipater. Eu- 
menes attempted to punish the faithlessness of these 
men who had broken their oath and to follow at the 
heels of the phalanx; but, owing to the hardihood 
of those who were retreating and to the weakness 
caused by his wounds, he was unable to accomplish 
anything and gave up the pursuit. So by winning 


1 mpòs added by Fischer. 2 õmor Stephanus: foor. 
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pèv ov émpave? páyy vioas kal úo peydàovs 
Nyeuóvas dveà&v peyaàns črvye déns. 

33.  Avrinartpos è trods ano tris fvyñs Siaow- 
Oévras ékðetdpevos kal npocavaiaßav mpoñyev èri 
Kaikiav, onreúðwv Bonbioai T® Iroàcepaiw. Ilep- 
Sikkas è mvhóuevos Tův karà ròv Eùpevi viryv 
ToAA® Opacúrepos eyévero mpòs tùv eis Aïyurrov 
artparteiav: ws Ò eyyùs èyévero roô Nelàov, kat- 
eorparoréðevoev où pakpàav moàews Hnàovoiov. 

2 emyerphoas è Sopvya Tiva maàaràv avakabaipew 
Kal roô nmorapoð ÀdBpws èkpayévros ral trà čpya 
Avunvapévov moot rv hiàwv èykaraùıróvres 

3 dreywpnoav mpòs rov Ilroàeuaîov: rai yàp fovixòs 
ñv kai trv Mw hyepóvav meprarpoúuevos Tàs 
éċovolas kal kabóàov mávræwv Bovàópevos pyew 
Biaiws, ó dè Iroàeuaîos roùvavriov eùepyerikòs 
kal êmekÌs kal peraðboùs nâo Toîs Yyeuóor Tis 
mappyoias, mpos è Toúrois ÕrerÀndds mávras rovs 
emixaipordtrovs Aiyúnmtov rómovs ġvàakaîs aćio- 
Aóyois kal Béàcot mavroðaroîs kal roîs dÀdois 

4 draw eÔ kateokevacpévais.? ÕLòð Kal KATA TàS 
emBoàas katrà tò màeîorov emàeovékrel, moÀÀoùs 

5 ëywv eùvooðvras kai mpobúpws ğrakıvðuveðovras. ð 
&’ oôv Ilepõikkas Siophovpevos tràs ddartrwoes ovv- 
ýyaye troùs yeuóvaş kal roùs èv Õwpeaîs, ToÙS 
Ò enmayyeàiais peydàais, mávras è hiiavbporois 


1 kareoxevaouévus Dindorf (1844), kareaxevaouévos Dindorf 
(1828), Fischer : xareokevaopévots. 


1 According to chap. 37. 1, news of the defeat of Craterus 
and Neoptolemus did not reach the army until after the 
death of Perdiccas. Diodorus is probably using and con- 
fusing two different sources, unless by “the victory of 
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a notable victory and by slaying two mighty leaders, 321 xo 


Eumenes gained great glory. 

33. As soon as Antipater had received and en- 
rolled those who escaped from the rout, he went 
on to Cilicia, making haste to go to the aid of 
Ptolemy. And Perdiccas, on learning of the victory 
of Eumenes,! became much more confident in regard 
to the Egyptian campaign ?; and when he approached 
the Nile, he camped not far from the city of Pelusium. 
But when he undertook to clear out an old canal, and 
the river broke out violently and destroyed his work, 
many of his friends deserted him and went over to 
Ptolemy. Perdiccas, indeed, was a man of blood, one 
who usurped the authority of the other commanders 
and, in general, wished to rule all by force; but 
Ptolemy, on the contrary, was generous and fair and 
granted to all the commanders the right to speak 
frankly. What is more, he had secured all the most 
important points in Egypt with garrisons of consider- 
able size, which had been well equipped with every 
kind of missile as well as with everything else. This 
explains why he had, as a rule, the advantage in his 
undertakings, since he had many persons who were 
well disposed to him and ready to undergo danger 
gladly for his sake. Still Perdiccas, in an effort to 
correct his deficiencies, called the commanders to- 
gether, and by gifts to some, by great promises to 
others, and by friendly intercourse with all, won them 


Eumenes ” he means the unimportant defeat of Neoptolemus, 
which is hardly possible in the context. Cp. R. Schubert, 
Die Quellen zur Geschichte der Diadochenzeit (Leipzig, 
1914), 196. 

2 For this campaign and the death of Perdiccas cp. Arrian, 
FGrH, 156. 9. 28-29; Justin, 13. 8. 10; Pausanias, 1. 6. 3; 
Strabo, 17. 1. 8. 
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pilars ÈÉDionoimoáuevos npoerpéjaro mps Toùs 

êmipepopévovs riwvðúóvovs. mapayyeiñas è érolpovs 

elvai npòs dvagvyův æpuyoe perà ris Švvápews 

a$’ éonépas, oùðevè Sņnàwoas röv rómov eis ôv 
6 ĉieyvwkws Ñv karavrâv. Tiv Òè vókrra nâcav óðov- 
mopoaşs v TáyeL kareorparonéðevoe mapà TÒv 
Neîàov màņoiov povpiov tivòs & mpoonyopeúero 
Kapńàwv reîyos. iadawovúons Sè rs ýuépas 
Sreßißate rv Súvauv ýyovpévwv uè rv ède- 
$dvrwv, ênakoàovhoúvrwv è trôv ónaomorÂv kal 
kàpakopõpwv ral rÔv Aww Òt? ðv ëpeňde rhv 
Teyouayiav noreîohai. ènmi nâo Sè èneßdàovro oi 
kpárioToi TÔv inmnéwv, os Šrevoeîro éminméumen’ 
Toîs mepi ròv Ilroàepaîov, àv rúywow mga- 
vópevor. 

34. Meooropoúvruv © arv énepdvyoav oi 
mepi ròv Iroàeuaîov Špõpw mpooiðvres mpòs TÀv 
To moàiouaros émkovpiav. haodvruv & arv 
kal napeoneoóvrwv eis TÒ ywpiov ral ŝid re 
Tv oaàniyywv kai Poñs pavepàv momodvrav Tùv 
éavrðv mapovoiav, oi pèv mept ròv Iepõikkav 
où kareràdynoav, dÀÀà Toàunpõs rmpooĝyov roîs 
Teyiopaow. eùbù È oi pèv únaormıorat mpoo- 
Qépevot tràs ràluarkas dvéßawov, oi È eml rôv 
éàcepdvrwv ròv yápaka ĝiéornwv kal tràs èndàteis 
éppintovv. ò è lroàeuaîos éywv mepi aùròr? Toùs 
apiorovs kal Bovàdpevos mporpéjacðar roùs AÀovs 
hyeuóvas kal hiàovs mpociévart roîs ĝewoîs ars 
avaàaßùv Tv adpioav kal oràs èr’ čkpov roô 
nporeiyiouaTos TÒv èv hyoúuevov TÖV epávrwv 
éterópàwoev, únmepðéćiov čywv Ttůňv oráow, tòv 
Sè emixabýuevov `Ivõòv Tpavpariav êroinoev, roùs 
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over to his service and inspired them to meet the 8321 s.o. 


coming dangers. After warning them to be ready to 
break camp, he set out with his army at evening, 
disclosing to no one the point to which he intended 
togo. After marching all night at top speed he made 
camp beside the Nile near a certain fortified post that 
is called the Fort of Camels. And as day was dawn- 
ing, he began to send the army across, the elephants 
in the van, then following them the shield-bearers 
and the ladder-carriers, and the others whom he 
expected to use in the attack on the fort. Last of all 
came the bravest of the cavalry, whom he planned 
to send against the troops of Ptolemy if they hap- 
pened to appear. 

84. When they were halfway over, Ptolemy and 
his troops did appear, coming at a run to the defence 
of the post. Although these got the start of the 
attackers, threw themselves into the fort, and made 
their arrival known by blasts of the trumpet and by 
shouts, the troops of Perdiccas were not frightened, 
but boldly assaulted the fortifications. At once the 
shjeld-bearers set up the scaling ladders and began 
to mount them, while the elephant-borne troops were 
tearing the palisades to pieces and throwing down 
the parapets. Ptolemy, however, who had the best 
soldiers near himself and wished to encourage the 
other commanders and friends to face the dangers, 
taking his long spear and posting himself on the top 
of the outwork, put out the eyes of the leading 
elephant, since he occupied a higher position, and 
wounded its Indian mahout. Then, with utter con- 


1 èv added by Rhodoman. 
2 èmnéunew Wesseling, Fischer: méprer. 
3 avròv Dindorf. 
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Sè ôd ris kàíuakos dvapaivovras rarareppovy- 
kótrws TÝTTwWV kal kaTaTpavpaTi[wv mepieródioev 

3 cis TÒv morapòv erà rÔv õmàwv. dkoàovðws Šè 
ToÝry kal TÕv $iAwv rob Ilroàeuaiov Siaywvito- 
évwv Tò uèv êxóuevov Înpiov karakovriobévros 
To kufepvõvros avrò Ivo mavreàðs ğxpnorov 

4 êyévero. èri moàùv Šè ypóvov tis Teiyopayias 
ovveoróons oi èv mepi ròv Ilepõirkav èk Šia- 
oxis mpooßdàňovres nâcav omovåùv eloepépovro 
kara kpáros éàeîv TÒ xwpiov; ò &è Iroàceuaîos 
aùros åpioreúwv kal Toùs piàovs mapakaiâv evåei- 
éaoðbaı Tův eŬðvorav pa kal Tùy àperńv, ńpwixoùs 

5 dyðvas ovveorjoaTo. moààðv È árovpévwv 
map’ dpporépois tà TÅv úreppoàiy Tis Tv ýyepé- 
væv hiàoTtipias kal rÕv mepi òv Ilroàeuaiov raîs 
Únepoyaiîs trv Ttómwv nàcovekroúvrwv, rÕv Šè 
mepi ròv Ilepòikkav roîs mÀńbeow örepeyóvrwv, 
TÒ TeÀeuTaîov duporépwv inpepevodvrwv é& Toîs 
kivôúvois ó pèv Iepõirkas Àóoas Tùv moopkiav 
enaviàbev eis Tv ¿iav otparoneseiav. 

e Nvukròs & dvaġeúas Maðpaíav èroreîro rùv mo- 
peíav kal karývroev eis Tòv ànévavtri Torov TS 
Méugpews, mpòs ) ovupaivet oyiteobar ròv Nedor 
kal mowîv vioov Švuvapévnyvy dopañðs Séfaoðaı 

1 orparomeĝelav Te kal Súvajuv tùy peyiornv. els 
raúrņv oŭv Šießißate riv Súvapıv èmróvws tôv 
atpaTiwtTÕv Teparovuévwv Šia TÒ Pálos Tot mora- 
poô: pÉxpt yàp TOÔ yeveiov TÒ pepa nmpoonirrov 
éodàeve Tà owuara tÕv ĝiaßawóvrwv, ãre kal trôv 
Önàwv eumosibóvrwv roùs dvõpas. 

35. "O Sè Ilepõixkas karavohoas rhv ŝvokoàlav 
ToÑ pelðpov Toùs uèv eiépavras,” erõeyópevos Tùv 
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tempt of the danger, striking and disabling those who 8321 z.c. 


were coming up the ladders, he sent them rolling 
down, in their armour, into the river. Following his 
example, his friends fought boldly and made the 
beast next in line entirely useless by shooting down 
the Indian who was directing it. The battle for the 
wall lasted a long time, as the troops of Perdiccas, 
attacking in relays, bent every effort to take the 
stronghold by storm, while many heroic conflicts were 
occasioned by the personal prowess of Ptolemy and 
by his exhortations to his friends to display both their 
loyalty and their courage. Many men were killed on 
both sides, such was the surpassing rivalry of the com- 
manders, the soldiers of Ptolemy having the advan- 
tage of the higher ground and those of Perdiccas 
being superior in number. Finally, when both sides 
had spent the whole day in the engagement, Perdiccas 
gave up the siege and went back to his own camp. 

Breaking camp at night, he marched secretly and 
came to the place that lies opposite Memphis, where 
it happens that the Nile is divided and makes an 
island large enough to hold with safety a camp of a 
very large army. To this island he began to transfer 
his men, the soldiers crossing with difficulty because 
of the depth of the river ; for the water, which came 
up to the chins of those who were crossing, buffeted 
their bodies, especially as they were impeded by 
their equipment. 

35. But Perdiccas, seeing the difficulty caused by 
the current, in an effort to break the downward rush 


1 êv added by Dindorf. 
2? o0 morapoô after dàépavras deleted by Dindorf. 
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karaßġopàv To morauoĝ, èk TÔv eùwvóuwv T 
éoTnoev, kaTanpaüvoðvras TÒ peiðpov, Tos Ò 
meîs èk ToÔ Õeéroð pépovs črağe, òl ôv Eedéxero 
ToÙsS mapahepopévovs Únò ToÛ ToTapoî kal òi- 
2 éowbev eis TÒ mépav. iov òé rı kal mapáðoćov 
avvéßn yevéoða kaTà TÀv õrdbaow ris Suvápews 
TAŬTNS. TÕv mpõTwv yap aopañðs Sraßávrwv ot 
LETA taĵðtra meparoúpevot peydňois mepiémirTov 
kiwvúvois’ Ò yàp morapòs oùðeuâs oŭons alrias 
pavepâs ToM Babörepos èyivero kal rv ow- 
párov wv karaðvopévwv åmavres eis mToÀÀùv 
3 dunyaviav évéminTov? Ths Öè kaTa TÅV TÀÑpwow 
aittas èminTovuévns Tò èv aàņbès dovààóyiorov 
Ñv, ëpacav © ol uèv èv rtoîs vw tõmTois èy- 
keywopévny Õwpvya máàw ékppaylĝvaı kal ovp- 
uixbeioav TÔ moray Pabúrepov meromkévat töv 
mópov, ot © õußpovs êv Toîs vw TómToLS yevo- 
4 pévovs abéhoa TÒ péyeðos TOÔ Neíov. ToÝTaw & 
oùðérepov Åv, dÀÀA TOÔ mópov Tův pèv mpoTY ôd- 
Paow dopadeotépav avvéßawe yeyovévar årepaíov 
rìs kaTà TÀ Srápaow ă upov YEYEVNLÉVNS, kaTà òè 
tas das Ó úrò TÕv Tpoðia epnrkórav i imma Te kal 
eàepdvraw éri Ôè meLÕv, Tois èv most T)v upov 
maTovuévyv kal kwovpévny úrò ToÔ peíðpov kat- 
eveylfjvai kal Sd ToĝTo korñwhévros Toĝ mópov 
Paðurépav yevéoðar Tův Šdßaow karà péoov ròv 
ToTauóv. 
5 Aa è raóryv Ttv aitiav dðvvaroúons ris 
orris Õuváuews ðraßivarı ròv morapòv ò Hepåix- 


1 The phrase ekõexópevos . . . roô morao, which the MSS. 
lace after eréorņnoer, transposed to its present position by 
ischer. 
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of the river, placed the elephants in line on the left, 821 2.c, 


thus mitigating the strength of the current, and placed 
on the right side the horsemen, through whose agency 
he kept catching the men who were being carried 
away. by the river and bringing them safe to the other 
side. A peculiar and surprising thing took place 
during the crossing of this army, namely, that after 
the first mèn had crossed in safety, those who tried to 
cross afterwards fell into great danger. For although 
there was no visible cause, the river became much 
deeper, and, their bodies being totally submerged, 
they would one and all become completely helpless. 
When they sought the cause of this rise, the truth 
could not be found by reasoning. Some said that 
that somewhere upstream a canal that had been 
closed had been opened and, joining with the river, 
had made the ford deeper ; others said that rain 
falling in the regions above had increased the volume 
of the Nile. It was, however, neither of these things, 
but what happened was that the first crossing of the 
ford had been freer from danger because the sand at 
the crossing had been undisturbed, but in the course 
of the other crossings by the horses and elephants 
which had gone over before and then by the infantry, 
the sand, trodden by their feet and set in motion by 
the current, was carried down stream, and the place 
of crossing being hollowed out in this way, the ford 
became deeper in the middle of the river. 

Since the rest of his army was unable to cross the 
river for this reason, Perdiccas was in great dificulty ; 


2 èvémrrov Post, mapeyivovro Dindorf: mepémimrov MSS., 


Fischer. 
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kas eis moààùv åropiav èvéminrev kaè rôv uèv 
Sraßeßnkórwv ok åfiouáywv ðvrwv roîs mode- 
plors, rv &’ év TÔ népav u) Suvauévwv Bonbe 
Toîs liors mpooéraéev eis roùniow nmáìw åmiévar 

6 mávras. Šıðnep dvaykaobévrwv árndvrov mepa- 
oobaı rò peîðpov oi èv emoráuevot kas veîv 
kal Toîs oópaow ÌoyupótaTot erà ToÀNÎs kako- 
malias Sevýéavro ròv Neîov modà rôv mwv 
anmopaàóvres, rôv © dMwv Sià rhv drepiav oi 
èv úrò roô pelðpov karenróðnoav, ol Sè mpos roùs 
modeuiovs ẹÉéneoov, oi mÀeîoroi Șè mapeveybévres 
émi moàdv ypõvov nò TÔv èv TÔ morap® Onpiwv 
Kkateßpwbyoav. 

36. 'Arodopévov è mÀedvav Ñ SeoyiNiwv, év 
ols kal rôv èmpavôv riwves yeuóvov úrñpyov, 
Aàorpiws rò màhbos oye mpòs ròv Ilepòikkav. 
ó ôè Ilroàepaîos rà owpara rôv mpòs aùròv 
ekneodvrwv kaģoas kal tis åpuotoúonņs Knôeias 
déuóoas drnéorei\e Tà dor mpos roùs oikeiovs re 
kal pious Tv TeTeÀevTnkórwv. 

2 Toórwv ðè mpayhévrwv oi mapà r® Tlepõirkg 
Mareðdves mpòs pèv roðrov modà uov år- 
efņnpóbnoav, nmpòs Sè ròv Ilroàepaîov dréràwav 

3 raîs eùvoiais. èmvyevopévys Šè vukròs màńpns Åv ý 
mapepo) kàavðuoð kal mévhovs, Trocoúrwv uèv 
dvòðpðv åňóyws åmoħwàótwv ğvev modepias TÀNyIsS 
kal roútwv oùk èìarróvaw Ñ yiàlwv Onpiobpærwv 

4 yeyovórwv. modol pèv oŭðv* rõv hyeuóvæv ovv- 
ioravro kal karqyópovv roô Iepõikkov, nâoa &’ ý 

1 xal added by Wesseling. 
2 rórov Dindorf. 3 ow added by Dindorf. 
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and, as those who had crossed were not strong enough 321 B.o. 


to fight the enemy and those on the nearer bank were 
not able to go to the aid of their fellows, he ordered all 
to come back again. When all were thus forced to 
cross the stream, those who knew how to swim well 
and were strongest of body succeeded in swimming 
across the Nile with great distress, after throwing 
away a good deal of their equipment ; but of the rest, 
because of their lack of skill some were swallowed 
by the river, and others were cast up on the shore 
toward the enemy, but most of them, carried along 
for some time, were devoured by the animals in the 
river.! 

36. Since more than two thousand men were lost, 
among them some of the prominent commanders, the 
rank and file of the army became ill disposed toward 
Perdiccas. Ptolemy, however, burned the bodies of 
those who were cast up on his side of the river and, 
having bestowed on them a proper funeral, sent the 
bones to the relatives and friends of the dead. 

These things having been done, the Macedonians 
with Perdiccas became much more exasperated with 
him, but they turned with favour toward Ptolemy. 
When night had come, the encampment was filled 
with lamentations and mourning, so many men having 
been senselessly lost without a blow from an enemy, 
and of these no fewer than a thousand having become 
food for beasts. Therefore many of the commanders 
joined together and accused Perdiccas, and all the 


1 ie. by the crocodiles. Frontinus (Strategematica, 4. T. 
20) adds a picturesque and probably fictitious detail : Ptolemy 
frightened Perdiccas into withdrawing by a cloud of dust 
raised by cattle dragging bundles of brush. Strabo (17. 1. 8) 
implies that Perdiccas succeeded in getting his army across 
to the island, 
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pddayé Tõv meâr dmadorpwbeisa pavepàv Sià 
Tis ámeiovons puvis Tùův iðiav KaTeokeúaocev 
ĠdoTpióTyTa. SióTep TmpõTO TÖV hyepóvav an- 
éotngav æs ékaTtóv, v v èmpavéoraros Mibwv 
ô Toùs åmooTávras "Eñ nvas katantoàeuńoas, oùðe- 
vòs sè Tõv Aàeédvðpov Àeimópevos piov åperĝ 
Te kal õófn' perà Ôè rara kal rv innéwv twès 
avpppovýoavTes emi Tùy oknvhv toô Iepõikkov 
kaTiyTnoav kal npooresóvres dðpóor karéoßaćav 
ròv Iepõikkav. 

Ti © úorepaiq yevopévns èrkànoias ó Iroc- 
paños katapas kal Toùs Makeðóvas dorasáuevos 
mepi Te TÖV kab avrò dneàoyýoaro ral tÔv 
émirnõciwv ékdeňormórov èyophynoe oîróv re Ša- 
pas Taîs Ŝvvápeot kat trÕv Awy émirnõeiwv 
éniýpwoe TÀv mapeupoàýv. peyáàns Šè Tvyyávæv 
åroðoxs kal Õuvduevos mapañaßeîv rhv èmpéherav 
TÕv Pacidéwv Sia TÀv roô mÀýlovs eğvorav ToÚToV 
pèv oùk opéxbn, TÔ òè Mibwv ral Appõaiw 
yápiras peido ovykaTeokevase TV TÕV ÖÀwV 
Myepoviav: ot yàp Makeðóves Bovàñs mporebeions 
mepi tis yeuovias ka aupßovàeúoavros Iiroàe- 
palov mávTes zpobúpws eiàovro tv Baoidéwv 
émyueànTàs aùrokpdTopas Tilwva xal ’Appibaîov 
Tov TÒ oôpa To? Bacıiàéws karaxouigavra. Tlep- 
Sikras èv oðv dpas ër) tpla ToôTov TÒv TpórTov 
danéBañe Thv Ñyepoviav pa kal tv puyhv. 

37. Mera Sè Tv rovrov reàeurhv eùbòs Ñkév 
Tives dnayyédovres rt mapardews yevopévns 


bi [g 
Tepi Karraðokriav Eùpevis vevirnke, Kparepòs è 


A ld 
kal Neorrtóàcepos hrryÂévres ávýpyvrar. Toro & 
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phalanx of the infantry, now alienated from him, 321 ».c. 


made clear their own hostility with threatening 
shouts. Consequently about a hundred of the com- 
manders were the first to revolt from him, of whom 
the most illustrious was Pithon, who had suppressed 
the rebellious Greeks, a man second to none of the 
Companions of Alexander in courage and reputation ; 
next, some also of the cavalry conspired together and 
went to the tent of Perdiccas, where they fell on him 
in a body and stabbed him to death. 

On the next day when there was an assembly of the 
soldiers, Ptolemy came, greeted the Macedonians,and 
spoke in defence of his own attitude; and as their 
supplies had run short, he provided at his own expense 
grain in abundance for the armies and filled the camp 
with the other needful things. Although he gained 
great applause and was in position to assume the 
guardianship of the kings through the favour of the 
rank and file, he did not grasp at this, but rather, 
since he owed a debt of gratitude to Pithon and 
Arrhidaeus, he used his influence to give them the 
supreme command. For the Macedonians, when the 
question of the primacy was raised in the assembly 
and Ptolemy advocated this course, without a dissent- 
ing voice enthusiastically elected as guardians of the 
kings and regents Pithon and that Arrhidaeus who 
had conveyed the body of Alexander. So Perdiccas, 
after he had ruled for three years, lost both his com- 
mand and his life in the manner described. 

37. Immediately after the death of Perdiccas there 
came men announcing that, in a battle fought near 
Cappadocia, Eumenes had been victorious and Cra- 
terus and Neoptolemus had been defeated and killed.+ 


t Cp. chaps. 30-31 and footnote on chap. 33. 1. 
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? v 2 e + 3 2 A l 
el Õvol mpórepov ńuépais yévero rís Iepõikkov 
TeÀeurhs, oùðcis äv eróàunoe tràs yeîpas Iepåikka 

2 npoceveykeîv ià TÒ péyebos Tis eùnpepias. ot ẹ 
ov Mareðóves mvlópevoi rà mept ròv Eùpevĝ 
karéyvwcav aùroĵ Odvarov kal TÕv mepi aùròv 
3 "~ 3 A La ? w393 
emipavõv avðpðv nmevrýkovra, v ols ĝv kai AÀ- 
kéras ó dðeàßoòs roô Iepõikkov. amékrewav òè 
kal rÕv þiàwv roô Iepõikkov roùs paora moro- 

7 ` A > š , Jw , a Dy 
TATOUS KAL TNV aðeàpiv auTOv Araàdvryy, ny ny 
yeyaunros “Arrados ò To oróàov Tv ýhyeuoviav 
mapernpws. 

3 Merà è rùv dvaipeow roô Ilepåikkov Arra- 
Àos ò To oróàov Tùv hyepoviav éywv Õiérpiße uèv 
mepè rò Iyàoúoiov, ws È èrúbero rv rs yv- 
vaikòs dvaipeoiv Kal To Ilepåikkov, Tòv oróàov 
> A ? 2 4 a ? 2 
dvañaßæv égénmàevoe kal karývryoev eis Túpov. 

46 òè Tis mõcws raúrņns $poúpapyos *`Apyéàaos, 
Makeĝwv rò yévos, ròv “Arraàov hiàoppóvws 
Úneðéfaro kal Týv te mów mapéðwkev aùrÔ kal 

A l4 + N, ld $ ti 2 
Tà xphaTta, eðouéva èv úno Iepõikkov pvàár- 
Teiv, TOTE ÕÈ Õıkalws drocedouéva, TÒ è mAÑÂos 
övra raàdvrwv okrakociwv. ó & ”Arraàos èv 

~ 2 s >» + ~ la 
ti Túpw ciarpißwv aveàdußave rôv Ilepåikkov 
piwv roùs dacwgouévovs ék ths mpòs ri Méugpe 
orparoreðelas. 

38. Avrinmdrpou & eis rhv '`Aciav Siaßeßnkó- 
Tos Airwàoi karà tràs mpòs Iepõikkav ovvbýkas 
? 
éorpárevoav cis tùy Oerraàlav, dvrinepionáoat 
Bovàðuevot ròv `Avrimarpov. elyov Sè orparı- 
wras meoùs uèv uupiovs kal ÕioyiAiovs, inmeîs 8è 

7 a ad k d N ? l 3 
TeTpakociovs, œv ùv orparnyòs ’Aàéfavðpos Ai- 

2 rwàós. év mapõðw Sè roùs `Aupıooeis Aorpoòs 
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If this had become known two days before the death 821 s.o. 


of Perdiccas, no one would have dared raise a hand 
against him because of his great good fortune. Now, 
however, the Macedonians, on learning the news 
about Eumenes, passed sentence of death upon him 
and upon fifty of the chief men of his following, among 
whom was Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas. They 
also slew the most faithful of Perdiccas’ friends and 
his sister Atalantê, the wife of Attalus, the man who 
had received command of the fleet. 

After the murder of Perdiccas, Attalus, who had 
the eommand of the fleet, was waiting at Pelusium ; 
but when he learned of the murder of his wife and 
of Perdiccas, he set sail and came to Tyre with the 
fleet. The commandant of the garrison of that city, 
Archelaüs, who was a Macedonian by race, welcomed 
Attalus and surrendered the city to him and also 
the funds that had been given him by Perdiccas for 
safe-keeping and had now been honourably repaid, 
being in amount eight hundred talents. Attalus 
remained in Tyre, receiving those of the friends of 
Perdiccas who escaped in safety from the camp before 
Memphis.? 

38. After the departure of Antipater for Asia,? the 
Aetolians, in accordance with their compact with 
Perdiccas, made a campaign into Thessaly for the 
purpose of diverting Antipater. They had twelve 
thousand foot soldiers and four hundred horsemen, 
and their general was Alexander, an Aetolian. On 
the march they besieged the city of the Amphissian 


1 According to Arrian (FGrH, 156. 11. 39), he gathered a 
force of ten thousand foot and eight hundred horse with 
which he made an unsuccessful attack on Rhodes. 

2 Cp. chaps. 25. 5, 29. 4. 
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moMopkýoavres Tv Te xópav arv karéðpapov 
kai qwa TÔv mÀàqoiov moNoparawv elàov. eviknoav 
õe , páxn ,Tòv ’Avrirárpov otparnyòv Iloàvkàñv 
kat ToŬTOV TE kal TÕv orparıwrtÂv oùk OÀLyovs 
dveîàov: rv Sè twypnhévrwv oðs pèv åréðovro, 
3 os Sè dreňórpwoav. perà Sè raðra eis Qerra- 
Aíav eppadóvres roùòs màciotovs trôv Qerraiôv 
EneLgav kowwvety To mpos `Avrimarpov moàéuov' 
kail tayéws ÑOpoioðnoav oi mdvres neol èv cio- 
púpior mevtarioyiNor, inmeîs ÔÈ yio mevrakóoior. 
4 ToýTwv è mpocayouévwv ràs móde Arapvâves 
dÀdoTtpiws éyovres mpòs Altrwàoùs évéßadov els TIV 
Altrwàiav kat Týv Te ywpav douv kal tàs móÀes 
5 ênoàópkouv. ot è Altwàol mulóuevoi tràs ias 
marpiðas kwõuvevew Tods èv ÀÀovs oTpatubras 
anéùrov év Oerrañiq, Mévæava ròv Dapodov 
emorýoavtes orparnyóv, aŭrol è Toùs moTikods 
dvañaßóvres kov ovvróuws eis rùìv AitrwÀlav kal 
Toùs ‘“Akapvâvas karanàņnédápevoe tàs marplðas 
6 )Àcvlépwoav rôv kivðúvav. ToúTwv Šè Tepl TaôTta 
aoyoñoupévaw Iloàurépywv ó karaňeÀceiuuévos èv 
Maxeðovig orparqyòs rev eis rùv Qerradlav perà 
Svuváuews déioňóyov, vicýoas Šè maparáćet Toùs 
moàepiovs Tv Te otparnyòv Mévæva dveîñde kal 
TÕv dav katékope Toùs mÀelgtovs kal tùy 
Oerrañiav dvekrhoaro. 

39. Karà ðè rv `Aciav '`Appiðatos kal Tibwv 
oi TOv Paoiéwv émiueànral avaeúćavres àro toô 
Nedov erà rõv Paoiéwr kal ris Suváuews Ñkov 

2 eis Tpirapdõeroov ris dvw Bvpias. évraðla Sè 


1 The exact location of Triparadeisus (Three Parks) is 
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Locrians, overran their country, and captured some 321 s.c. 


of the neighbouring towns. They defeated Anti- 
pater’s general Polycles in battle, killing him and no 
small number of his soldiers. Some of those who 
were taken captive they sold, others they released on 
receiving ransoms. Invading Thessaly next, they 
persuaded most of the Thessalians to join them in the 
war against Antipater, and a foree was quickly 
gathered, numbering in all twenty-five thousand in- 
fantry and fifteen hundred cavalry. While they were 
gaining the cities, however, the Acarnanians, who 
were hostile to the Aetolians, invaded Aetolia, where 
they began to plunder the land and to besiege the 
cities. When the Aetolians learned that their own 
country was in danger, they left the other troops in 
Thessaly, putting Menon of Pharsalus in command, 
while they themselves with the citizen soldiers went 
swiftly into Aetolia and, by striking fear into the 
Acarnanians, freed their native cities from danger. 
While, however, they were engaged in these matters, 
Polyperchon, who had been left in Macedonia as 
general, came into Thessaly with a considerable army 
and, by defeating the enemy in a battle in which he 
killed the general Menon and cut most of his army to 
pieces, recovered Thessaly. 

39. In Asia Arrhidaeus and Pithon, the guardians 
of the kings, setting out from the Nile with the kings 
and the army, came to Triparadeisus in upper Syria. 
unknown. For the disorder there and the subsequent settle- 


ment, including the redistribution of the satrapies, cp. Arrian, 
FGrH, 156. 9. 31-38, Polyaenus, 4. 6. 4. 
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Eùpvõirns ris Paciàioons nodid neprepyatopévns 
Kal raîs Ôv êmpeintÂv èmBboñaîs dvrinparroúons 
oi pèv mepi Tòv Iibwva Svoypnoroúpevori ral roòùs 
Makeðóvas ópðvres Toîs keis npooráypaow àe 
pêňov mpocéyovras ovvýyayov rràņolav kal tùv 
êmpéicrav drneinavro, of Sè Mareõóves émuenrhv 

3 eidovro ròv `Avrimartpov aùTokpáropa. oros è 
peT òàiyas huépas karavrýoas eis Tprmapdõeicov 
Kkatéàaße tùv Eùpvõikyv oraoidtovoav ral roòs 
Maxeðóvas dradorpioðoav årò roô `Avrirárpov. 

4 rapayñs è peydàns oŭons év raŭs vváueoi Kal 
kowñs èkkàņoias ovvayheions ó èv ’Avrinarpos 
Sradeyleis rots mÀàýleot tùy uèv tapayhv kar- 
énavoe, thv © Evpuðikyy karanìnéduevos ënmewe 
Tùv Ñovyiav dyew. 

5 Merà õè rara ràs carparelas eÉ dpyhs èpepi- 
cato kal [lroàcuaiw pèv tùy npoïnápyovoav 
npoowpioev: dðúvarov yàp v ToõTov peraberar 
rà rò Sokety rv Alyvnrov ŝia ris lias dvõpelas 

6 čyeiw olovel Õopikryrov. ral Aaouéðovri pèv TÂ 
MiTvànvaiw Xupiav Ewe, Didoéévw òè rv Ki- 
kíav, tÔôv © ävw carpareðv Meconrotapiav uèv 
kal rhv 'Appnàirw 'Aupiudyw, rhv õè Baßvàwviav 
Zedcúkw, Avriyéver dè Tv Zovoraviv Štà Tò Top- 
Tov npôrov menorjohðai rv emi rov Ilepåikkav 

1 *Avriyéva Freinshem, Wesseling, cp. Arrian, FGrH, 156. 
9. 35: ”Avryóvø. 
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There Eurydicê,! the queen, was interfering in many 321 s.c. 


matters and working against the efforts of the 
guardians. Pithon and his colleague were distressed 
by this, and when they saw that the Macedonians 
were paying more and more attention to her com- 
mands, they summoned a meeting of the assembly 
and resigned the guardianship; whereupon the 
Macedonians elected Antipater guardian with full 
power. When Antipater arrived at Triparadeisus a 
few days later, he found Eurydicê stirring up discord 
and turning the Macedonians away from him. There 
was great disorder in the army; but a general 
assembly was called together, and Antipater put an 
end to the tumult by addressing the crowd, and by 
thoroughly frightening Eurydicê he persuaded her 
to keep quiet.? 

Thereafter he distributed the satrapies anew. To 
Ptolemy he assigned what was already his, for it was 
impossible to displace him, since he seemed to be 
holding Egypt by virtue of his own prowess as if it 
were a prize of war. He gave Syria to Laomedon of 
Mitylenê and Cilicia to Philoxenus. Of the upper 
satrapies Mesopotamia and Arbelitis * were given to 
Amphimachus, Babylonia to Seleucus, Susianê to 
Antigenes because he had been foremost in making 


1 ie. Eurydicê Adeia, whose father was a son of Per- 
diccas III and whose mother was an illegitimate daughter of 
Philip II. She was betrothed or married to Philip Arrhi- 
daeus (who is not to be confused with the Arrhidaeus of the 
paragraph). 

2 According to Arrian (FGrH, 156. 9. 33), Antipater 
narrowly escaped being mobbed by the troops of Perdiccas’ 
army, and only made his way to his own men when Anti- 
gonus and Seleucus came to his aid and diverted the angry 
soldiers at the risk of their own lives. 

3 The country about Arbela in the upper Tigris valley. 
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enibeow, Ievukéory òè rv Iepoiða, Tànroiépw 
ðe thv Kappaviav, IMiÂwvi è Myòiav, Piàinrw Sè 
y r 3? TA N N N X 
tùv Iaphvaiav, 'Apiav è kal Apayynviv Eras- 
7 ~ la p ` hi N 
dávðpw TÔ Kurpiw, thv è Baxrtpiaviv ral Eoy- 
ciary Eraodvopı TÔ Zoàiw arnò rìs aùris övrı 
výoov. Iaporavoaðas Sè 'Otudpry mpocwpioe 
~t l4 bi ~ 3 4 l4 a 
TÔ ‘Pwgdvns marp Tis Adečávðpov yuvaikós, TS 
òè 'Ivõikis rà pèv ovvopitovra Iaporaviodòais 
Hibwv rÊ 'Ayývopos, tràs È èxopévas Pacıdelas 
Tv pèv mapa tTòv `liõòv morapòv Iopw, rhv Sè 
$ h x A s 3 ` k y A 
mapà trov ‘Yõdonryy Tain (où yàp v roúrovs 
Toùs Baciàeîs perarivĵoar wpis Bacidıkis vvd- 
pews kal yepővos ênipavoðs), Tv è mpòs Tùv 
dpkrov Kekùpévor Kannraðorciav pèv Nixdvopi, 
pvyiav ğè rùv peydàny kai Avkiav ’Avriyóvo 
td l4 y K + è ? A i 
Kkaðdnrep mpórtepov čoye, Kapíav ðè 'Acdvòpw, 
Avõiav ðe Kàeirw, Öpvyiav è tùy èp ‘Edno- 
7 nóvrw Appiðaiw. orparņnyðv è rs Baoidcis 
Suvdapews arédeiev ’Avriyovov, © npooteraypévov 
Åv karanoàepou Eùpevi re kat ’Aàkérav: map- 
£ hi a 3? ld J ` en LA 
élevée ðe TO Avriyóvw yıiàlapyov ròv viov Kac- 
kg N A A 3 ~ 
avõpov, õmws pù) Šúvyraı eadabetv deorpayðv. 
? s p k3 A > ` A N 307 
aùròs è roùs paocıideîs dvadaßfwv ral tùv iðiav 


1 °Acávp Wesseling, cp. chap. 3. 1 : Kacdvðpw. 


1 A little later we find a Philotas governing Parthia, cp. 
Book 19. i4. 1. 

2 Mention of the re-appointment of Sibyrtius as satrap of 
Arachosia seems to have been omitted or lost at this point 
(Arrian, FGrH, 156. 9. 36; cp. chap. 3. 3, and Book 19. 
l4. 6). 
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the attack on Perdiccas, Persia to Peucestes, Car- 321 x.o. 


mania to Tlepolemus, Media to Pithon, Parthia to 
Philip,! Aria and Drangenê to Stasander of Cyprus, 
Bactrianê and Sogdianê to Stasanor of Soli, who was 
from that same island.? He added Paropanisadae to 
the domain of Oxyartes, father of Alexander’s wife 
Roxanê, and the part of India bordering on Paro- 
panisadae to Pithon son of Agenor. Of the two 
neighbouring kingdoms, the one along the Indus 
River was assigned to Porus and that along the 
Hydaspes to Taxziles, for it was not possible to remove 
these kings without employing a royal army and an 
outstanding general. Of the satrapies that face the 
north, Cappadocia was assigned to Nicanor, Great 
Phrygia and Lycia to Antigonus as before, Caria to 
Asander, Lydia to Cleitus, and Hellespontine Phrygia 
to Arrhidaeus. As general of the royal army he 
appointed Antigonus, assigning him the task of fin- 
ishing the war against Eumenes and Alcetas ; but 
he attached his own son Cassander to Antigonus as 
chiliarch ¢ so that the latter might not be able to 
pursue his own ambitions undetected. Antipater 
himself with the kings and his own army went on 


3 Four men of this name are mentioned in this period : 
this satrap of Cappadocia, who remained true to Antigonus 
and was finally defeated by Seleucus (Book 19. 92); the 
friend and general of Ptolemy (chap. 43. 2); Cassander’s 
supporter, who commanded the garrison in Munychia (chap. 
64. 1, etc.): and Cassander’s brother (Book 19. 11. 8). Cp. 
Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus, 2. 145, note 2. 

4 A chiliarch was, properly speaking, a commander of a 
thousand, but the Greeks used the term to designate the very 
influential official who had commanded the bodyguard of the 
Persian king. Alexander gave this title first to Hephaestion 
and later to Perdiceas (Arrian, FGrH, 156. 1. 3, cp. chap. 48. 
4-5 below). 
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Súvauıv npoĝyev èri Mareðoviav, karáčwv roòùs 
aciàeîs émi Thv marpiða. 

40. `Avriyovos Sè èm ris Acias amoðeðeryuévos 
arparņyòs čiarodeuowv mpòs Eùpevi ğOpoicev èk 
TS xeuacias TàS Õuváues. Tapaskevasápevos 
Sè rà mpòs tùy páynv mpoñyev émi ròv Eùuevĝ, 

2 õrarpifovra mepi Karraõoxiav. ó è Eùpevńs, àro- 
arávros aT avro twos rôv èmpavrôv ýyeuóvwv 
dvóparı Ilepõikrov, orparoreðeúovros åmò tpv 
ýpepðv ðo perà TrÕv ouvarooTávTwv OTpaTLw- 
TÕv meÇõv pèv tTpioyiàiwv, inméwv è mevrako- 
ciwv, éérempev èr aùròv Doivika ròv Tevédiov, 
éxovra meÃoùs puèv emÀéKTOVS TETPAKIOYIÀLOVS, 

3 Ínmeîs è yıdlovs. oros Sè vukroropiq ovvróvw 
XPNaáuevos mposérese ToÎîs dnmoorárais àmpoc- 
Sokýrws mepi Õevrépav hvarv vukrtepivýv” karta- 
Aaßav © aùroùs koruwpévovs röv re Ilepõikkav 
etóypnoe kal ris vvduews èykpars èyévero. 

4 Eùuevýs ðè roùòs alrıwrdrovs rs amoorádsews 
hyepóvas éĥavdrwoe: roùs è orparubras roîs 
dààois dvauias ral didavðpõmws mpoceveyhels 
lòiovs raîs eùvoiais èrorýoaro. 

5 Merà òè rað?’ ò èv ’Avriyovos cıamepháuevos 
mpòs Amrowviðnv rivd, rv inméwv adnyoúpevov 
map Eùpeve?, peyaàais èrayyeiais è àmopphrwv 


1 There appears to be a lacuna of considerable length at 
about this point. Cassander convinced Antipater that his 
suspicions of Antigonus were ill founded. Antipater accord- 
ingly left to Antigonus for use in the war against Eumenes 
a large part of the army that he himself had brought from 
Europe. He then returned to Macedonia, accompanied by 
the kings and probably by Cassander. Eumenes meantime 
tried in vain to secure the moral aid of Cleopatra, Alexander’s 
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into Macedonia in order to restore the kings to their 321 s.c. 


native land.! 


40. Antigonus, who had been designated general 320 ».c. 


of Asia for the purpose of finishing the war with 
Eumenes, collected his troops from their winter 
quarters.? After making preparations for the battle, 
he set out against Eumenes, who was still in Cappa- 
docia. Now one of Eumenes’ distinguished com- 
manders named Perdiccas had deserted him and was 
encamped at a distance of three days’ march with the 
soldiers who had joined him in the mutiny, three 
thousand infantry and five hundred cavalry. Eume- 
nes, accordingly, sent against him Phoenix of Tenedos 
with four thousand picked foot-soldiers and a thousand 
horsemen. After a forced night march Phoenix fell 
unexpectedly on the deserters at about the second 
watch of the night, and catching them asleep, took 
Perdiccas alive and secured control of his troops. 
Eumenes put to death the leaders who had been 
most responsible for the desertion, but by distributing 
the common soldiers among the other troops and 
treating them with kindness, he secured them as loyal 
supporters. 

Thereafter Antigonus sent messages to a certain 
Apollonides, who commanded the cavalry in the army 
of Eumenes, and by great promises secretly per- 
sister, who was then in Sardes; and his efforts toward 
effective co-operation with Alcetas were also unavailing. In 
spite of this he was too strong for Antigonus to attack, and an 
army sent by Antigonus against Alcetas was defeated. 
Eumenes spent the winter (321/0) in Greater Phrygia, and 
then withdrew to Cappadocia. Cp. Arrian, FGrH, 156. 11. 
40-45; Justin, 14. 1; Plutarch, Eumenes, 8. 3-7. For the 
continuation of the narrative cp. chap. 48. 1. 


2 This is the winter of 321/0. For the following campaign 
cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 9; Justin, 14. 2. 1-3. 
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éner mpoðóryv yevéoðar kal karà thv uáynv 
6 aùTopoàñĵoar. roô È Eùuevoôs orparoreðevovros 

Tis Kanmaðoxias ëv tiaw ebbérois meios mpòs 

inmouayiav èêmBaidv ò `Avriyovos petà nmáons Tis 

Svvduews kareÀdpero rýv úrepreruévny TÂv meðiwv 
7 Úmwpiav. eiye Ò ó pèv `Avriyovos kar èkeivovs 

Toùs kapoùs meķoùs uèv màeiw trôv uvpiwv, v 

Ñoav ot uices Makreðoves, Bavuaorol karà tràs 

avòpayaðias, immeîs è Sıoyıňlovs, àépavras è 

tpiárovra, ó & Eùuevýs meoùs èv oùr eàdrrovs 
8 TÔv ðıopupiww, inmeîs è mevrakıoyiÀiovs. yevo- 
uéms è udáxns loyvpâs kai roô ’Arowviðov 
eTa TÕv mepi aùrov innéwv nohoavros QÀdyws 
dnò TÔv ldiwv ıdoracw éviknoev ó °’ Avriyovos kal 
dveîàev rõv évavriwv els ôkrTakıoyıÀlovs. èkvpl- 
evoe òè kal ris dmockevis andons, ğore ToÙs 
mepi ròv Eùpevį orparrwras ià pèv rv rrav 
katanàayivat, Sra è Tv ámóderav ris amookevis 
abvpioa. 

41. Mera ðè rogh’ ó èv Eùpevis èreßádero hev- 
yew eis Appeviav kal TÕv èv TaúTy kaTorkoúvrwv 
Tivàs mpòs Tùv ovupayiav ovàdìaßéobða kara- 
Tayoúpevoşs è kal roùs orparuóras pôv dro- 
yopoðvras mpòs tòv ` Avríyovov Kkateàdhero xwpiov 
oxvupov ó npocnyopeðero Nôpa. Ñv ðè rò $povpiov 
ToĝTo mavreàðs uirpòv ià TÒ Tòv mepipoàov čyew 
LÀ mÀciw õveîv oraĝiwv, karà è Thv epvuvórnra 
bavuacróv: éni yàp mérpas úpmàñs eÎye tàs olkias 
guvoroðounpévas kal Tà pev Ùro ris púoews, rà 
) UTO TS ék TÕV yepõVv karagkevis bavuaorôs 
3 wxüpwrto. elge ðè kal mapaléoeis afrov moàÀoð 

1 énewe Stephanus, cp. chap. 49.2: èroinoe. 


[X] 
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suaded him to become a traitor and to desert during 320 s.c. 


the battle. While Eumenes was encamped in a plain 
of Cappadocia well suited for cavalry fighting, Anti- 
gonus fell upon him with all his men and took the 
foothills that commanded the plain. Antigonus at 
that time had more than ten thousand foot soldiers, 
half of whom were Macedonians admirable for their 
hardihood, two thousand mounted troops, and thirty 
elephants ; while Eumenes commanded not less than 
twenty thousand infantry and five thousand cavalry. 
But when the battle became hot and Apollonides 
with his cavalry unexpectedly deserted his own side, 
Antigonus won the day and slew about eight thousand 
of the enemy. He also became master of the entire 
supply train, so that Eumenes’ soldiers were both 
dismayed by the defeat and despondent at the loss 
of their supplies. 

41. After this Eumenes undertook to escape into 
Armenia and to bring over to his alliance some of the 
inhabitants of that land ; but as he was being over- 
taken and saw that his soldiers were going over to 
Antigonus, he occupied a stronghold called Nora. 
This fortress was very small with a circuit of not more 
than two stades, but of wonderful strength, for its 
buildings had been constructed close together on the 
top of a lofty crag, and it had been marvellously forti- 
fied, partly by nature, partly by the work of men’s 
hands. Furthermore, it contained a stock of grain, 


1 For the retirement to Nora and the defence of the fortress 
cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 9-11; Nepos, Eumenes, 5. 3-1; 
Justin, 14. 2. 1-4; Strabo, 12. 2. 6. The exact location of 
Nora is not known; it was probably in the northern part 
of the Taurus (Hassan Dagh). Eumenes seems to have spent 
the winter of 320/19 in the fortress. 

2 About 1200 feet. 
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kal Eúiwv kal dàr wor eis ër modà Súvacha 
Xopnyĵoar rtdvra Toîs eis aùrùv karaġvyoðot. ovv- 
épvyov è per’ abro rv hiàwv oi raîs eùvolais 
cradépovres Kat kekpixóres ovvanobvýorew aùr® 
Katà Toùs éoyarovs kivĝúvovs’ ol Öè mdavres Ún- 
HpPxov imnes Te kal tebot mepi ékarociovs. 

4 'Avriyovos è mapaňaßàov tùv uer Eùpevoôs 
úvauıv kal TÔv oarpanrerÂðv kal rÔv èv raúrais 
mpooóðwv kúpios yevópevos, črt è mapadaßòv 
mÀñbos ypnuaræwv ueibóvov mpayudrwv ©péyero: 
oùkéri yap oùðeis trÕv rarà Tùv `Aciav ýyeud- 
væv dčiópayov elye úvapıv Šıaywvisaobðat mpòs 

5 aùròv mepi TÕv nmpwrteiwv. ið kal mpòs ’Avri- 
maTtpov kaTà pèv TÒ mapòv nmpoceroreîro piÀkôs 
õiaretohar, Õreyvóret ÕÈ Tà kab’ avròv doġaň- 
gduevos unkért mpoocéyew pire Ttoîs Pacideo 

6 phre ` Avrirárpw. TÒ pèv ov mpôTov mepiéňaße 
Tods karanehevyðras eis TÒ ppoúpiov ŠırÀoîs Tois 
Teiyeot Kal tábpois kal yapakrópacı Oavpaoroîs: 
LeTà tañra © eis oúdoyov Abav Eùueve? ral 
Tv mpoïnápyovoav hiňíav dvavewgdpevos čmebev 
aúròv kowonpayeîv. ó Õè ews týv TÚynv kéws 
peraßdovoav peibovas iret hidavbpwrias ris 

7 mepi aùròv oðons mepiordoews' Wero yàp Õed aùğr® 
avyywpnðijvat ràs é£ dpxñs Seðouévas oartpareias 
kal rÕv ykàyuárwv ànmdvrwv åróùvow. ó ĝè 
’Avriyovos mepi èv toúrwv ènmi ròv °Avrinmartpov 
TÀv avapopàv êrorjoaTo, TOÔ È ywpiov Tùv ikavùv 
pvàarùy droùnmòv &punoev emi Toùs mepryevo- 


1 áv Fischer, cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 11. 1, rôv Awr 
Wesseling, Dindorf: dMwv. 
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firewood, and salt, ample to supply for many years all 820 ».0. 


the needs of those who took refuge there. Eumenes 
was accompanied in his flight by those of his friends 
who were exceptionally loyal and had determined to 
die along with him if it came to the worst straits. In 
all, counting both cavalry and infantry, there were 
about six hundred souls.! 

Now that Antigonus had taken over the army that 
had been with Eumenes, had become master of 
Eumenes’ satrapies together with their revenues, and 
had seized a great sum of money besides, he aspired 
to greater things ; for there was no longer any com- 
mander in all Asia who had an army strong enough 
to compete with him for supremacy. Therefore, al- 
though maintaining for the time being a pretence of 
being well disposed toward Antipater, he had decided 
that, as soon as he had made his own position secure, 
he would no longer take orders either from the kings 
or from Antipater. Accordingly he first surrounded 
those who had fled to the stronghold with double 
walls, ditches, and amazing palisades ; but then he 
parleyed with Eumenes, renewed the former friend- 
ship, and tried to persuade him to cast his lot with 
him. Eumenes, however, being well aware that 
Fortune changes quickly, insisted upon greater con- 
cessions than his existing circumstances justified ; in 
fact, he thought that he ought to be given back the 
satrapies that had been originally assigned to him 
and be cleared of all the charges. But Antigonus 
referred these matters to Antipater, and then, after 
placing a sufficient guard about the fortress, he set 
out to meet those commanders of the enemy who 


1 In chap. 53. 7 the number who survived the siege is given 
as five hundred. 
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uévovs? ýyeuóvaşs rv noàeuiwv ral Švvápes 

čxovras `Aàkérav re tòv dðeàdòv roô Iepõikkov 

Kal “ArTadov Tòv To oTóàov mavròs kupievovra. 
42. Merà õè rara ô Eùpevs mpòs ròv 'Avri- 

natpov npecpevràs dnéoterÀe mepi TÕv ópoňoyi®v, 

ðv v hyovpevos “Tepõvvuos ó tàs tôv ĝıaðóywv 
ioropias yeypapos. aùròs è moňaîs kal moii- 
ais kexpnuévos toô Biov peraßodaîs oùk ranet- 
voto T ppovýpatı, caġôs elos rhv róynv ðćeías 

Tàs eis duoótepa Tà ép moroupévnv peraßoàds. 

éwpa yàp Toùs èv rv Mareðóvwv Baocıideîs revòv 

éyovras Tò Ts Pacıňelas mpóoynpa, moods õè 
kal peyáàovs roîs ġpovýuacıivw ävðpas Šıaðeyo- 
pévovs tàs ġyepovias, mávras Sè lrorpayeîv Bov- 

Àopévovs. hAmbev obv, nep Åv mpòs dàńberav, 

Tooùs aùroô ypeiav ëŽew òid Te Tv ppóvnow kal 

TÀV éuTepiav TÕv modepikõv, ért Õè Thv Úreppoàùv 

tis èv t miorer Beßaróryros. 

3 “Opr è Troùs immovs, Ĉia Tùv èv TÅ oTevoywpig 
TpayórņrtTa pů Õvvapévovs yuuvdtecðar, mpòs TÀv 
èv raîs imnopayias ypelav àxpńorovs ècouévovs 
enevojoaró miwa gévnv kal mapnààayuévyv tÔv 

4innwv yvpvaciav. tàs yàp kepaààs aùrôv rais 
oeipaîs dvaĝeopeúwv črk Twwv ĝokiwv Ñ marrdàwv 
kal úo Ñ rTpeîs Õıydðas wpoas ouvnváykater" 
roîs ômobiors nociv emfeßyeévar, tois &’ čuTpo- 


X] 


1 mepryevouévovs Geer, mÀavwuévovs Unger, óroemopévovs 
Reiske, émmopevopévovs Rhodoman, Dindorf, Fischer: mop- 
evouévovs. 

2 kal ðvo Ñ tpeis ĉıyáðas wphoas ovvyvdáyraģev Fischer : úo 
Ñ Tpeîs dorlðas éwpýoas kal ovvavayrkátwv. 
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survived and had troops, namely Alcetas, who was s20 s.c. 


brother of Perdiccas, and Attalus, who commanded 
the whole fleet.! 

42. Eumenes later sent envoys to Antipater to 
discuss the terms of surrender. Their leader was 
Hieronymus, who has written the history of the Suc- 
cessors.? Eumenes himself, who had experienced 
many and various changes in the circumstances of 
his life, was not cast down in spirit, since he knew 
well that Fortune makes sudden changes in both 
directions. He saw, on the one hand, that the kings 
of the Macedonians held an empty pretence of 
royalty, and on the other, that many men of lofty 
ambitions were succeeding to the positions of com- 
mand, and that each of them wished to act in his own 
interests. He hoped, therefore, as truly happened, 
that many would have need of him because of his 
judgement and his experience in warfare, and even 
more because of his unusual steadfastness to any 
pledge. 

Seeing that the horses, unable to exercise them- 
selves because of the rough and confined space, would 
become unfit for use in mounted battle, Eumenes 
devised a certain strange and extraordinary exercise 
for them.’ Attaching their heads by ropes to beams 
or pegs and lifting them two or three double palms,‘ 
he forced them to rest their weight upon their hind 


1 Cp. chap. 37. 2-3. 

2 Diodorus’ account of the Successors of Alexander is 
based chiefly on the work of Hieronymus. Cp. the Introduc- 
tion to this volume. 

3 Cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 11. 3-5; Nepos, Fumenes, 5. 4-6. 

4 The beams and pegs seem to have been part of the 
framework of the stable roof. The dichas or double palm 
was a measure of about six inches. 
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obev póyıs* paúew rs yĥs pikpòv drodeirovras’ 
eùbùs oĝv ò uèv inmmos Povàópevos ornpiteobar Toîs 
eunpoaliois Senovedro TÖ Te owparı mavti kal 
TOÎS OKÉÀETL, OVUTAOXÓVTWV ÅTÁVTWV TÖV KATÀ 
Tòv ğykov peAÔv' Toraúrys Òè ywopévns kwýoews 
pos re moùs èk roô owparos égeyeîro kal r 
rv nóv Únepßpoàf Tův akpőTrTa tTÔv yvuvaciwv 

5 roîs @ois mepienoreîro. Toîs è oTpatTwTais 
draoi Tàs aùTàs Tpo$às mapeiyeTo, peréywv aùròs 
Tis MTóTNTos, kal ðA Tis óp olas ovurepipopâs 
Toà eùvorav éavt®, Toîs è avunepevydoi nâow 
öpóvoiav ovykaTteokeðace. kal TÀ èv karà Ttòv 
Eùpevî kal roùs ouumepevyóras eis Tùv mérpav èv 
TOUTOLS NV. 

43. Karà è rv Alyvnrov Iiroàepaîos mapa- 
Sótws dnorerpiupévos tóv re Ilepõikkav kal ràs 
Pacidkàs Svváuers tùv pèv Atyurrov ógavei tiwa? 
Sopikryrov elyev. ópðv è rýv re owikyy ral 
Thv Koiànv òvopatopévnv Xupiav eùpvôs reévas 
katà rs Aiyúmrov moààùv eioepépero ormovõrv 

2 kvupieĝoat TovTwv TÖV TÓnwvž étanéoreidev ov 
Tùv ikav)v Súvapw kal orparņyórv, éva rÔv fwv 
mpoyeipioduevos, Nıxávopa. oros Sè oTparevcas 
eis Thv Zvpiav Aaouéõovra èv TÒv oaTpárnv èla- 
ypnae, Tùv Šè Zvpiav drasav èyepwoaro. ópolws 
òè kal ras kard rùv Qowiryy móàeis mpoosayayó- 
pevos kal mowoas ephpoúpovs èmavĵàbev eis Tùv 
Aïyvrrov, OÚVTOLOV TYV OTpPATEÍAV KAL MPAKTLKŮV 
meTompévos. 

44. Er’ dpxovros §& ’Abúvnaw 'Amoàoðópov 

1 póyıs Dindorf, póvov Wurm: póvors. 

2 Nitsche followed by Fischer adds Bacrdeiav after rwa. 
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feet with their forefeet just clearing the ground. At 320 s.o. 


once each horse, in an effort to find footing for its 
forefeet, began to struggle with its whole body and 
with its legs, all its members sharing in the exertion. 
At such activity sweat poured freely from the body 
and thus kept the animals in top condition through 
their excessive labours. He gave the same rations 
to all the soldiers, sharing in their simple food him- 
self; and by his unchanging affability he gained 
great goodwill for himself and secured harmony 
among all his fellow refugees. Such was the situa- 
tion of Eumenes and of those who had fled to the 
rock with him.! 

43. As for Egypt, Ptolemy, after he had unex- 
pectedly rid himself of Perdiccas and the royal forces, 
was holding that land as if it were a prize of war. 
Seeing that Phoenicia and Coelê Syria, as it was 
called, were conveniently situated for an offensive 
against Egypt, he set about in earnest to become 
master of those regions.? Accordingly he dispatched 
an adequate army with Nicanor as general, a man 
selected from among his friends. The latter marched 
into Syria, took the satrap Laomedon captive, and 
subdued the whole land. After he had likewise 
secured the allegiance of the cities of Phoenicia and 
placed garrisons in them, he returned to Egypt, 
having made a short and effective campaign. 

44. When Apollodorus was archon at Athens, the 


1 Continued in chap. 53. 1. 

2? Continued from chap. 36. 7. 

3 For Ptolemy’s campaign in Syria cp. Marmor Parium 
for 319/18; Appian, Syrian History, 52; and chap. 73. 2, 
below. 


2 tóna Dindorf, cp. Book 19. 44. 5: módeaw, 
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‘Pwpaîori karéornoav úrarovs Kówrov Ioriààov 
kal Kówrov Iónràov. émi ðè roúrwv ’Avriyovos 
Kataneroàeunkws toùs mept ròv Eùuevi ërpwe 
arpaTeúew émi Tròv 'Aàkérav ral “Arraàov: obrot 
yap únedeinovro TÕv Iepõikkov piñwv kal oikeiwv 
hyenóves uev agıódoyot, oTpaTuóTaS Ò ëxovres 
ikavoùs aupioßnrioa mpaypdrwv. dvateúćtas ov 
erà náons Tis Švvdpews ék Kanraðokias mpoğyev 
emi rv Iioidichýv, év Ñ ovvéßawe ciarpißeiw Toùs 
2 mepi Tov `AÀkérav. oéeîav Õè kal mavredðs èm- 
Terapévyvy Tv mopeiav momodpevos èv Ñpépais 
énta kai Taîs tioais vvl Òuyvuoe oraðiovs Što- 
yiàíovs kal mevrakociovs eis Tùv vopatopévnv 
Kpnrõv mów. daĝððv è roùs modepiovs Stà TÀv 
òfúrnrTa ris mopeias kai yevóuevos mÀņolov aùrôv 
áyvooúvrwwv Tův mapovoiav čġÂacev àrpoàoġias 
3 Twas kal voywpias mpokarañaßópevos. oi &è 
mepl Tòv 'Aàkérav mvlöpevor Tv mapovoiav t®v 
noàeuiwv riv èv paàayya trayéws èċéraćav, toîs 
Ò inne. npooreoóvres Tos TÅv dkpõperav mpo- 
karéyovow êgiàotriuoðvro Big kparĝoat kal amò 
atis akpoñoġias èkpaàeîv. yevopévns Sè páyns 
ioyupâs kal mov map’ duporépwv nmeoóvrwv ó 
èv `Avriyovos ëywv imnmeîis étakioyiÀlovs darò 
kpárovs HAavvev émi Tù TÕv evavtiwv paàayya, 
onevðwv arokóyiar TÕv mept ròv 'Aàkérav tv eml 
5 raúrņnv kataġvyýv. oů ouvredeolévros ot pèv èm 
Tis dkpwpeias Övres, Toàù Tois re mÀleow órep- 


1 Apollodorus was archon in 319/18. Livy (9. 7. 15} gives 
the consuls for 320 as Q. Publilius Philo for the third time 
and L. Papirius Cursor for the second time. Diodorus’ 
“ Poplius ” is certainly due to dittography. Somewhere in 
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Romans elected Quintus Popillius and Quintus Poplius 319 r.a. 


to the consulship.! During their term Antigonus, 
who had defeated Eumenes, decided to make war 
against Alcetas and Attalus ; for these two remained 
from the friends and household of Perdiccas, note- 
worthy generals with soldiers enough to make a bid 
for power.? Therefore Antigonus set out with all his 
forces from Cappadocia and pushed on toward Pisidia, 
where Alcetas and his army were staying. Making 
a forced march that strained the endurance of his 
men to the utmost, he traversed two thousand five 
hundred stades in seven days and the same number 
of nights,? reaching Cretopolis, as it is called. He 
escaped the notice of the enemy because of the 
rapidity of his march, and drawing close to them 
while they were still ignorant of his coming, he stole 
a march on them by occupying certain rugged ridges. 
As soon as Alcetas learned that the enemy was at 
hand, he drew up his phalanx at top speed and with 
a mounted force attacked the troops that were hold- 
ing the ridge, trying with all his might to get the 
best of them by force and hurl them from the hill. 
A stubborn battle was waged and many fell on both 
sides ; then Antigonus led six thousand horsemen in 
a violent charge against the phalanx of the enemy 
in order to cut Alcetas’ line of retreat to it. When 
this manœuvre had been successfully completed, the 
forces on the ridge, who were far superior in number 


chaps. 26-43 two sets of annual magistrates and some of the 
events belonging to their years of office have been lost (cp. 
note on chap. 39. 7). 2 Cp. chaps. 37. 2-3 and 41. 7. 

$ About 287 miles, or 41 miles in each 24 hours. The 
exact site of the “ City of the Cretans,” like the significance 
of its name, is unknown, but it seems to haye been somewhere 
in Cabalia or northern Lycia. 
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éxovres kal TÅ voywpig Tv TõTwv mÀcovekroĝv- 
Tes, êrpéþavro Toùs mpoouayopévovs! oi Õè mept 
ròv `Aàkérav tis pèv emi tovs meoùs karapvyñs 
àmorekàeiopévoi, TO Sè mÀýhe Tv nmodeuiwv eis 
uéoov åmerànuuévot mpoðņnàov elyov Tv dmøàcav. 
$ y A l l4 
0 kal ris owrynpias voßonbýrov yevopévys č 
èv 'Aàkxéras moàoùs anoßadwv pós Sie£éneoe 
mpos Tiv TÕv mev haàayya. 
45. “O © ’Avriyovos eE únmepõetiwv rónrwv èr- 
(A Li A 
ayayav ros Te éÀéhavras kai nmâoav Tv Õúvayw 
katenàńčaro Toùs moàepious Tmoàù Toîs mÀyheoi 
Àceimouévovs: oav yàp ot oúumavres? mečol pèv 
uúpioi kal ékakıoyxiÀor, inmeîs òè evvakóoiot, ot Ò 
J Lé b ~ ? 2 A A l 
Avriyóvov ywpis rv éepdávrwv meot pèv mÀelovs 
Tv TeTpakıopupiwv, inneis è nep Toùs émTakio- 
2 xıÀlovs. dpa è trÕv éàepdavrwv èmóvrwv karŭtà 
LéTwnTov kal TOv innéwv cia TÒ nÀAÑÂos mavrayh 
mepiyeouévwv,? éri Sè TÕv mev moariaciwv kat 
kpertóvwv övrwv rtaîs aperaîs Kal Tv ortdow 
e #. 9 Li 3 2 b + 
úmepõéčiov èyóvrwv, moàùs Oópvßos kat ġóßos 
Kateîye Toùs mept rov AÀkérav' òia È TÅv Úrmep- 
~ 2 ~ 
Boàùv ts oéúTnrTos kal tis evepyelas oùò èrráéar 
m A m 
3 kadðs Tv pdàayya karioyvoe. rtporĝs ÕèÈ mavrte- 
Àoôs yevopévys ”Arraàos pèv Kai Aórkipos Kal 
lA N bi ~ 3 Ld e 2 
Hoàépwv Krai moot tv déioàóywv hyeuóvwv 
3 2 m 
ebwyphlnoav, `AÀkéras è perà tÕv iðiwv úr- 
m~ p y A A 
aomiorðv kat maðwv épvye perà rôv Hiobôv 
Ttv ovorpatevopévwv elis mów Iioðihv òvopa 
? e r , 2 4 ` > 
4 Tepunooóv. ó © ’Avriyovos mávras* pèv Kab 


1 mpoapayopévovs Dindorf: roùs uayouévovs RX, Toùs mpo- 
paxouévovs F. 
3 oýpmavres Fischer : oúppayor mávres. 
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and also had an advantage from the difficulty of the 319 ».o, 


terrain, routed the attackers. Alcetas, whose retreat 
to the infantry had been cut off and who was caught 
in a trap by the superior numbers of the enemy, 
faced imminent destruction. Therefore now that sur- 
vival itself was difficult, he abandoned many of his 
men and hardly escaped to the phalanx of the foot- 
men. 

45. Antigonus, however, led his elephants and his 
whole army down from a higher position and struck 
panic into his opponents, who were far inferior to him 
in number ; for they were in all sixteen thousand foot 
and nine hundred horse, while Antigonus, in addition 
to the elephants, had more than forty thousand foot 
soldiers and above seven thousand horsemen. The 
elephants were now attacking the army of Alcetas 
from the front, and at the same time the horsemen 
because of superior numbers were pouring about 
them on all sides, while a force of infantry, which 
far outnumbered them and also surpassed them in 
valour, was holding a position above them. At this, 
tumult and panic began to grip Alcetas’ soldiers; and 
because of the great rapidity and force of the attack, 
he was unable to draw up the phalanx properly. The 
rout was complete. Attalus, Docimus, Polemon, and 
many of the more important officers were taken cap- 
tive 1; but Alcetas, accompanied by his own guards 
and attendants, escaped with his Pisidian allies 
to a city of Pisidia called Termessus. Antigonus 


1 For their fate cp. Book 19. 16. 


3 nepiyeouévwv Wesseling : mepeyopévwv. 
t návraş Post: rovrovs. Fischer indicates a lacuna after 
mapañafov. 
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õuoàoyiav napaňaß®v roùs Àorroùs els rà Uia 
TdypaTta katérače kal hiÀarðpónmws ačroîs ypn- 
gdpevos nüčnoe Tùv iòiav Súvauıv où perpiws. 
5oi è Hoat ròv àpiðuóv övres els étakıo- 
xiAiovs kal raîs dÀkaîs ĝiapépovres mapekádovv 
Tov 'Aàkérav bappeiv, èrayyeňópevot nò’ évi tw 
TpóTw eyraradebjew aùróv. Šıérewro yàp mpòs 
aùróv eùvoïkðs kaf’ úmeppoàùv Šid Toravras Tivàs 
airias. 
„46. 'AàkéTas Lera ròv Hepõikkov Odvarov oùK 
Eywr ovuudyovs kaTtà tùy `Aolav čkpive ros Ii- 
aas eùepyeTety, vouibwv čkew ovuudyovs moe- 
puroùs ävðpas kal xæpav čyovras Švoéußoňov ral 
2 peoTiv oyupðv ġpovpíwv. iórep èv rais ortparei- 
as Tapà mávTas Toùs avppáxovs ETIA nEPITTÉTE- 
pov ToVTovs kal ràs uèv èk TÌS Toàepias wpeiecias 
euépibev aùroîs, Sboùs TÔv àaġúpwv rà huion, 
karà è ràs duAias Àdyois gıavðpórois xph- 
pevos kal KOTÀ Tà oúvõðenva kab’ Ñuépav Toùs 
dgroñoywrárovs êv pépet napañappdvwv rml tràs 
éoridoeis, ëtt è tiuðv moddoùs wpeaîs åéroàd- 
3 yois lõlous raîs eùvolaişs katTeokevacev. Srórep 
kal TÓTE TÒS Amas éxyovros év tToŬúrois ”AÀkérTov 
Tv EAr Bwv aùròv où peóoavro. roô yàp 
Avriyóvov LeTà maons tis Svvduews nmÀànoiov 
Tis Tepunoooô kataotparoneðevsavros kal Tòv 
Aàkérav éaroôvros, čr è tõv mpeoßurépwv 
ovupovàevóvrwv ékðoðvaı gvorpa$évres ol ved- 
Tepot mpòs Toùs yoveîs ĝiaorávres èfpnpicavro 
mâv únouévew Õewòv veka Tis ToúTov owrTypias. 
4 Oi è npeoßúrepor Tò èv mpôrov nelbew èn- 
eyeipovv Toùs véous pù) S? éva Mareðóva repi- 
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obtained the surrender of all the rest by negotiation 319 B.c. 


and enrolled them in his own ranks; by his kind 
treatment of them he brought no small addition to 
his forces. The Pisidians, however, who numbered 
six thousand and were of outstanding prowess, bade 
Alcetas be of good courage, promising that they 
would in no way fail him ; for they were exceedingly 
well disposcd to him for the following reasons. 

46. Since Alcetas had had no supporters in Asia 
after the death of Perdiccas, he had decided to show 
kindness to the Pisidians, thinking that he would thus 
secure as allies men who were warlike and who 
possessed a country difticult to invade and well sup- 
plied with strongholds. For this reason during the 
campaigns he honoured them exceedingly above all 
the allies and distributed to them spoils from the 
hostile territory, assigning them half the booty. By 
employing the most friendly language in his con- 
versation with them, by each day inviting the most 
important of them in turn to his table at banquets, 
and finally by honouring many of them with gifts of 
considerable value, he secured them as loyal sup- 
porters. Therefore even at this time Alcetas placed 
his hopes upon them, and they did not disappoint his 
hopes. For when Antigonus encamped near Ter- 
messus with all his army and demanded Alcetas, and 
even when the older men advised that he be sur- 
rendered, the younger, forming a compact group in 
opposition to their parents, voted to meet every 
danger in the interest of his safety. 

The older men at first tried to persuade the younger 
not to permit their native land to become the spoil of 
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iÒetiv Tv marpiða yiwouévny ĝopidàwrTov: enel & 

duerdlerov aùrôv tv óppħv éwpwv, Àdôpąa ovu- 

ġpovýoavres ėfémewpav vurròs mpeoßeiav mpòs 

’Avriyovov, énayyeààduevoi ròv `Aàkérav Ñ tôv- 
5 Ta mapaððoew Ñ Teredeurykóra. Ņéiovv © aùròv 

ep Npépas twas npooßdňiovra ti móde kal &' 

akpopoopðv adpôv npoayópevov Toùs èk Tis 

módcws Úroywpeîv ws heúyovra' Toúrov yàp yevo- 

pévov kal TÕv vewrépwv mepi T)v udxnv èkTòs TÎs 

móàcews doyodovuévwv Àńpeoĝhat kaipòv oikeîov 
6 raîs liais émpodais. ó ®© ’Avriyovos merwobeis 
Úr aùrôv Kal parpàv Tis móàcws peraotparo- 
nmeðeúoas ià rÕv dkrpoßoMouðv nmpoeorâro rovs 
véovs eis Tòv kròs! ris mócws dyðva. ot Õè mpe- 
oßúrepot pepovwpévov ópðvres Tòv `Aàkérav kal 
TÂv Te Õoúiwv Toùs mørordrovs kal Tv åkua- 
Cóvrwv moùrõv emÀétavres Toùs uù ovorpa- 
Tevopévouvs T® 'Aàkéra rv èribeow énoýoavro 
kara Tùv damovoiav trÔv véwv,. Cwyphoa pèv oðv 
aùròv où karisyvoav (čġlaoe yàp avrov Šiayepi- 
gduevos, Önrws uù Gv úmoyeipios yévnTat Toîs 
nodeuiois), TÒ È oua aùrob bévres èrl kÀviðrov 
kal ovykarakadúpavres eùrede? Tpigwvi kaŭTà TAS 
núas éýveykav kat Àalóvres roùs drpoßoàtčo- 
pévovs mapéðwrkav ’Avriyóvw. 

47. Aià Ôè ris lias emwoias èk rv kwõúvwv 
éfcÀóuevoi Tv marpiða ròv uèv móàepov drmeorpé- 
pavro,? Tùy òè mpòs roùs véovs dÀdotTpiórnrTa 
ġvuyeîv où karloyvoav: orot yàp ATÒ TÑS páxNs 
enaveàbóvres kat TÒ merpaypévov dkoúoavTes Tpos 
roùs iiovs amnyprwbnoav Sà Tv mpòs ° Aàkérav 

1 éxròs Reiske : éx. 


~ 
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war for the sake of a single Macedonian ; but when 319 s.c. 


they saw that the young men’s determination was not 
to be shaken, after taking counsel in secret, they sent 
an embassy to Antigonus by night, promising to sur- 
render Alcetas either alive or dead. They asked him 
to attack the city for a number of days and, drawing 
the defenders forward by light skirmishing, to with- 
draw as if in flight. They said that, when this had 
happened and the young men were engaged in the 
battle at a distance from the city, they would seize a 
suitable occasion for their own undertaking. Anti- 
gonus, prevailed on by them, shifted his camp a long 
way from the city, and by skirmishing with the young 
men kept drawing them into battle outside the city. 
When the older men saw that Alcetas had been left 
alone, selecting the most trustworthy of the slaves 
and those of the citizens in the prime of life who were 
not working in his behalf, they made their attempt 
while the young men were still away. They could 
not, it is true, take him alive, for he laid hands on 
himself first in order not to come into the power of 
his enemies while still living ; but his body, laid on a 
bier and covered with a coarse cloak, they carried out 
through the gates and delivered to Antigonus without 
attracting the attention of the skirmishers. 

47. By thus delivering their state from danger by 
their own devices, they averted the war, but they 
could not escape the disaffection of the younger men ; 
for as soon as these on their return from the fighting 
heard what had happened, they became enraged at 
their kinsfolk on account of their own excessive devo- 


i 2 dneorpéjavro MSS., Fischer, dmerpájavro Wesseling, Din- 
orf. 
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2 vey Tîìs cùvoias. kal TÒ pèv mpõTov kaTa- 
Aaßópevor pépos TÌS móňews elnhicavro tàs pèv 
oikias èunphoa, perà sè TÔVv ömAwv ekyvlévras 
er ris móňews kat tis èpewñs èyopévovs mopheîv 
Tùy Úr `Avriyovov TeTrayuévnv yæpav, vorepov Šè 
peravoýoavres TOÔ Bè épnpĵoa TV mów an- 
éoyovrto, ÕóvTes Ò’ éavToÙs eis àyoreias kal karta- 
popàs moààv Tis modepias xopav karépberpav. 
30  Avríyovos TapañaBòv TÒ oôpa kal kart- 
aikiodpuevos émi Tpeîs huépas kal TOÔ vekpoô ofhi 
Aaßóvros ágeis avrov dragov dvélevčev êk TiS 
Miobuehs. oi sè Tõv Teppnoséwv véot puàdár- 
jd I 
TOVTES TV mpòs TÒV NKLOLÉVOV EŬVOLAV TÓ TE oôpa 
dveíìavro kai Àaunpõs èkýðevoav. oütTws Á TÅS 
eùepyeoias púois, tiov re giÀrtpov éyovoa mpos 
rovs eù TETOMKÓTAS, áperdáłerov radvàdrret TY 
4 eis aùrtoùs ceùvorav. ó Ò oĝv ? Avtiyovos ávaļeúćas 
êk TÌS Hioðuchs npoñyev èni Dpvyias pera nmdons 
Tis Svváuews. ós òè kaTývroev eis Konrôv 
TOV, ÑKEV mpòs aùrTòv ’Apioróðnpos ó Micos 
èrayyéiov ôte 'Avrinmatpos pèv TereàeÝTykev, 
ý ðe rv wv hyepovia kat trv Baoidéwv } 
émuéàcia peranénrrwkev eis Iloàuvnépyovra ròv 
ë Mareðóva. hoðeis © èml Toîs yeyovőor peTéwpos 
Åy Taîs éÀmioL Kal Srevoeîro TÂY karà TÙY 'Aoíav 
eyeoba Tpaypárwv kal Tis kar’ aùrùv Ņyepovias 
pnõevi Tapaywpeiv. 
al Tà pèv Tepi TÒV ’Avriyovov è êv rovrois Ñv. 
48. Karà ðè rhv Mareõoviav ` Avrırdrpov nepi- 
meoóvros dppworiq Bapurépą kut ro yhpws ovv- 
epyoðvros mpòs Tùův dróàvow roð ßBiov 'Abnvaio 
pèv ečénmephav npeoßevriv npòs ` Avrinarpov An- 
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tion to Alcetas. At first they gained possession of 319 s.c. 


part of the town and voted to set the buildings on 
fire and then, rushing from the town under arms and 
keeping to the mountains, to plunder the country 
that was subject to Antigonus ; later, however, they 
changed their minds and refrained from burning the 
city, but they devoted themselves to brigandage and 
guerrilla warfare, ravaging much of the hostile terri- 
tory. As for Antigonus, he took the body of Alcetas 
and maltreated it for three days ; then, as the corpse 
began to decay, he threw it out unburied and 
departed from Pisidia. But the young men of Ter- 
messus, still preserving their goodwill for the vietim, 
reeovered the body and honoured it with splendid 
obsequies. Thus kindness in its very nature possesses 
the peculiar power of a love charm in behalf of bene- 
factors, preserving unchanged men’s goodwill toward 
them. Be that as it may, Antigonus set out from 
Pisidia and marched toward Phrygia with all his 
forces. When he had come to Cretopolis, Aristo- 
demus of Miletus met him with the news that Anti- 
pater had died, and that the supreme command and 
the guardianship of the kings had fallen to Polyper- 
chon the Macedonian. Being delighted at what had 
happened, he was carried away by hope and made up 
his mind to maintain a firm grip upon the government 
of Asia and to yield the rule of that continent to 
no one. 

This was the situation in regard to Antigonus.! 

48. As to Macedonia,? after Antipater had been 
stricken by a rather serious illness, which old age 
was tending to make fatal, the Athenians sent 
Demades as envoy to Antipater, a man who had the 


1 Continued in chap. 50. ? Continued from chap. 39. 7. 
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pdðnv, oxkovra kañðs moùTeveoðar Tà mpòs Tods 
Maxeõóvas, dioðvres Tòv ’AvrinaTpov, kabdrep 
Îr eé apxĵs ÚpOAOYNKÓS, étayayeîv Tùv fpovpàv 

2 èk Tis Movvvyías. ó Ò ’AvrinaTpos TÒ pèv Tmpõ- 
Tov eùvoïkÂs ÖtékeTo Tpos TÒv Anudðnv, Üorepov 
Sè Iepåikkov reeuvrýoavrtos kal rwwv! emoToàðv 
eúpeleoðv év roîs paciùxoîs ypádppaow, èv 
als? v ó Anudðns maparaðyv ròv Iepõikkav 
karta Tåyos ðıaßaívew eis riv Eðponyy èr ’Avri- 
TaTpov, åmnàorpuó ðn mpòs aùròv Kal kekpvupé- 

3 vye érýper Tù éxûpav. Sıðrep roô Anpdðov kaTà 
Tås úno To Sýuov Seõouévas évroààs anairoðvros 
Tv ènayyeàíav kal mappnorwséorTepov dreiýoav- 
Tos nepi Ts $povpâs ó pèv `Avrinmatpos oùõepiav 
oùs arókpıow napéðwre Toîs èri tàs Tıuwpias 
Teraypévois aùróv Te Tv Ânpdõnv kail ròv viòv 

4 Aņuéav ovunpeoßeðovra TÔ nartpi. oôTtot èv ov 
damayhévres eis mi oiknpa eùreàès havaróðnoav 
cia Tàs mpoerpyuévas airias. 

“O © '`Avrinatpos èsyárws jòn Siakeiuevos dr- 
éðergev emiueànriv rõv Baciéwv Iodvrépyovra 
Kat aTpatnyòv aùrTokpáTopa, nmpeoßúrarov oxeôòv 
övra TÕv ’Adefdvõpw ouveoTpaTevpévwy kal Tió- 
Levov Úno TÕv KkaTà TÀy N Maxeðoviav, rov © viðv 
Kdoavõpov yıiÀlapyov kal Sevrepeðovra karà rhv 


1 Bacıi\ıxðv after rwwv deleted by Dindorf. 
2 als Wurm: ols. 


1 For this mission of Demades cp. Arrian, FGrH, 156. 9. 
14; Plutarch, Phocion, 30. 4-6; Demosthenes, 31. 3-4. He 
did not leave Athens before the end of June, 319 (IG, 22. 1. 
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reputation of serving the city well in relation to 319 ».o. 


Macedonia.: They requested Antipater that he, as 
had been agreed from the beginning, remove the gar- 
rison from Munychia. Antipater “at first had been 
well disposed to Demades, but after the death of Per- 
diccas certain letters were found in the royal archives 
in which Demades invited Perdiccas to cross over 
swiftly into Europe against Antipater. At this Anti- 
pater was alienated from him and kept his enmity 
hidden. Therefore when Demades in accordance 
with the instructions given him by the people de- 
manded the fulfilment of the promise and indulged 
rather freely in threats about the garrison, Antipater 
gave him no answer but delivered Demades himself 
and his son Demeas, who had accompanied his father 
as an envoy, to those ministers who were in charge of 
punishments. They were taken away to a common 
prison and put to death for the reasons mentioned 
above. 

Antipater, who was already at the point of death, 
appointed as guardian of the kings and supreme 
commander, Polyperchon, who was almost the oldest 
of those who had campaigned with Alexander and 
was held in honour by the Macedonians.? Antipater 
also made his own son Cassander chiliarch and second 


383 b). Antipater’s death, accordingly, may be placed late 
in that summer. 

2 Polyperchon, one of the original bodyguard, became a 
commander of one battalion of the phalanx after Issus 
(Arrian, Anabasis, 2. 12. 2) but did not rise above this rank 
during Alexander’s life. Just before Alexander's death, 
when ten thousand veterans were sent back to Macedonia, 
Polyperchon accompanied them as lieutenant to Craterus 
(Arrian, Anabasis, T. 12. 4). When Antipater went to Asia 
against Perdiccas, he left Polyperchon in Macedonia as his 
representative (chap. 38. 6). 
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5 éčougiav. ý Òè TOÔ yiMdpyov tdéis kal npoayoy) 
TÒ èv npôrov úno tv llepoikðv PBacıiàéwv eis 
Övopa rat óéav mpońyðn, perà è rata mdàw ór 
’AÀcédvõpov peydàņs ëruyev čovoias kal tiuñs, 
öre kal rôv dwr Iepoikôv vopipwv Enàwris 
eyévero. ò Kal 'Avrinatpos katrà Tùv aùriv 
dywy)v ròv viðv Kdáoavðpov ðvra véov ånéðeče 
xiàíapyxov. 

49. Où pv ó Káoavôpós ye Tí) To martpòs? rder 
auvevõorýðn, Šewòv yoúpevos eè Tův ToÔ martpòs 

Ñyepoviav ò uù) npocýkwv karà yévos Šiaðéčerai 

kal raðf’ vio y’ övros Tob’ Övvauévov mpayuádrwv 

hyeoha. kail ðewróros ÒN meîpav ikavhv aperfs 
27e kal dvõpeias. TÒ èv odv mpõTov eis aypòv 
Paðioas perà rv hpiňwv rovrors* Sredéyero modà)v 
éxwv eùkaipiav kat oyoàùv mepi rÅs TÔv SÀwv hye- 
povíias: ékaorov © aùrôv èkdaupávwv kar ¿iav 
npoerpénero ovykatackeváģew aùr® rTův &vva- 
oreiav kal peydàais ênmayyeiais meiocas éToipovs 

3 ênorýoaro npòs Tùv Koworpayiav. éfanéoreiÀe 
õè kal mpòs Iroàcuaîov Àdðpg nmpeoßevrás, rúv 
Te fiàiav avaveoúpevos kal mapakaÀðv ovupa- 
xv aùr® kal vavriciv Šúvapıv méja Thv 
Tayiíornv èk ts Powikys emi ròv ‘EdMńorovrov. 
ópoiws è kai mpòs roùs Àdovs Ñyeuóvaş kal 
módeis éémeuhe Toùs mporpepopévovs avr ovu- 
paxeîv. aùròs è kuvnyíav èml moàààs ýuépas 
avorņodpevos dvýronrov éavtòv énolei TÑS àmo- 

4ordocews. Ioàvrépywv Šè mapadaßdw rùv tôv 

1 zõv after dMwvy deleted by Fischer. 


roô marps deleted by Dindorf and Fischer. 
3 y õvros roð added by Hertlein, cp. chap. 50. 2. 
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in authority. The position and rank of chiliarch had 319 s.c. 


first been brought to fame and honour by the Persian 
kings, and afterwards under Alexander it gained 
great power and glory at the time when he became 
an admirer of this and all other Persian customs. 
For this reason Antipater, following the same course, 
appointed his son Cassander, since he was young, to 
the office of chiliarch. 

49. Cassander, however, did not approve of the 
arrangement made by his father, regarding it as out- 
rageous that one not related by blood should succeed 
to the command of his father, and this while there 
was a son who was capable of directing publie affairs 
and who had already given sufficient proof of his 
ability and courage. First going with his friends into 
the country where he had plenty of opportunity and 
leisure, he talked to them about the supreme com- 
mand ; then, taking them apart one by one, he kept 
urging them privately to join him in establishing his 
dominion, and having won them by great promises, 
he made them ready for the joint enterprise. He 
also sent envoys in secret to Ptolemy, renewing their 
friendship and urging him to join the alliance and to 
send a fleet as soon as possible from Phoenicia to the 
Hellespont. In like manner he sent messengers to 
the other commanders and cities to urge them to ally 
themselves with him. He himself, however, by 
making arrangements for a hunt to last many days, 
avoided suspicion of complicity in the revolt. After 
Polyperchon had assumed the guardianship of the 

1 For the office of chiliarch cp. note on chap. 39, 7. For 


the appointment of Polyperchon and Cassander ep. Plutarch, 
Phocion, 31. 1. 


4 ze after rovrois deleted by Dindorf. 
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Baciàéwv èmipéàciav kat ovveðpeúoas merà rôv 
hwv Oùvumaða èv oùv T) TÔv ovvéðpwv yvæ- 
uN perenéunmero, nmapakai®v Tv èmipéicrav To 
’AAeédvðpov vioð maðòs Övros mapañaßeîv kal 
Srarpipew èv Makeðovig Tùy Baoidueùv éxovoav 
Tpooraciov į S’ 'Odvumàs èv roîs èrávw Xpóvois 
éróyyavev eis "Hrerpov medevyvîa ià rùv mpòs 
’ Avrimatpov åñdorpiórnra. 
Kai rà pèv katà Ttùv Marxeðoviav év roúrois Ñv. 
50. Kara òè Tv ’Aciav Sraponbeions ris ` Avti- 
TáTpov redevris åpx) TPAYpATWV kawðv èyivero 
kal kivnois, trÕv év ékovoias Övrwv Örorpayetv 
émBadopévwv. roúrwv 8è mpôros uèv ’Avriyovos 
npoveviknkos Eduevi mept Kanrmaðokiav kal tàs 
LET aùrToô Õvvapeis maperànpos, katrareroàeun- 
kòs © ’Aàkérav kal "Artradov nepi rv IMioibiiy 
kal ràs vvdueis ràs per aùrôv dverànpws, mpòs 
òè ToŬTOLS ór ’AvrináTpov TiS ’Aoías oTparnyòs 
avTokpáTwp ńpnuévos, dpa è kat peydàns Svvá- 
Lews hyepav dnroðeðerypévos TAPS Å iw öykov kal 
2 ppovýparos. mepi PadÀópevos òè rais erior TÀ 
TÕv AWV Ñ ýyeuoviav ëyvw uù mpooéyew uhre Toîs 
Baoiàeðot uýre roîs émpeànrais aùrôv' únreàdu- 
ave yàp aúròv kpeiTtrw Òúvapuv ëyovra TÕV kartà 
TÀ ’Aciav noavpõv Kúprov čoeobar, unðevòs övros 
3 roô Svvapévov mpos ačròv ávrirágeolor. eye yàp 
kar èreîvov ròv xpóvov OTPATLÓTAS meķoùs pèv 
éčakiopvpiovs, innmets sè pupiovs, éàépavras òè 
Tpidkovra’ ywpis Sè roórwv éroipas morýoaobar 
kal dÀdas Svváueis HAmbev, åv Å xpeia, Suvayévns 
ris `Acias yopnyeîv dvekàeimtrws roîs orTparo- 
4 Àoyovpévois évois ràs oboopias. rara ðè Sta- 
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kings and had consulted with his friends, with their 319 s.o. 


approval he summoned Olympias, asking her to 
assume the care of Alexander’s son, who was still a 
child, and to live in Macedonia with regal dignity. 
It so happened that some time before this Olympias 
had fled to Epirus as an exile because of her quarrel 
with Antipater. 

This was the state of affairs in Macedonia.! 

50. In Asia,? as soon as the death of Antipater was 
noised abròad, there was a first stirring of revolution, 
since each of those in power undertook to work for 
his own ends. Antigonus, who was foremost of these, 
had already won a victory over Eumenes in Cappa- 
docia and had taken over his army, and he had also 
completely defeated Alcetas and Attalus in Pisidia 
and had annexed their troops.* Moreover, he had been 
chosen supreme commander of Asia by Antipater, 
and at the same time he had been appointed general 
of a great army,* for which reasons he was filled with 
pride and haughtiness. Already hopefully aspiring 
to the supreme power, he decided to take orders 
neither from the kings nor from their guardians ; for 
he took it for granted that he himself, since he had 
a better army, would gain possession of the treasures 
of all Asia, there being no one able to stand against 
him. For at that time he had sixty thousand foot- 
soldiers, ten thousand horsemen, and thirty elephants; 
and in addition to these he expected to make ready 
other forces also if there should be need, since Asia 
could provide pay without end for the mercenaries 
he might muster. With these plans in mind he 


1 Continued and in part repeated in chap. 54. 
2 Continued from chap. 47. 5. 
3 Cp. chaps. 40, 44-45. t Cp. chap. 39. T. 
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voņbeis ‘Iepùvvuov èv ròv tas ioToptas ypabavra 
perenéuharo, piov õvra kat moàirny Eùpevoôs 
toô Kapõıavoô roô ovuredevyóros cis rò ywpiov 
Tò kañoúpevov Npa. Torov è peyádais Swpeaîs 
nmpokaàeodpevos éfanéoreide mpeoßevrhv mpòs tòv 
Eùpevñ, mapakaàðv rs uèv mepi Kanraðokiav 
Láxns yeropévns mpòs aùtòv émiÀaléohar, yevéoðar 
Sè Qidov kat oúupayov aùrĝ® kal Aapetv Swpeas 
modandagiovs ĝ ðv mporepov Ñv éoxnkos kal carpa- 
Teiav peibova kat kaĝódov TpwTevovTa TÕV Tap’ 
éavroô hidwv kowwvòv oeohat tris Ans êmpodñs. 
cùlos Sè kai rÕv piàwv ovvayaywv ovvéðpiov kat 
nepi ts trv wv mpos kowwoduevos ğı- 
éypape rÕv aétoàdywv hiàwv ots pèv oaTpareias, 
ois òè orparnyias: nmâot è peyáàas éàriðas úro- 
eis mpobúpovs kareokeðage mpòs tàs iðias ènmi- 
Boàds. Srevoeîro yàp éneàbeîv rùv ` Aciav kal tovs 
Lèv npoŭïndpyovras catpáraş ékßadetv, mpòs ðè 
TÕv éavroô piwv kabiorávar Tàs yeuovias. 

51. Toúrov ðè mepi rar’ övros `Appiðatos ð 
ris è$ ‘Eànonróvrw pvyias catpámns, yvoùs 
aùro tùv èmpoàńv, ëkpwev dohaùoduevos Tà 
kard Tùv iav oarpaneiav kal tràs dérodoywTárTas 
módes ppovpaîs mepidaußávew. oŭons è TS TÕv 
Kvgieyvõv móňews EmkapoTáTNs kal peyioTNs 
davéķevéev èm aùrhv éywv megoùs èv mobopópovs 
TmÀelovs TÕV popiwy, Maxeðóvas ðè yiiovs, Iépoas 
Òe ročóras kai oßġevðovýras mevrakogiovs, inmmeîs 


1 ó added by Dindorf. 


2 Hieronymus had been sent by Eumenes to Antipater to 
discuss terms of surrender (chap. 42. 1). 
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summoned Hieronymus the historian, a friend and 319 s.o. 


fellow citizen of Eumenes of Cardia, who had taken 

refuge in the stronghold called Nora! After en- 
deavouring to attach Hieronymus to himself by 
great gifts, he sent him as an envoy to Eumenes, 
urging the latter to forget the battle that had been 
fought against him in Cappadocia, to become his 
friend and ally, to receive gifts many times the value 
of what he had formerly possessed and a greater 
satrapy, and in general to be the first of Antigonus’ 
friends and his partner in the whole undertaking.? 
Antigonus also at once called a council of his friends 
and, after he had made them acquainted with his 
design for gaining imperial power, assigned satrapies 
to some of the more important friends and military 
commands to others; and by holding up great ex- 
pectations to all of them, he filled them with enthusi- 
asm for his undertakings. Indeed he had in mind to 
go through Asia, remove the existing satraps, and re- 
organize the positions of command in favour of his 
friends. 

51. While Antigonus was engaged in these matters, 
Arrhidaeus, the satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia, dis- 
covering his plan, decided to provide for the safety 
of his own satrapy and also to secure the most con- 
siderable cities by means of garrisons.? As the city 
of the Cyziceni was strategically most important and 
very large, he set out against it with an infantry force 
consisting of more than ten thousand mercenaries, a 
thousand Macedonians, and five hundred Persian 

2 Cp. chap. 53. 5. 

3 The Greek cities of Asia Minor, like those of Greece, 
were, at least in theory, autonomous allies of Macedon and 


were not subject to the satraps. For the siege of Cyzicus cp. 
Marmor Parium for 319/18. 
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ôè ôrrakociovs, Bén è mavroðarà kal karanéàras 
déußedeîs re kal merpoßdàovs kal Tùv ANV xopn- 
2 yíav nâcav Tùv dvýkovoav nps moopkiav. ägvw 
òè mpooneoðv Ti) móde kal Tòv moàùv Öyàov dro- 
Aaßan" émi rĝs opas eïyero tis moMopkias kal 
Toùs êv Ti móde kararànéduevos hváykate Šéye- 
obat dpovpáv. oi è Kvtiknvol mapaðótov rs 
êmbéoews yevopévys kal rôv uèv màelorwv eml tis 
xöpas drenupévwv, dàiywv © òvrav rv óro- 
ÀcÀetupévwv drapdorevor mavreàðs únñpyov mpòs 
3 Tv moMopkiav. öpws Šè kpivavres àvréyeoðar Tis 
eàcvlepias pavepôðs pèv npéoßeis é£érmeppav rovs 
dradetopévovs T® 'Appiðaiw Asat TYV moMopkiav' 
morýoew yàp ndvra Tv nów `Appiðalw nÀùv Toô 
õééaobhaı ppovpav: Adðpa Sè Toùs véovs dðpoitovres 
kal TrÕv oikerðv Tods eùlérovs èmÀeyóuevoi kab- 
ØrmÀgov kal Tò reîyos dveràńpovv rv åpvvo- 
4 uévwv* toô è 'Appibaiov Biatopévov Séyeohar 
gpovpàv épnoav Boúieoħat TÖ Suw npocavevey- 
keŭv mepi ToúTov. ovyywpýoavrtos è Toð oatTpánrov 
Aaßóvres dvoyňv Taútyv Te TůV ńuépav kal rùv emi- 
osav vúkrta BéÀtiov mapeokevdoavto TÀ mpòs TÀv 
5 moopriav. ó & ’Appòaîos karaorparnynbeis 
Kal Tòv oikeîov éavT® mpoépevos kupov Şieoháàn 
Tris eàriðos: ot yàp Kvtienvol mów čyovres 
ôyupàv rat mavreðs eðdpúdakrov anò ris yis ôıà 
TÒ yeppõvņnoov aùrův elvai kal Oañarrokpartoðvres 
6 pgðiws Ņuúvovro Tods moepiovs. pereméumovro 
ôè kal mapà Bvgavriwv orpatruóras Kral Béàn kal 
TAa Tà xphoa mpòs Tùv noMopkiav: v dravra 
1 


dmoħaßàv Wesseling, karaħàaßàv Rhodoman: dvañaßàv. 
2? Dindorf reads dpvvovuévwv. 
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bowmen and slingers. He had also eight hundred 319 s.o 


horsemen, all kinds of missiles, catapults both for 
bolts and for stones, and all the other equipment 
proper for storming a city. After falling suddenly 
upon the city and intercepting a great multitude in 
the outlying territory, he applied himself to the siege 
and, by terrifying those who were in the city, tried 
to force them to receive a garrison. Since the attack 
had been unexpected, most of the Cyziceni had been 
cut off in the country ; and with only a few people 
left in the city, they were completely unprepared for 
the siege. Deciding, nevertheless, to maintain their 
freedom, they openly sent envoys to confer with 
Arrhidaeus about raising the siege, saying that the 
city would do anything for him except receive a 
garrison; but secretly, after assembling the young 
men and selecting the slaves who were suitable for 
the purpose, they armed them and manned the wall 
with defenders. When Arrhidaeus insisted that the 
city admit a garrison, the envoys said that they 
wished to consult the people in regard to this. As 
the satrap agreed, they obtained a truce, and during 
that day and the following night they improved their 
preparations for withstanding the siege. Arrhidaeus, 
outwitted, missed his opportunity and was balked of 
his expected success ; for since the Cyziceni possessed 
a city that was strong and very easy to defend from 
attacks by land thanks to its being a peninsula, and 
since they controlled the sea, they easily warded off 
the enemy. Moreover, they sent for soldiers from 
Byzantium and for missiles and whatever else was of 
use for withstanding the attack. When the people of 
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owrtóuws Kal mpobúuws yopnynodvrwv avéňaßov 
éavroùs Taîs éÀmiot kat mpos Toùs kwðúvovs eù- 

7 Îapoeîs karéorņnoav. eùĝbù Öè kal pakpas vas 
kaleàkúoavres mapénàcov rův mapaĥaàdrriov kat 
roùs anò Tis xwpas åvaňaußdvovres drekópibov 
eis Tùv mów. Tayòù Òè oTpaTıwTÕv eùmopoavrtes 
kal nmoààoùs Trv moopkovvrwv dnokrteivavrtes 
dnmetpijavro Tùv moopkiav. °Appbaîos pèv oĝv 
karaorparņynleis únrò rôv Kugikyvôv dnparros 
enavijAbev cis Thv iav oarpareiav. 

52. ° Avriyovos è mvlópevos Tv tv Kvtienvôv 
TõÀw moňopkovuévnv črvye uėv èv Kedawaîs ŝia- 
TpiBwwv, kpivas òè Tùv rwõvuvevovoav rmóùw iav 
kataokeváoaoðat mpòs ràş pedňdoúoas èmfpoňàs 
dnéàetev e£ ándons ris Suvauews rods dpiorovs, 

2 meovs èv Ôiopupiovs, inmeîs è TpioyiÀiovs. tov- 
rovs è davadafàv èv ráyei npoñjye Ponfýowv rois 
Kvgixnvoîs. Bpayù è trv kapv vorepńhoas 
havepàv èv éaye Tùv eis Tùv móàw eùvorav, tis 

3 òè Ans émpoàñs drérvye. mpos è ’Appiðaiov 
ébéneppe npeoßevrás, èykaňðv öte mpôTov pèv 
“EdMnviða mów cúupayov osav kal unõèv dô- 
koðsav eróàunoe moMopkeîv, éneb’ ört havepós 
eorw ånoorarjowv kal Tùv oatpaneiav éavr® 
òuvaorelav karacreva%ópevos: Tò è Tedevraîov 
mpogérarre Tis catpanelas mapaywpedv kal uiav 
Àaßóvra mów eis karaßiwow tùv ovyiav yew. 

4 © 'Appiðatos ĉeakoúoas rv mpéoßeaw Kal rò 
TÕv Àóyav únepýpavov karapeppapevos ok ëpn 
mapaywphoew Tis carpareias, TàS Õè móde hpov- 
paîs cıañaußpdvwv nepõolat rois õmàois ĝiraywvi- 
teoĝar mpòs aùróv. akodoúlws è rañs ånokpioeot 
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Byzantium supplied all this quickly and willingly, the 319 s.c. 


Cyziceni became confident and set themselves cour- 
ageously against the danger. They also launched 
ships of war at once and, coasting along the shore, 
recovered and brought back those who were in the 
country. Soon they had plenty of soldiers, and after 
killing many of the besieging force, they rid them- 
selves of the siege. Thus Arrhidaeus, outgeneralled 
by the Cyziceni, returned to his own satrapy without 
accomplishing anything. 

52. Antigonus happened to be tarrying in Celaenae 
when he learned that Cyzicus was being besieged. 
Deciding to get possession of the endangered city in 
view of his forthcoming undertakings, he selected the 
best from all his army, twenty thousand infantry and 
three thousand cavalry. Taking these he set out in 
haste to aid the Cyziceni. He was a little too late, 
but he made his goodwill toward the city manifest, 
even though failing to gain his entire object. He 
sent envoys to Arrhidaeus, bringing against him these 
charges : first, that he had dared to besiege a Greek 
city that was an ally and not guilty of any offence ; 
and second, that he clearly intended rebellion and 
was converting his satrapy into a private domain. 
Finally, he ordered him to retire from his satrapy 
and, retaining a single city as a residence, to remain 
quiet. Arrhidaeus, however, after listening to the 
envoys and censuring the arrogance of their words, 
refused to retire from his satrapy, and said that in 
occupying the cities with garrisons he was making the 
first move in his war to a finish with Antigonus. In 
accordance with this decision, after making the cities 


ł Dindorf, followed by Fischer, reads mepdoecobat. 
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Tàs nóňces dopaodpevos pépos tis Švváuews 
éténepuje Kal orpatqyòv èr aòùris. Ttoúrw &è 
npocérağe ovvánreww toîs mepi ròv Eùpevi kal 
Avew Thv nmoñopriav To8 ppovpiov xal ròv Eùpevi 
tõv kwõðúvwv anraÀdgavta nooaclar oúuuayov. 
5 ’Avriyovos Sè aneóðwy duúvaoðar Tòv ° Appiðaîov 
eféneppev èn’ aùròv õóvapw T)v ranoàeuýoovoav, 
aùròs ðè rÅův ikavùv oTparıàv åvaňaßaw npoñyev 
émi Avõilas, Povàópevos èkpadeiv ròv èv aùr 
6 gatpáryv Keîrov. ó Sè mpoiðóuevos riv ë$oðov 
aùroð tràs pèv dfroñoywráraşs nmóàes ġ$povpaîs 
nopadisaro, aùròs Sè eis Maxeðoviav etérdevoe, 
Snàwowv rois Te Paciedor kat Iodurépyovri tùv 
’Avriyóvov Tóàuav kal anóoraow Kal déoowv 
17 éavr@ Bonbetrv. ó © ’'Avriyovos tv uèv *Eġesov 
eg èdóðov mapéňaße ovvepynodvrwwv aùT® Twwv 
ék TÑS móàcws' perà è rara karanàeúoavTtos els 
”Eġesov Atoyúàov roô ‘Poðiov kal kouibovrtos èk 
Kiñikias êv téocapoi vavoiw apyupíov tdÀàavra 
éfakócia dneoraàpéva eis Mareðoviav mpòs Ttoùs 
Baoiàeis mapeiiero, pádorwv éavr® xypeíiav ëyew 
8 mpòs tràs Tv Éévwv mobodopias. roro Šè mpáfas 
havepòs yévero npòs iiorpayiav ©punuévos Kal 
toîs Baciàeðoiw évavrioúpevos. perà è rtañra 
Zúunv noNoprýoas: enjet ràs é£ñs móàes, âs pèv 
Biq xepoúuevos, ås è mebo? mpocayópevos. 

53. “Hpeîs Sè Sreànàvhóres rà mept °Avriyovov 
perafıBácopev rův åvaypaġhv èni rà ovppávra 
nepi Eùuevi. oôros yàp peydàais kat mapaðóćois 
peraßoàaîs ypæpevos Sieréàccev del nmap ùniðas 

2 åyaĵðv re kal kakv peraňappdvæav. nmpò pèv 
yàp Toúrwv tôÕv rkapõv cvvaywviġópevos Iep- 
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secure, he sent away a part of his army and a general 319 n.c. 


in command of it. He ordered the latter to get in 
touch with Eumenes,! relieve the fortress from siege, 
and when he had freed Eumenes from danger, make 
him an ally. Antigonus, who was anxious to retaliate 
upon Arrhidaeus, sent a force to carry on the war 
against him, but he himself with a sufficient army 
set out for Lydia, from which province he wished to 
expel the satrap, Cleitus. The latter, foreseeing 
the attack, secured the more important cities with 
garrisons, but he himself went by ship to Macedonia 
to reveal to the kings and to Polyperchon the bold 
revolt of Antigonus and to beg for aid. Antigonus 
took Ephesus at the first assault with the aid of cer- 
tain confederates within the city. After this, when 
Aeschylus of Rhodes sailed to Ephesus conveying 
from Cilicia in four ships six hundred talents of silver 
that were being sent to Macedonia for the kings, 
Antigonus laid hands on it, saying that he needed it 
to pay his mercenaries. By doing this he made it 
clear that he had begun to act for his own ends and 
was opposing the kings. Then after storming Symê, 
he advanced against the cities in order, taking 
some of them by force and winning others by per- 
suasion. 

53. Now that we have finished the activities of 
Antigonus, we shall turn our narrative to the fortunes 
of Eumenes. This man experienced great and in- 
credible reversals of fortune, continually having a 
share in good and evil beyond expectation. For 
example, in the period preceding these events, when 


1 Cp. chap. 41. 
1 Eópyr zoop 


cas Capps, Kún rroNoprýoas Madvig : 
ovutooprýoas R. 


, Fischer, cuuroNoprýoacðas F. 
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Sikka re kal toîs Baoideow afe oarpaneiav 
Karraðokiav kal roùs ovvopigovras Taúry rórovs, 
èv ols peyáiwv uváuewv kait mov ypnpárwv 
3 kupieúoas mepißónrov čoye Tův eùrtvyíiav. Kpare- 
pòv pèv yàp kai Neorróàepov, Õrwvopaopévovs ýye- 
uóvas kal tràs dvikýrovs rv Makeðóvwv ëyovras 
Òvuvdáuers, éviknoe mapaTdéet kal aÙTOÙS KATÀ TÙV 
4 pdyņnv àveîňev. Šógasşs è dvuróoraros elvat TAL- 
kaúrns enepáby peraßoàĵs wore úr ’Avriyóvov 
peydày mapardéei Àcipbivar kat per dÀiywv piiwv 
dvaykaobñivar karaġvyeîv ets tt ywpiov mavreàðs 
pikpóv. «iş roro Ò eykàeoletis kal mepiànghets 
úno r@v moàeuiwv ÔirÀoîs Teiyeoiw oùðéva Bonbòv 
¿oye ris iias ovppopâs. éviavoiov È oðons ris 
moàopkias kal TiS owTypias AToyiwwoKkopérNs 
àġvw mapáðofos Àvois èßávņn rv artvynpdárwv. 
ó yàp moàopkôv ròv Eùpevi kal omeúðwv dveňetv 
’Avríyovos èx peraßoàĵs mapekdàcoev aùròv mpòs 
Kkowonpaylav kal \aßpav Šid Tv õpkwv tàs TmioTeLs 
6 rĝs moMopkias åméàvoe? perà Òé Tiwa ypõóvov 
àveàniorws Šiaowheis róre pèv mept Tiv Karra- 
Sokxiav Siérpipev avañaupavwv roùs mpoyeyovóras 
hiìovs kal Toùs katà Tùv ywpav màavwpévovs TÔv 
guveorpaTevkóTwv aÙT® mpörepov. dyamwpevos 
Sè Seahepóvrws rayù modoùs éoye kowwvoùs TÔv 
aùrÂv eÀmiðwv kal mpòs TYV peT aùToô oTpaTeiav 
7 Ónakoðovras. TéÀos è êv diyas uépais xwpis 
Tv èv TÔ ġpovpiw ovuneroNopkyuévwv hiñwv 
1 dréàvoe Geer: dmedúbn. 


csi 


1 Cp. chaps. 30-31. 2 That is, Nora. Cp. chaps. 40-42. 
2 Nepos (Eumenes, 5. 6-T) seems to reduce this time to 
about six months, but since the siege ends after news of the 
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he was fighting for Perdiccas and the kings, he had 319 s.c 


received as his satrapy Cappadocia and the adjacent 
regions, in which as master of great armies and much 
wealth his good fortune became famous. For he 
defeated in a pitched battle Craterus and Neo- 
ptolemus, famous generals in command of the in- 
vincible forces of the Macedonians, and killed them 
on the field.! But although he won the reputation of 
being irresistible, he experienced such a change of 
fortune that he was defeated by Antigonus in a great 
battle and compelled to take refuge with a few friends 
in a certain very small fortress.? Shut up there and 
surrounded by the enemy with a double wall, he had 
no one to give him aid in his own misfortune. When 
the siege had lasted a year ? and hope of safety had 
been abandoned, there suddenly appeared an un- 
expected deliverance from his plight; for Antigonus, 
who was besieging him and bent on destroying him, 
changed his plan, invited him to share in his ọwn 
undertakings, and after receiving an oath-bound 
pledge, freed him from the siege.t Thus unexpectedly 
saved after a considerable time, he stayed for the 
present in Cappadocia, where he gathered together 
his former friends and those who had once served 
under him and were now wandering about the 
country. Since he was highly esteemed, he quickly 
found many men to share in his expectations and to 
enlist for the campaign with him. In the end, within 
a few days, in addition to the five hundred friends 
who had been besieged in the fortress with him, he 
death of Antipater has reached Asia (Plutarch, Eumenes, 12. 
1), the longer time is more probable. 

4 Cp. chap. 50. 4. For the terms of the oath and for the 


alterations that Eumenes made in it cp. Plutarch, Fumenes, 
12. 1-3; Nepos, Eumenes, 5. 7. 
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nevrakociwv écye orparwras leovriv úmakoŭú- 
ovras mÀelouvs tõv ŠioyiÀlwv. ris róxyys & aù- 
TÔ ovvepyovons TnÀkaúrnv éàaßev aŭénow &ore 
mapañaßeîv tàs Pagiùıràs Suvdpeis kal mpoorfvat 
rÂv Pacıàéwv mpòs troùs karaàúew aùtÔv Tùv åp- 
XÙV Teroàunkóras. dÀÀà rañra pèv purpòv tore- 
pov årpiPéorepov Šiééipev èv Toîs oikeiois karpoîs. 

54. Nuvi © dpkowvrws tà xarà tùv ’Aclav 
Sreànàvlóres peraßnoópeða mpòs tràs karà Tùv 
Eùponnv ovvreàeoleioas mpdéeis. Kdoavðpos yàp 
drorerevyws tis karà triv Mareõoviav ýyepovlas 
oùk ënTnéev, GAN ëkpiwvev davréyeolai TaúTys, al- 
aypòv elvaı ceadaußdvwv tTùv To martpòs apv 
úp érépwv Šioikeîolar. ópðv è tův rôv Maxe- 
Sdvwv öðpuùv kekùpévny nmpòs ròv Ioàvrépyovra 
TÕv uèv þiàwv ols énioreve kar liav mpocõia- 
Àcyópevos ékéreunmev émi rov ‘Edýorovrov åvun- 
óntws, aùròs © ep npépas twàs oyoàdoas èri 
TÎs xópas kal kuvýyia ouvioTápevos yévvnoe mept 
aúrtoð dnw ðs oùk åvrinoroúpevos TS Apxĵs- 
Os È’ eùrpeni nmavra ġv aùr TA mpòs TvV àno- 
Snuiav, čÀalev avatevtas èk ris Mareõðovias. kar- 
avrýoas & eis Thv Xeppóvnoov ràkeîhev åvačevúćas 
maphàlev eis ‘EMýorovrov. Sianàeúoas Ò’ eis Tùv 
’Aciav mpòs ` Avriyovov ŅElov Bonbew aùèrô, pýoas 
kal Iroàepaîov èênnyyéàbðar ovppayhocew. ò & 
’Avriyovos mpobúpws aùròv mpooðedpevos èr- 
nyyeiàaro mávra ovunpáčew npobðúpws aŭr® kal 
Súvapuv mapaypiua Šwoew mekirýv Te kal vavricýv. 

1 ¿éheovròv Kaelker : ¿ĝeàovri MSS., editors. 

1 In chap. 41. 3 the number to take refuge on Nora is 
given as six hundred. According to Plutarch (Eumenes, 
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had more than two thousand soldiers! who followed 319 s.c. 


him of their own free will. With the aid of Fortune 
he gained so great an increase in power that he took 
over the royal armies and championed the kings 
against those who had boldly tried to end their rule. 
But we shall relate these events in more detail a little 
later in their proper place.? 

54. Now that we have said enough about affairs 
throughout Asia, we shall turn our attention to what 
had taken place at the same time in Europe.? Al- 
though Cassander had failed to gain the ruling posi- 
tion in Macedonia, he was not dismayed; but he 
determined to maintain his claim to it, holding it dis- 
graceful that his father’s office should be administered 
by others. Since he perceived that the favour of the 
Macedonians inclined to Polyperchon, he had further 
private conversations with the friends in whom he 
most trusted and sent them to the Hellespont without 
arousing suspicion; and he himself, by spending 
several days at leisure in the country and organizing 
a hunt, created the general opinion that he would 
not try to gain the office. When everything neces- 
sary for his departure was ready, however, he set out 
from Macedonia unobserved.t He came to the Cherso- 
nese and departing thence arrived at the Hellespont. 
Sailing across into Asia to Antigonus he begged him 
to aid him, saying that Ptolemy also had promised to 
be an ally. Antigonus eagerly received him and 
promised to co-operate with him actively in every 
way and to give him at once a force of infantry and a 


12. 3), Eumenes gathered almost a thousand horsemen 
after Nora. 

2 Cp. chaps. 58 ff. 

3 Continued from chap. 49. 4. 

t Cp. Marmor Parium for 319/18. 
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4rTaûra Ò ënparre npoorowoúpevos tà Tùv mpòs 
’Avrinatpov diàiav ovvepyeîv, ri &’ dànbeig Bovàd- 
Levos Toùs mepl Ioàvrépgovra modoùs' kal eyd- 
ovs mepionaopoùs ëyew, rws aùròs dkiwvðúvws 
TÀv 'Aciav enéàby kal Thv Tv Àwv ýyepoviav eis 
QÛÚTÒV NEPLOTŇÁON. 

55. "Apa è roúrTois npartopévois KaTà uèv Thv 
Maxeõoviav Iovrépywv ó rôv Baciéaw èm- 
peÀNTÀS perà rv dnaňayiv roô Kaodvòpov 
Tpoewpa pèv Tò péyebos toô mpòs Kdácavõðpov 
Ecouévov moàéuov, oùðèv © dvev ris rôv pÀwv 
yvópNns kpivwv mpáTtTew ovvýyaye ToÚs Te ńye- 
uóvas ámavras kal rÔv Mwy Makeðóvwv roùs 

2 aioňoywrarovs. havepoĝô & övros öre Kdoavðpos 
? èv cwuaronromheis úm 'Avriyóvov Tv kaŭTà Tùv 
EMdõa móàewv drôéćerar Õtà rò tràs pèv aùrôv 
matpikaîs gpovpaîs gvàdrreobðai, tràs È ir 
SA yapyiðv ðioikeîobar, kuprevopévas nò rtôv 
Avrinárpov piwv kat évwv, mpòs è rTovrois 
ovupayhoew T® Kacdvõpw Iroàeuaîóv re ròv 
Aiyónrtov kparoðvra kal `Avriyovov ròv havepôs 
JÒN yevópevov anooráryv TÕv Řacıéwv, åpgo- 
Tépovs ðe kal Švvdueis peydàas kal ypuáTwv 
éyetv nÀAflos, ëtt Dè mov ebvôv kal móàewv déo- 
Àóywv kupreúeiw—rporebeions ov Bovàñs ms Tov- 
ToS moÀeuyTéov orl kal Tov kal moikiiwv 
Aóywv mepi To moàépov pnhévrwv čoćtev aùroîs 
ràs èv xarà Tùv ‘EAdõa módes éàevbepoðv ràs 
© év aùraîs oùyapyias kabeorapévas ór ’Avri- 

3 mdTpov karaàŭew: oŬrws yàp v páňora ròv pèv 
Kdoavõðpov ranewwoew, éavroîs &è peydàny Séćav 

4 kal moàÀàs ovupayias åéioàóyovs nmepiroroew. eù- 
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fleet. In doing this he pretended to be aiding him 319 s.o. 


because of his own friendship for Antipater, but in 
truth it was because he wished Polyperchon to be 
surrounded by many great distractions, so that he 
himself might proceed against Asia without danger 
and secure the supreme power for himself. 

55. Meanwhile in Macedonia, Polyperchon, the 
guardian of the kings, after Cassander had slipped 
away, foresaw the serious character of the war that 
was to be fought with him, and since he had made 
up his mind to do nothing without the advice of his 
friends, he called together all the commanders and 
the most important of the other Macedonians. It 
was clear that Cassander, reinforced by Antigonus, 
would hold the Greek cities against them, since some 
of the cities were guarded by his father’s garrisons 
and others, dominated by Antipater’s friends and 
mercenaries, were ruled by oligarchies, and since 
Cassander would also gain as allies both Ptolemy the 
ruler of Egypt, and Antigonus, who had already 
openly rebelled against the kings, and each of them 
possessed great armies and abundant wealth and was 
master of many nations and cities of consequence. 
After the question how to fight against these had 
been laid before them and many shrewd suggestions 
had been made about the war, it was decided to free 
the cities throughout Greece and to overthrow the 
oligarchies established in them by Antipater ; for in 
this way they would best decrease the influence of 
Cassander and also win for themselves great glory and 
many considerable allies. At once, therefore, they 


1 nmodàoùs Wurm: moàépovs. 
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bòs oŭv Toùs anò rÔv nóewv mapóvras npeoßevràs 
mpoorañeoápevot Kal Îappeîv maparañéoavres èn- 
nyyearro tàs õņpokrpaTias dnokaraorńýoew raîs 
TóÀeoL kal TÒ kupwbėv Õóyua ypdfavres Ewkav 
Toîs mpeopevraîs, ömws KaTÀ Táy%os eis TåS TaTpi- 
as êravebóvres dmayyeiňwor Toîs uois Tv TÔV 
Paoiàéwv kal rv hyepóvwv eis roùs “Eàànvas 
eùvorav. Hv è rò dypapua rToroôrov. 

56. “ Emedi ovußéßnke roîs mpoyóvois ġuôv 
TOÀÀÀ Toùs Edàyvas evepyernkévar, Bovàópeðba 
Sradvàárrew Tùv ekeivwv mpoaipeow kal nâo ġa- 
vepåvy morjoar Tùy ýuerépav eùvorav Ñv Eyovres Šia- 
redoĝpev TpPÒS TOÙS “Evas. mpõTepov pèv obv 
Adegávõpov perañÀdgavros EÈ dvbponwv ral ris 
Raorheias £s pâs kabnkovons, hyoúpevot Šeîv 
êravayayeîv mavras Em Tùv eiphynv kal rTàs 
moàreias ås Piirros ó HuéTEpos maTÀp karéorn- 
cev, enearelapev eis árdáoas Tàs TÓÀciS mepi Tov- 
3 Twv. emel ô gvvéßn, parpàv anórTwv uv, TÕV 
EAývwv Twàs pÙ ôplâs yivúóokovtas TóÀecuov 
egeveyreiv mpòs Maxeðóvas kal kparņnbñva rò 
TÕv hperépwv orparnyðv kal modà kcl Svoxeph 
Taîs móňeoL avppivar, ToÚTwV pev TOÙS OTpaTN- 
yoùs airiovs úmodápere yeyevĵoba, peîs è reu@v- 
Tes TÀ e£ åpxĵs mpoaipeow kartacrevdtopev úuīv 
elpývyy, modireias ðè Tàs émi Pidimmov kal Aef- 
ávôpov, Kal TãAa mpárrew karà TÀ Õiaypáupara 
4Tà mpóTepov Úm Exeivwy ypahévra. kai TOÙS 
peraorávras ù pvyóvras Úno TÕv huerépuwv otpa- 
Tyyðv ék rÕv mõdewv ap’ ðv ypóvæwv ’Aàétav- 
õpos els TV Acíav Sén karTáyouev: kal roùs úg’ 
Huv kareàbóvraşs mávra rà aŭrðv čyovras kal 
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called together the envoys who were present from the 819 s.c. 


cities, and after bidding them be of good cheer, they 
promised to re-establish democratic governments in 
the cities. As soon as they had drafted the decree 
that had been adopted, they gave it to the envoys, 
in order that they might quickly return to their native 
cities and report to their assemblies the goodwill 
that the kings and the generals entertained for the 
Greeks. The edict was in such terms as these : 

56. “ Inasmuch as it has fallen to the lot of our 
ancestors to perform many acts of kindness to the 
Greeks, we wish to maintain their policy and to make 
evident to all the goodwill which we continue to 
have for that people. Formerly, indeed, when Alex- 
ander departed from among men and the kingship 
descended upon us, since we believed it necessary 
to restore all to peace and to the forms of government 
that Philip our sire established, we sent letters to all 
the cities in regard to these matters. But whereas 
it happened that, while we were far away, certain of 
the Greeks, being ill advised, waged war against the 
Macedonians and were defeated by our generals, and 
many bitter things befell the cities, know ye that the 
generals have been responsible for these hardships, 
but that we, holding fast to the original policy, are 
preparing peace for you and such governments as 
you enjoyed under Philip and Alexander, and that 
we permit you to act in all other matters according 
to the decrees formerly issued by them. Moreover, 
we restore those who have been driven out or exiled 
from the cities by our generals from the time when 
Alexander crossed into Asia; and we decree that 
those who are restored by us, in full possession of 


1 For the Lamian War cp. chaps. 8-18. 
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doracıdorovs kal duvyoikakovpévovs év taîs éav- 
TÔÕv nmaTtpicı noTeveolar kal el Tt KATÀ TOÚTWV 
éjýġioro, äkupov čotw, nàùv el trwes è$ alpari Ñ 
5 doeßeig karà vópov nepeúyaci. uù rkatiévai è 
pnòè Meyadoroùrõv roùs perà Iloàvawérov èri 
npoðocig peóyovras pè’ 'Appiooeîs pyè Tpi- 
kaiovs unè Dapkaðwviovs unè ‘Hparkicoras 
Toùs © dAdovs karaðexéohwoav npò tTÅs Tpiakd- 
6 dos To Zavlıkoð uyvós. e? é Twa TÔv moTev- 
párwv Dinrnros Ņ) Adétavõpos aréseitav éavroîs 
únevavria, napaywéobwoav mpòs huâs, iva Šıop- 
Qwodpevoi Tà ovupépovra kal huîv kal rais móàeci 
npárrwow. `Abyvaiois ©’ elvai rà èv Àa Kab- 
anep ènmi Diàinmov kal 'Aàeédvõpov, 'OQpwròv &è 
T’ Qpwriovs čyew kabánrep võv. Xdpov Sè Sidopev 
°’ Aĝnvaiois, eneid) kat Dirros édwkev ô TATÁP. 
morýoaolar Sè óypa mávras roùs “Eňnvas unò- 
éva uýre otTpaTeúew pýTe npátrew únevavria ńuiv 
el Òe uh, pevyew aùròv kal yeveàv kal TÕV vrav 
orépeoĝðar. mpooreráyapev è kal mepi Trovrwv ral 
8 rôv \oainðv Iovrépxovti npaypareveoða. ópeîs 
oûv, kaldrep úpîv kai mpõrepov eypdijapev, dkovere 
ToŬToV: ToîS yàp Ù) moroi te TÖV yeypaupévwv 
oùk emirpébonev.” 
57. Toúrov è roô ĉıaypáuparos ékõolévros kal 
mpòs åndoas tas módes dnmoorañévros ëypaev ó 


F Nothing seems to be known in regard to any of these 
exiles. 

2 The sixth month in the Macedonian year, normally 
falling just before the vernal equinox. The year must be 
818, the edict itself being issued in the preceding summer 
or fall. 
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their property, undisturbed by faction, and enjoying 319 s.o. 


a complete amnesty, shall exercise their rights as 
citizens in their native states ; and if any measures 
have been passed to their disadvantage, let such 
measures be void, except as concerning those who had 
been exiled for blood guilt or impiety in accordance 
with the law. Not to be restored are the men of 
Megalopolis who were exiled for treason along with 
Polyaenetus, nor those of Amphissa, Tricca, Phar- 
cadon, or Heraclea t; but let the cities receive back 
the others before the thirtieth day of Xanthicus.? If 
in any case Philip or Alexander published regulations 
that are inconsistent with each other, let the cities 
concerned present themselves before us so that, after 
bringing the provisions into harmony, they may follow 
a course of action advantageous both to us and to 
themselves. The Athenians shall possess everything 
as at the time of Philip and Alexander, save that 
Oropus shall belong to its own people as at present.’ 
Samos we grant to Athens, since Philip our sire also 
gave it to them.* Let all the Greeks pass a decree 
that no one shall engage either in war or in public 
activity in opposition to us, and that if anyone dis- 
obeys, he and his family shall be exiled and his 
goods shall be confiscated. We have commanded 
Polyperchon to take in hand these and other matters. 
Do yon obey him, as we also have written to you 
formerly ; for if anyone fails to carry out any of these 
injunctions, we shall not overlook him.” 

57. When this edict had been published and dis- 


2 Oropus, geographically a part of Boeotia but throughout 
most of its history in the possession of Athens, had been 
assigned to Athens by Philip in 338 (Pausanias, 1. 34. 1). It 
seems to have become free as a result of the Lamian War. 

t Cp. chaps. 8. 7, 18. 9. 
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Ioàvrépywv mpós re rv `Apyeiav nów kal 
tàs Àoimds, npoorárræv Toùs dpnynoauévovs èr 
’Avtindrpov Trv morevudrwv puyaðeðoa, rwôv 
è kal Îdvarov karayvõvar kal nuesa ràs ov- 
gias, nws Taneiwwhévres eis tréàos pnõèv loyóowo 
2 ovvepyeîy Kaodvòpw. čypae Šè kai mpòs Ovu- 
mdða Tv `Adeéávõpov unrépa, Štarpißovoav èv 
Hreipw cà rhv npòs Kdoavðpov ëčylpav, iva tàv 
rayioryv eis Maxeõoviav karavrýoņ kal mapa- 
Àapoñoa rò ’Adefdvðpov maðiov èmuéàerav aùroô 
morta, péypt äv eis hÀkiav Aby kai T)v matpoav 
3 Baciàciav napady. čnmempe Sè kai mpos Eùuevî, 
ypáias moToàñv ék Tob rôv Baoiàéwv vóparos, 
rws mpòs pèv ` Avrtiyovov uù ÕiaàóonTat TÀv dÀÀo- 
TpLóTNTa, mpos è roùs Bacıdeîs drokàlvas eire 
Boúàeraı karavrâv els Mareõoviav kal per aùroô 
koworpayðv émpeànrths elvari Tôv Baoiàéwv, eire 
LĜAov nmpoapeîrai uévew èri rÑs 'Aclas kal Àa- 
Bav õúvauw kal ypuara ciarodepei» mpòs *Avri- 
yovov, pavepðs ÒN yeyevnuévov dnoortáryv tv 
aoiàéwv. anrokabiorávew © aùr® rToùs acı- 
Àcîs rýv re oartpaneiav Ñv `Avriyovos åġńpnrai 
kal ràs Õwpeds ámdoas oas mpõórepov eye karà 
4 Tiv `Aciav. tò È àov dmepaivero páMorta név- 
Tav mpénew Eùuevĵ ris Paois orias rýðe- 
oÎaı kal dpovrigew, dkoàovboðvra rtoîs óm’ avro 
menoNTevuévois npòs Thv Paoiicùv olklav. èàv 
è peibovos Õuvduews mpooðénrtat, kal aùrTòs uerà 
TÕv Paoidéwv dvaeúćew k Makxeðovlas perà md- 
ans Tis Paoi\ıkis ðuvapews. 
Taôra Lèv ov ênpáyôņn karà roôrov ròv èv- 
avTov. 
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patched to ali the cities, Polyperchon wrote to Argos 319 s.o. 


and the other cities, ordering them to exile those who 
had been leaders of the governments in the time of 
Antipater—even to condemn certain of them to death 
and to confiscate their property—in order that these 
men, completely stripped of power, might be unable 
to co-operate with Cassander in any way. He also 
wrote to Olympias, the mother of Alexander, who was 
staying in Epirus because of her quarrel with Cas- 
sander, asking her to return to Macedonia as soon as 
possible, to take charge of the son of Alexander, and 
to assume responsibility for him until he should 
become of age and receive his father’s kingdom. He 
also sent to Eumenes, writing a letter in the name of 
the kings, urging him not to put an end to his enmity 
toward Antigonus, but turning from him to the kings, 
either to cross over to Macedonia, if he wished, and 
become a guardian of the kings in co-operation with 
himself, or if he preferred, to remain in Asia and 
after receiving an army and money fight it out with 
Antigonus, who had already clearly shown that he 
was a rebel against the kings. He said that the 
kings were restoring to him the satrapy that Anti- 
gonus had taken away and all the prerogatives that 
he had ever possessed in Asia. Finally he set forth 
that it was especially fitting for Eumenes to be careful 
and solicitous for the royal house in conformity with 
his former public services in its interest. If he 
needed greater military power, Polyperchon promised 
that he himself and the kings would come from 
Macedonia with the entire royal army. 
This is what happened in that year. 


t Cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 13. 1-2. 


l Fischer reads mporeroMrevpévois. 
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58. Emr äpxovros 8’ *Abúvqow ’Apxirrov ‘Pow- 
paîor karéoTyoav úndárous Kówrov Aďov xal 
Aeveov Maripiov. eri òè rovrwav Eùuevůs pèv 
pTi TÀv ék TOÔ ppovpiov METONpÉVOS ÅTOXØPNEV 
EkouisaTo Tas êmaToààs Tas drootaàecioas Úrò 
IHodvrépxovros, êv als ĵv yeypappévov ywpis tv 
mpoepnuévwv Ti mevrarócia èv tráavra Šida- 
ow aùT® ðwpeàv oi Baoideîs eis êravópłwow t&v 
yeyevnuévwy mepi aùròv earrwudrwv ral Sidri 
ypaupara anéoTeriav ot Baciàcîs mpòs roùs év TÑ 
Kiùkigq orparņyoùs ral yoavpoġúdaras, őrws 
aùrT® TÀ mevrakócia TdÀavra Òðot kal rôv dÀwv 
xPyuáTwv oa äv airon mpós Te tàs Eevodoyias 
kai rs dÀàÀas tàs kaTereryoúsas ypelas, TOÚS Te 
TÕv dpyupaorðwv Makeðóvæv tpioyiNiwv dpnyov- 
pévovs, iva mapaĝðow aðroùs Eùueve? kal Táda 
ovunpárrwoi npobúpws, Ós äv droðeðeypévw 
2 aTparny®ð TÄS óàņs "Aoías aùrokpdropi. Årev Šè 
kai nap 'Odvumdõos aùr® ypduparta, Šeopévns 
kal \rapovons Bonleiv tois Paoiedor kal éavri' 
póvov yap eketvov mortórarov amodedeîhha Tôv 
pwr kai ğuvdauevov Õiophlwoaobar Tv èpqpuiav 
3 ris Paois oirias. Ņélov & aùròv Å Ovumàs 
ovppovàcõsai mórepov aùðr® Šor? ovupépew ué- 
vew aùrhv ev 'Hreipw kal u) moreúew rtoîs alel 
okoĝoı èv empednrais elvat, ri õè dànleig rÅv 


+ Archippus was archon in 318/17. Livy (9. 15. 11) gives 
as consuls for 319, L. Papirius Cursor for the third time or 
L. Papirius Mugillanus (the former is more probable) and 
Q. Aulius Cerretanus for the second time. The latter had 
been consul in 323, where he is called Gaius Aelius by Diodorus 
(chap. 26. 1) and Q. Aemilius Cerretanus by Livy (8. 37. 1). 
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58. When Archippus was archon of Athens, the 318 s.c. 


Romans elected Quintus Aelius and Lucius Papirius 
consuls. While these held office Eumenes, just after 
he had made good his retreat from the fortress, 
received the letters that had been dispatched by 
Polyperchon. They contained, apart from what has 
been told above, the statement that the kings were 
giving him a gift of five hundred talents as recom- 
pense for the losses that he had experienced, and that 
to effect this they had written to the generals and 
treasurers in Cilicia directing them to give him the 
five hundred talents and whatever additional money 
he requested for raising mercenaries and for other 
pressing needs. The letter also added that they were 
writing to the commanders of the three thousand 
Macedonian Silver Shields? ordering them to place 
themselves at the disposal of Eumenes and in general 
to co-operate wholeheartedly with him, since he had 
been appointed supreme commander of all Asia. There 
also came to him a letter from Olympias in which she 
begged and besought him to aid the kings and herself, 
saying that he alone was left, the most faithful of her 
friends and the one able to remedy the isolation of 
the royal house. Olympias asked him to advise her 
whether he thought it better for her to remain in 
Epirus and place no trust in those who were from 
time to time supposed to be guardians of the kings, 
but were in truth trying to transfer the kingdom to 


2 Cp. chap. 53. 5. The activities of Eumenes described in 
the following chaps. (58-683) all belong to 318, 

3 The Silver Shields, heavy armed Macedonians picked 
for their valour, are first heard of in the battle at Arbela 
(Book 17. 57. 2). They were now old men, but tough and 
troublesome (Book 19. 41. 2, 43. 7, 48. 3-4). They had been 
sent to Cilicia as guard for the royal treasure. 
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Paoàeiav eis éavroùòs pebiorôow, Ñ ênavépyeobat. 
4 ó © Eùpevis mpos èv tråv 'Oìvumdõa mapayppa 
àvréypae, cupßovàeúwv katà Tò mapòv péveiw èv 
 Hreipw, péxpt äv ó nóàcpos Ady tiva kpiow. 
aùròs Ò ael ryv eùvorav Peßaroráryv mpòs Toùs 
Baoiàeîs rernpnkòs čkpiwev 'Avryóvw puèv u) 
npoocéyeiw ééðiatouévw ryv Paoideiav, roô ĝe 
’AÀeédvðpov maðòs mpooðeopévov Bonbeias Siá 
Te Tv ophaviav ral ĉia Tyv Tv hyepóvæwv màcov- 
eĉiav éAaßbev åpuótew éavr® nmávra rivðvvov 
avaðéyeobðar rs tÕv Pacıiăéwv owrypias čveka. 
59. Eùĝùs ov mapayyeias rtoîŭs mepi aùròv 
dvaġevyvýew mpoĵyev èr Kannaðorias, êywv in- 
meîs èv mepi mevrakooiovs, neoùs Sè mÀeiovs TÕV 
õioyiàiwv: où yàp čoyev dvaorpoġiv mpooðéčaoðai 
Toùs dhvorepoðvras TÕv ènnyyeàuévwv ovorpareŬ- 
oeoĝai ià TÒ mpoodyew map ’Avriyóvov Súvapuv 
déódoyov kal orparņyoùs roùs mepi Mévavðpov, 
kwàðoovras aùròv évdiarpißeww r Karmaðokig, 
2 moàépiov yevóuevov” roîs mepi `Avriyovov. dà\à 
yàp Å Šúvapıs aùr Tpiolv Ŭorepov pépais Tapa- 
yevopévy kal rÕv karpôv orepoðoa enmeßdàero pèv 
wkew Tos per Eùpevoûðs mpodyovras, où Suva- 
uévn ðè karañaßeiv emaviàbev cis Kannmaðokiav. 
36 © Eùpevs cvvróvovs tràs óðomopías mood- 
pevos kai rayù ròv Tapov repfaà®ov frev eis 
TNV Kediriav. ot è TÔv åpyvpaoriðwv hyeuóves 
Avriyévns ral Teórapos, meapyoðvres rañs mapà 
rÕv Paoidéwv émorodaîs, dndávryow èroroavro 
TÔ Eùpeve? perà tÕv hiàwv êk modo daor- 


paros. danaodpevot Sè piiodpõvws kal ovyyapév- 


1 yevóuevov Dindorf : yivóuevov. 
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themselves, or to return to Macedonia. Eumenes at 8318 B.o. 


once replied to Olympias, advising her to remain in 
Epirus for the present until the war should come to 
some decision. As for himself, since he had always 
observed the most unwavering loyalty toward the 
kings, he decided not to take orders from Antigonus, 
who was trying to appropriate the kingship for him- 
self ; but since the son of Alexander was in need of 
help because of his orphaned state and the greediness 
of the commanders, he believed that it was incumbent 
upon himself to run every risk for the safety of the 
kings. 

59. Immediately, therefore, Eumenes bade his 
men break camp and departed from Cappadocia with 
about five hundred horsemen and more than two 
thousand foot soldiers.: Indeed, he did not have 
time to wait for the laggards among those who had 
promised to join him, for a considerable army was 
drawing near, sent from Antigonus under the general 
Menander to prevent Eumenes from staying in 
Cappadocia now that he had become an enemy of 
Antigonus. In fact, when this army arrived three days 
later, although it had missed its opportunity, it under- 
took to follow those who had gone with Eumenes ; 
but since it was not able to come up with them, it 
returned to Cappadocia. Eumenes himself quickly 
passed over the Taurus by forced marches and entered 
Cilicia. Antigenes and Teutamus, the leaders of the 
Silver Shields, in obedience to the letters of the kings 
came from a considerable distance to meet Eumenes 
and his friends.* After bidding him welcome and con- 

1 Cp. chap. 53. 7 and footnote. 

2 For Eumenes’ reception by the Silver Shields and their 


commanders cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 13. 2-3; Justin, 14. 2. 
6-12. 
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Tes êm TÔ ÎiaoseoÂolat napaðóčws aðróv èk 
TÕv peyiotrwv kwðúvwv énnyyéàňovro mávra ovu- 
mpdčew aùr® npobúuws’ ot re àpyvpáomðes 
Maxeðóves, övres mepl Tpioxiàlovs, óuoiws àmývry- 
gav petà piàofposúvns re kat ópuĝs. mávres & 
élaúpaķov rò ris róyņs eùperdßoňov kal mapá- 
Soov, ópõvres Toús Te Paciàeîs kal roùòs Make- 
Sóvas SAyy pèv Xpóvo TnpóTepov kaTeyvwkóras 
Eùpevoðs kal TÕV pw aŭro Odvarov, róre Õè 
EmÀabopévovs Ts iias kpisews uù) uóvov dłðĝov 
dġeixótas rs Ttıpwpias, &Ààà Kal nmáons ris 
Pagideias Tùy ýyepoviav aùr mapaðeswkóras. 
kal ToÔT’ eùàðyws čmacyov dravres ol TóTe TàS 
Eùuevoôs moxonoúpevot mepinereias. Tis yàp 
oùk àv Aapoy éwvorav ts karà tòv davôpórmwov 
piov dvwuañias kararìayein Tùv èr dupórepa rà 
pépY TÀS TúXNS maàlpporav; Ù Tis àv Taîş karà 
Tv eùruyiav éfovoiais moreúoas dvaàdßot pó- 
6 vnpa peîbov Tî avðpwnivys aobðeveias; ó yàp 
kowos píos wonep nò Ieðv Twos orakıķópevos 
evaññag åyaßoîs TE kal kakoîs kukàeîrat mavra 
Tòv aiðva, Siónep mapáðočóv éoTW oùk el yéyov 
ér’ ri mapáoyov, QAX? et uù nmâv oti TÒ yiwópevov 
avéàmiorov. iÒ kal rv ioTopiav npoonkóvrws äv 
Tis dnoðééarro: Ti yàp TÕv mpáčewv åvwpa\ťą kal 
peraßorf Srophoôtar rv uèv eùrvyovvrwv TÙY 
únepnpaviav, rõv © akànpovvrwv tùy dpuyiav’ 
60. A Kal TóTeE Sravoovpevos Eùuevs ugpóvws 
Tà ka?’ éavròv hopaàloato, mpoopbpevos thv Tis 
1 yéyov & Capps: yéyovév. 


2? àpvxiav Post, åĝvuíav Wurm: dårvyíav MSS., Dindorf, 
Fischer. 
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gratulating him on his unexpected escape from very 318 s.c. 


great dangers, they promised to co-operate willingly 
with him in everything. The Macedonian Silver 
Shields, about three thousand in number, likewise 
met him with friendship and zeal. All wondered at 
the incredible fickleness of Fortune, when they con- 
sidered that a little while before the kings and the 
Macedonians had condemned Eumenes and his 
friends to death, but now, forgetting their own 
decision, they not only had let him off scot-free of 
punishment, but also had entrusted to him the 
supreme command over the entire kingdom. And 
it was with good reason that these emotions were 
shared by all who then beheld the reversals in 
Eumenes’ fortunes ; for who, taking thought of the 
inconstancies of human life, would not be astonished 
at the alternating ebb and flow of fortune ? Or who, 
putting his trust in the predominance he enjoys when 
Fortune favours him, would adopt a bearing too high 
for mortal weakness ? For human life, as if some 
god were at the helm, moves in a cycle through good 
and evil alternately for all time. It is not strange, 
then, that some one unforeseen event has taken 
place, but rather that all that happens is not un- 
expected. This is also a good reason for admitting 
the claim of history, for in the inconstancy and ir- 
regularity of events history furnishes a corrective for 
both the arrogance of the fortunate and the despair 
of the destitute. 

60. Eumenes, who at this time also kept these 
things in mind, prudently made his own position 
secure, for he foresaw that Fortune would change 
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TÚXNS kaworouiav. pðv yàp éavròv pèv Eévov 
övra ral unõèv npoońkovra BaciMraîs efovoias, 
Toùs Ò úrorarropévovs Makeðóvas dvarov aùroô 
npokaTeyvwkórtTas, ToÙS Ò év Taîs otTpatwTtikaîs 
Myepoviais Šiarpißovras ppovýuaros mÀńpeis n- 
dpxovras kal peydàwv mpayudrwv epeyopévovs, 
Únedapev Eceolai mepi aùðròv ovvróuws karadpóvn- 
ow dpa kal pÊÌóvov kail rò Teàevraîov ròv mepi 
toô Ẹfv kivõvvov: unõéva yàp morhoeiw ékovoiws 
TÒ nmpoorarróuevov ÚTò Tv ńTTóvæv elvat Šokovv- 
Tœv unòè kaprephoew Šeonočópevov únò TtÔv 
2 óerdvrwv érépois únmordrreobðar. oùs è ar 
mept roúrwv Àóyov mpôrov uèv Šopévov aùr 
TÕv mevrakosiwv raàdvrwv katà tràs tÔv aot- 
Aéwv émioroààs eis dvdìņýw kal karaokevh! oùk 
épnoe Ańpeoða uù yàp mpooðeñohai TyÀkaúrns 
wpeâs, ws äv unåemâs aùroð areúðovros Tuyeîv 
3 yeuovias. kail yàp võv oùy ékovolwşs aùròv 
Únaknkoévar mpòs ravTyv TŇV xpeiav, ÀX? ónò rôv 
Baciàéwv ouvvyvayráobai mpooðétaoðat Tùv Toraŭ- 
Tv ÀeTovpyiav. krabóàov yàp tà rùv ovvéyeiav 
ris ortpareias unkéri Súvaohðaı hépew tàs kako- 
malias Kral nÀdvas, kal rara unõepâs ro- 
kepéns àpxis éve ral rûs opoeðvoðs rToîs 
4 Maxeðóow éfovolas keywpiouévw. ànmepalvero Sè 
aúròv éwpakévar karà TÒv Ünvov õýw napáðoćov, 
Ñv dvayrkaîov ýyeĉoðar Snàðoa nâov orev yàp 
aùrùův ToAÀAà ouvepyýoew mpós Te ðuóvorav kal Tò 
5 kown ovupépov. Sófar yàp karà Tòv ünvov ópâv 
’Aàéfavòpov ròv Paociàéa LÕvra kal ri Baciu 


2 Fischer suspects the loss of one or more words after 
KATATKEVIV. 
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again. He perceived that he himself was a foreigner 8318 n.c. 


and had no claim to the royal power, that the Mace- 
donians who were now subject to him had previously 
decreed his death, and that those who occupied the 
military commands were filled with arrogance and 
were aiming at great affairs. He therefore under- 
stood that he would soon be despised and at the same 
time envied, and that his life would eventually be in 
danger ; for no one will willingly carry out orders 
given by those whom he regards as his inferiors, or 
be patient when he has over him as masters those 
who ought themselves to be subject to others. Rea- 
soning about these matters with himself, when the 
five hundred talents for refitting and organization 
were offered him in aceordance with the kings’ letters, 
he at first refused to accept them, saying that he had 
no need of such a gift as he had no desire to attain 
any position of command. Even now, he said, it was 
not of his own will that he had yielded with respect to 
his present office, but he had been compelled by the 
kings to undertake this great task. In any case, 
owing to his continuous military service, he was no 
longer able to endure the hardships and journeyings, 
especially since no magistracy was in prospect for one 
who was an alien and hence was excluded from the 
power that belonged of right to the Macedonians. 
He declared, however, that in his sleep he had seen 
a strange vision, which he considered it necessary to 
disclose to all, for he thought it would contribute 
much to harmony and the general good. He said 
that in his sleep he had seemed to see Alexander the 
king, alive and clad in his kingly garb, presiding over 


1 For this device of Eumenes cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 13. 
3-4; Nepos, Eumenes, T. 2-3; Polyaenus, 4. 8. 2. 
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okevf kekoouņpévov ypnuartiġeiw ral Tà mpos- 
ráyuara ĉðóvai Toîs yepóoi kal ndvra TÀ karà 
6 rùv Baciàeiav Õioixeîy évepyðs. “Sıórep oipat 
eiv èk rûs Baoiùıkñs yáýns karaokeváoai ypv- 
cov Öpóvov, èv © Telévros roô ðıaðńuaros kal 
okýnrpov kai orebávov kal ris 4Ààņs karackevis 
emb úew du’ pépa návras aðr® Toùs Ņyepóvas Kal 
mÀnoiov roô Öpóvov ovveðpeðew kal Tà npooráy- 
uara Àaupávew èk toô õvóuaros Toð Pacıiňéws, Ós 
tõvros kal mpoeorykóros rijs iðias Baciàcias.” 
61. Idávrwv ò droĝefauévaw rToùs Àdyovs Tta- 
xéws dnavra rareokevdoðn tà mpòs Thv ypeiav, 
ws äv moàvypúoov Trs Baoikis oðons yábns. 
eùbùs ov karaorevaoheions peyañonperoôs oky- 
vs ô Te Opóvos éywv Tò Òıdõnua kai Tò okiTTpov 
rél kai rà ômàa oîs eober yooba Kal keévys 
éoydpas yovons nöp èrélvov èk kPwrlov ypvooð 
mdvres ot hyepóves Tróv re ùÙfpavwròv kai TÔv 
AAAWV EDWÕLÓV? TA Toàvreàéorarta kal mpogekúvovv 
2 os Ieòv rov `Añétavðpov. dkoňovbðws ðè rovrois 
Òippwv moiðv Kkepévwv èkdhikov èri troúrwv oí 
ràs ýyeuovias ëyovres Kral ouveðpevovres èßov- 
Àcúovro mepi TÕv del kareneryóvrwwv. oò Eùpevis 
ev nâo Toîs ypnuatıčouévois toov éavròv roîs 
dàdois Nyeuóow åroðewvýwv Kal mávraş rtaîs 
hiàavbpwrorárais óuiàiais ðnuaywyâðv róv Te kab’ 
éavroð dhóvov ånmerpijaro kal moààùv eùvorav év 
3 Toîs yeuóoi mpòs avròv kareokeðaocev. dpa òè 
kal tis kara rov Paciàéa eroiðaruovlas évioyvov- 


1 olua MSS., Fischer : oťecða Dindorf. 
2 eùwðiðv Geer, cp. Book 1. 18. 6, Ovmaudraw evwððv 
Fischer : eċwsðv. 
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a council, giving orders to the commanders, and s18 s.c. 


actively administering all the affairs of the monarchy. 
“ Therefore,” he said, “ I think that we must make 
ready a golden throne from the royal treasure, and 
that after the diadem, the sceptre, the crown, and 
the rest of the insignia have been placed on it, all 
the commanders must at daybreak offer incense to 
Alexander before it, hold the meetings of the council 
in its presence, and receive their orders in the name 
of the king just as if he were alive and at the head of 
his own kingdom.” 

61. As all agreed to his proposal, everything 
needed was quickly made ready, for the royal treasure 
was rich in gold. Straightway then, when a mag- 
nificent tent had been set up, the throne was erected, 
upon which were placed the diadem, the sceptre, and 
the armour that Alexander had been wont to use. 
Then when an altar with a fire upon it had been put 
in place, all the commanders would make sacrifice 
from a golden casket, presenting frankincense and 
the most costly of the other kinds of incense and 
making obeisance to Alexander as to a god. After 
this those who exercised command would sit in the 
many chairs that had been placed about and take 
counsel together, deliberating upon the matters that 
from time to time required their attention. Eumenes, 
by placing himself on an equality with the other com- 
manders in all the matters that were discussed and by 
seeking their favour through the most friendly inter- 
course, wore down the envy with which he had been 
regarded and secured for himself a great deal of good- 
will among the commanders. As their reverence for 
the king grew stronger, they were all filled nr 
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ons ayalðv iùriav åravres ènànpoðvro, kaðárep 
beot Twos aùrôv hyovuévov. ðpoiws Šè roúrois 
kal mpòs roùs apyvpdoriðas Maresóvas nodrevd- 
pevos åmoðoyis peyáàns èrúyyavev map aùroîs, 
ös dios ðv rs TÕv Pacıdéwv dpovriĝos. 

Hpoyeipioduevos Sè rv piàwv roùs eùberwrd- 
Tous kal oùs yphpara ŠapıAğ mps Thv tevoàoyiav 
éfénempev òpiocas droàóyovs molovs. eùbùs &’ o 
pèv eis Thv Iioibi)yv kal Avukiav kal rv mÀnod- 
xwpov mapeàlóvres éfevoàóyovv mpeàðs, oi Šè 
Tv Kiùriav enenopevovro, dàdot Sè tiv Kolàny 
Zupiav kal Dowikyy, tiwvès è tàs ev ri Kúrpw 
5 módeis. Sraßonbeions è ris Eevoàoylas kral rûs 
pobohopäs dafioàóyov mpokeruévys moddol kal èk 
TÔ ris ‘EdMdôos ródewv ehedovri karývræv kal 
mpòs Tùv oTtpareiav danmeypáhovro. èv àlyw Sè 
xpóvw ovvýxðnoav meģol uėv màeiovs Ôv uvpiwv, 
Înneîs Sè doylàor wpis Tv dpyupaoriswv kal 
rÕv per Eùuevoðs karyyrykórwv. 

62. Ilapaðófov ðè kal rayelas rs mepl tòv 
Eùuevĝ yevouévns aùfýocews Ilroàepatos èv perà 
aróňov màcúcas eis Lepúpiov ts Kidxlas ŝi- 
enépnero mpòs roùs TÕv åpyvpaoriðwv ýyeuóvas, 
mapakaàðv uù mposéyew TÔ Eùueve, ka? o 
2 mdvres Maxeðóves Idvarov karéyvwoav. ópolws 
dè mpòs roùs emi rv ev Kvivõðois ppovplwv Teray- 
pévovs éfénepmpe Seayaprupóuevos u) ÒDóvai unõèv 
Tv ypnuarwv Eùpeve?, kal Thv acpdàceav aùroîs 
ènnyyeidaro mapéżeolðar. dààà Toúrw uèv oùðeis 

1 êk râôv Dindorf: rôr ék, 
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happy expectations, just as if some god were leading 318 s.o. 


them. And by conducting himself toward the Mace- 
donian Silver Shields in a similar way, Eumenes 
gained great favour among them as a man worthy of 
the solicitude of the kings. 

Eumenes selected the most able of his friends, gave 
them ample funds, and sent them out to engage 
mercenaries, establishing a notable rate of pay. 
Some of them went at once into Pisidia, Lycia, and 
the adjacent regions, where they zealously enrolled 
troops. Others travelled through Cilicia, others 
through Coelê Syria and Phoenicia, and some thiough 
the cities in Cyprus. Since the news of this levy 
spread widely and the pay offered was worthy of 
consideration, many reported of their own free will 
even from the cities of Greece and were enrolled for 
the campaign. In a short time more than ten 
thousand foot soldiers and two thousand horsemen 
were gathered together, not including the Silver 
Shields and those who had accompanied Eumenes. 

62. At Eumenes’ unexpected and sudden rise to 
power, Ptolemy, who had sailed to Zephyrium in 
Cilicia with a fleet, kept sending to the commanders 
of the Silver Shields, exhorting them not to pay any 
attention to Eumenes, whom all the Macedonians had 
condemned to death.! Likewise he sent to those 
who had been placed in command of the garrisons in 
Cyinda,? protesting solemnly against their giving any 
of the money to Eumenes, and promised to guarantee 
their safety. But no one paid any attention to him 

1 Cp. chap. 37.2. For the various plots against Eumenes 
cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 8. 6, 13. 6, 16. L. 

2 Called Quinda (Koúivða) in Book 20. 108. 2, a fortress 


in Cilicia where the royal treasure had been deposited. The 
exact location is unknown. 
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mpoceîye Õià Tò roùs Baciàeîs kal ròv èmeànThv 
aùrôv Ioàvrépyovra, ër Sè 'Oìvurmidða TV 
’AÀečdvôpov uyrépa yeypaßévar mávra Únmņpereîv 
Eùpeveî, os övrı Ts Pacıdeias aùroxpatopi otpa- 
3 ryð. páňora © 'Avriyóvw ðvuonpéorTet TóTE TÀ 
mepi Thv Eùpevoðs mpoaywyiv ral rò uéyebos ts 
mepi aùròv ovviorapévns ¿kovoias: úneàdupave yàp 
únò roô [Eoàvrépyovros ToĝTov éavrô karaokevd- 
teoĝaı péyiorov åvrinaàov àmooráry yeyovóri Tůs 
4 Baciàcias. Sıómep rpivas êmpovàiv ovorýoacða 
KaT aùrtoĵ npoeyeipioatro TÔv hiàwv Diàórav ral 
ToÚTæ pev EÕwkev ETOTOANY yeypaupévny Tnpós Te 
Toùòs dpyvpdomiðas ral roùs ãÀÀous roùs per 
Eùpevoðs Makeðóvas, ouvetérepje Šè aùrô kal 
dààous Tpidkovra Mareôóvas Tv neptépywv Kal 
àdàwv, ols Ñv mpooreraypévov kar’ iav evruyeîv 
Toîs hyepðot rv apyvpaoriðwv ’Avriyévet kal 
Tevráuw Kai à Toúvrwv ovorýoaoðai Twa kar 
Eùpevoûs émPovàńv, ðwpeds Te peydàas ènayyeà- 
Àopévovs! kat oarpareias peitovas, ópoiws Õè kal 
TÕv åpyvpaoniðwv Toîs yvwpiopévois kal moitas 
evruyyavew ral ĝaheipew Swpeaîs rpòs Thv kar 
ó Eùuevoðs èmpovàiv. Tv pèv ov dÀàwv oùðéva 
metoat karioyvoav, Teúrapos è ð tv dpyup- 
aomðwv ýyepav Sradhapeis emeßdàero ral rtòv 
ouwvdpyovtra 'Avriyévyv nesar Kowwvioa TS 
6 npaġews. ó & 'Avriyévns, ouvécet kal niorews 
Beßaróryre Šiadépwv, où uóvov àvremev, dAÀà 
kal peréneoe ròv npoðephappévov. ilate yàp 
aùròv ovppépew iv tòr Eùpevi uâňov Ñ Ttòv 
7 `Avriyovov: èékeîvov pèv yàp eis mÀeñov ioy- 
1 dnayyehopévovs Reiske: émayyehópevos. 
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because the kings and Polyperchon their guardian 318 s.o. 


and also Olympias, the mother of Alexander, had 
written to them that they should serve Eumenes in 
every way, since he was the commander-in-chief of 
the kingdom. Antigonus in particular was dis- 
pleased with the advancement of Eumenes and the 
magnitude of the power that was being concentrated 
in him ; for he assumed that Eumenes was being 
made ready by Polyperchon as the strongest antagon- 
ist of himself now that he had become a rebel against 
the monarchy. Deciding, therefore, to organize a 
plot against Eumenes, he selected Philotas, one of 
his friends, and gave him a letter that he had written 
to the Silver Shields and to the other Macedonians 
with Eumenes. With him he also sent thirty other 
Macedonians, meddlesome and talkative persons, 
whom he instructed to meet separately with Anti- 
genes and Teutamus, the commanders of the Silver 
Shields, and through them to organize some plot 
against Eumenes by promising great gifts and greater 
satrapies. Antigonus also told them to get in touch 
with their acquaintances and fellow citizens among 
the Silver Shields and secure their support for the 
plot against Eumenes by corrupting them with 
bribes. Now although they were unable to persuade 
any others, Teutamus, the leader of the Silver Shields, 
was bribed and undertook to persuade his fellow 
commander, Antigenes, to share in the enterprise. 
Antigenes, however, who was a man of great shrewd- 
ness and trustworthiness, not only argued against 
this, but he even won back the man who had been 
bribed ; for he showed him that it was to his advan- 
tage that Eumenes rather than Antigonus should 
remain alive. The latter, indeed, if he became more 
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gavra napeàcîohat tàs carpanrelas aùrôv Kal 
dvrikaraorýoew ék rÔv aŭroô pwy, Eùpevi ðè 
éévov õvra unõénor ibionpayñoar toàuńoew, GAÀà 
atparņyòv övra hiàois aùroîs xphocoĝat kal ovu- 
npáčacı hvàdýew aùroîs ràs oatpaneias, ráya è 
kal dÀààas npocĝwoew. ot pèv ov ràs kar Eù- 
pevoðs êmBovààs karaokevátovres ånéruyov ròv 
Tmpoeipnuévov Tpórov. 

63. To ðè Diwrov Tv kowiv èmoroàùv dva- 
óvros roîs ýyeuðot ouvýyðnoav oč re àpyvp- 
domes kal ot dor Maxeðóves kar ilav ävev 
To Eùpevoĝs kat tùv enioroàùy npocéračav va- 

2 yvwobiva. Ñv Ò èv aùri yeypauuévy karņyopia 
Lèv roô Eùpevoûðs, mapdkànois è rv Markess- 
vav ovààaßeiv ròv Eùpevĝ rayéws kal drokreivav 
eav è rata pù npdġwow, ÖT perà Táons Tis 
Òvvapews Ñe moàephowv aùroîs kal Tois LÌ 
nebapyoôot Tv mpoosýkovoav émðýoe Tıuwpiav. 

3 avayvwobeions Sè rs èmoroàñs eis modiy 
anopiav événeoov ol te Ĥyeuóves ral oi Maxe- 
Sdves ndvres: dvaykaîov yàp ģv aùrois Ñ mpòs Tods 
Bacıiàeîs anrokàvavras óm ? Avriyóvov Tipwpias 
Tuxeîv Ņ nebapxýcavras `Avriyóvæ nò Ioàvrép- 

4 yovTtos kai TÕv BaciÀéwv koàachivar. TOLAŬTNS Š 
cvyxýcews eneyočons Tà nàn kev ó Etuevis 
kai TÀV ETLOTOÀNV avayvoùs Tmapekdàece ToÙs 
Maxeðóvas mpárrew rà rtoîs Baoiàcdoi Seoyuéva, 

5T® è drooráry yeyovóti p) mpocéyew. moàÀà 
Sè radexbeis oixeta rs ónohésews où uóvov ağ- 
TÒS dnedvby rv èveorwTwv kivðúvwv, &ÀÀà kal rò 
nàflos eis eŭvorav peiķova rTÅs mpoümapyovons 

6 mapeorýoaTo. oĝrtos èv oĝv máÀw eis dveri- 
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powerful, would take away their satrapies and set up 318 ».a 


some of his friends in their places ; Eumenes, how- 
ever, since he was a foreigner, would never dare to 
advance his own interests, but, remaining a general, 
would treat them as friends and, if they co-operated 
with him, would protect their satrapies for them and 
perhaps give them others also. So those who were 
contriving plots against Eumenes met with failure in 
the way described. 

63. When, however, Philotas gave the commanders 
the letter that had been addressed to all in common, 
the Silver Shields and the other Macedonians came 
together privately without Eumenes and ordered the 
letter to be read. In it Antigonus had written an 
accusation against Eumenes and had exhorted the 
Macedonians to seize Eumenes quickly and put him 
to death. If they should not do this, he said that he 
would come with his whole army to wage war against 
them, and that upon those who refused to obey he 
would inflict suitable punishment. At the reading 
of this letter the commanders and all the Mace- 
donians found themselves in great perplexity, for it 
was necessary for them either to side with the kings 
and receive punishment from Antigonus, or to obey 
Antigonus and be chastised by Polyperchon and 
the kings. While the troops were in this confused 
state, Eumenes entered and, after reading the letter, 
urged the Macedonians to follow the decrees of 
the kings and not listen to one who had become a 
rebel. He discussed many matters pertinent to the 
subject and not only freed himself from the imminent 
danger but also gained greater favour with the crowd 
than before. Thus once more Eumenes, after falling 
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OTOUS rvòðúvovs eurecdaw mapaðóćws ioyuporépav 
kateokeúase Tùv mepi aúròv Õúvauw. ið Kal Toîs 
aTpaTuóTaLs mapayyelas dvaģevyvýeiww mpoñyev 
èri Dowirns, oneúðwv rtas vas eÈ ánracôv rôv 
zóiewv dbpoîca: kal oróňov àfióìoyov karaorev- 
doa, õmws Todvrépywv pèv npooàaßópevos ràs 
èk tis Dowirys vañs Baňarrorpari kal Sóvnrat 
Srafıßpáteiw dopaiâs, rav Povrat, ràs èr TÌS 
Maxeðovias õvvdues eis Tùv *Aciav èr’ °Avriyovov. 
oros pèv obv ev Dowiky Šiérpiße karaokevató- 
pevos Tùv vavrikyv Šúvauw. 

64. Apa òè Toúrois mparropévois Nixdvwp ó 
TÙV Movvvyiav karéywv dakoúwv ròv uèv Káocav- 
ðpov ér Maxeõovias Kkeywpiohaı mpòs `Avriyovov, 
Tòv è Iodvrépyovra mpocðókiuov elvai ovvrópws 
hëew eis tùy 'ArttiucÌy perà ris uvápews ÑEiov 
Toùs `Abnvalovs Siadvàdrreiw Tv pòs ròv Kácav- 
2 Spov eùvorav. oùbevòs Šè aùr mposéyovros, AÀA\à 
kal TÀv ppovpàv návrwv olopévwv eî eÈdyew Thv 
iaa m A TÒ pèr npõTov mapakpovoáuevoşs TÒv 

pov črersev oAiyas ýpépas moye, mpáčew yàp 
aÙrov Tà auphépovra T móe’ perà òè TaîTa TÔV 

Abqvaiwv éni Twas uépas Novyiav èyóvræv čÀabe 
vukTòs KaT’ òÀiyovs? oTparıóras eicayayàv eis 
Tv Movvvyiav, dore yevéolar Šúvajuv å£ıdypewv 
qnpeiv Thv puàariy kal Siaywvibeohar mpòs ToÙsS 
3 em Badopévovs moopkeîv Tùv ġpovpáv. oi &è 
Alnvator yvóvres òv Nıxávopa uņôèv úyiès mpár- 
Tovra. mpòs pèv roùs Paoràéas? xal Tloàvrépyovra 

x kar’ óàlyovs MSS. and editors, oùx ŝìíyovs Wurm. 
roùs Baordéas Fischer, cp. chap. 65. 1: ròv Bacıàda. 


1 Continued in chap. 73. 1. 
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into unforeseen danger, unexpectedly made his own 318 s.c. 


power greater. Therefore he ordered the soldiers to 
break camp and led them to Phoenicia, desiring to 
gather ships from all the cities and assemble a con- 
siderable feet, so that Polyperchon, by the addition 
of the Phoenician ships, might have control of the sea 
and be able to transport the Macedonian armies 
safely to Asia against Antigonus whenever he wished. 
Accordingly he remained in Phoenicia preparing the 
naval force.! 

64. Meanwhile Nicanor, the commander of Muny- 
chia, on hearing that Cassander had gone from 
Macedonia to Antigonus and that Polyperchon was 
expected to come shortly into Attica with his army, 
asked the Athenians to continue to favour Cassander. 
No one approved, but all thought that it was neces- 
sary to get rid even of the garrison as soon as possible. 
Nicanor therefore at first deceived the Assembly and 
persuaded them to wait for a few days, saying that 
Cassander would do what was for the advantage of 
the city; but then, while the Athenians remained in- 
active for a short time, he secretly introduced soldiers 
into Munychia by night, a few at a time, so that there 
was a force there strong enough to maintain the guard 
and fight against any who undertook to besiege the 
garrison. The Athenians, when they found out that 
Nicanor was not acting honourably with them, sent 
an embassy to the kings and to Polyperchon, asking 


2 Immediately after Antipater’s death, Cassander ap- 
pome Nicanor commander of Munychia in place of Menyl- 
us (Plutarch, Phocion, 31. 1; cp. chap, 18. 5 above). For 
Nicanor cp. note on chap. 39, 6. The following events to the 
death of Phocion (chap. 67. 6) belong to the winter of 319/18. 
For events in Greece to the death of Phocion cp. Plutarch, 

Phocion, 31-37 ; Nepos, Phocion, 3-4. 
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mpeoßeiav ekémewpav, déioðvres Ponbeîv aùroîs 
kaTà TÒ Õidypaupa Tò ypapèv órèp ris rôv ʻEà- 
àńvæv aùTovopias: aùrol òè mÀàcovdkis erkìnoiav 
ovvayayóvres ¿ßovàevovro môs ypnoréov ein mepi 
47o mpòs Nıixávopa moépov. rToútrwv & čti mepi 
Tar doyoàovpévwv ò Nixdvwp, modoùs £evoo- 
ynkús, Àdðpą vukròs ékayayav Toùs orparióras 
kareàdpero rà Teiyy roô Ieiparéws kal roô Àruévos 
Tà ràeibpa. oi Sè 'Anvaioi rv pèv Movvvyíav 
ovk dmeinpóres, ròv ĝè Iepa mposaropeßàn- 
kóres xyaňerðs ëpepov. Sıónep éàópevoi mpéoßes 
Trõv êmpavôv dvpôv Kral hıàíav èyóvræv Tpos 
Nicdvopa Dwkriwva ròv Pokov kal Kóvwva ròv 
Tipobéov rai Kàéapyov ròv Navoixàéovs etan- 
éoreav, èykaňoĵvres uèv èmi roîs menmpayuévois, 
aioðvres Sè dmoðoðvaı Tùv aùrovoulav aùroîs kar 
6 Tò yeyevnuévov õidraypa. ó è Nixdvwp àro- 
kpioeis Ewe Tae gùToùs Tpòs S 
ùm ekewov yàp kabeorauévov ppoúpapyov unðauð 
eye Bula Biby: P EPER 

65. Kara è roôrov ròv kapov frev ETLOTOÀN 
Nixdvopi map ‘Oàvumdáòos, èv Å posérarrev 
anoðoðvar ’Alnvalois rýv re Movvwvyiav kal rtòv 
Iepa. ó dè Nikdvæwp drovwv õrı péààovow oi 
Paordets kal Hodvrépywv kardyetv eis Makxeĝoviav 
TÀ Oìàvumidõa kai Toô Te marðiov thv èmiuéherav 
eken napaðıðóvaı kal Tù mpoünmápyovoar àro- 
oyy kal Tuv `Adeédvòpov Cõvros arokabiord- 
var 'Oàvumads, popnheis ènnyyeiaro uèv Tapa- 
Sbaew, del è npofdoes Twàs morovuevos napiye 

t Cp. chaps. 55, 56. 

2 Timotheüs was a leading statesman of Athens in the 
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them to send aid in accordance with the edict that had 318 s.o. 


been issued concerning the autonomy of the Greeks 1; 
and they themselves, holding frequent meetings of the 
Assembly, considered what ought to be done about 
the war with Nicanor. While they were still engaged 
in this discussion, Nicanor, who had hired many 
mercenaries, made a secret sally by night and took 
the walls of the Piraeus and the harbour boom. The 
Athenians, who not only had failed to recapture 
Munychia but also had lost the Piraeus, were angry. 
They therefore selected as envoys some of the promi- 
nent citizens who were friends of Nicanor—Phocion 
the son of Phocus, Conon the son of Timotheüs,? and 
Clearchus the son of Nausicles—and sent them to 
Nicanor to complain about what he had done and also 
to request him to restore their autonomy according 
to the edict that had been issued. Nicanor, however, 
answered that they should direct their mission to 
Cassander, since as a garrison commander appointed 
by Cassander he himself had no power of independent 
action. 

65. At this time a letter came to Nicanor from 
Olympias, in which she ordered him to restore Muny- 
chia and the Piraeus to the Athenians. Since Nicanor 
had heard that the kings and Polyperchon were going 
to bring Olympias back to Macedonia, entrust to her 
the upbringing of the boy, and re-establish her in the 
state and honour that she had enjoyed during the life- 
time of Alexander,’ he was frightened and promised 
to make the restoration, but he avoided the fulfil- 
ment of the promise by constantly making excuses. 
second quarter of the century. His father, Conon, had 
restored the walls of the Piraeus in 393 s.c. Nausicles was a 
statesman of the second rank and a supporter of Demosthenes. 

3 Cp. chap. 57. 2. 
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2 Tùv npâéw. oi è `Abnvañot menroàvwpnkóres èv 
Toîs ëunpoolev ypõvois tův `Oàvumdða ral vopi- 
gavres tàs pèv raúry Ôeðoypévas? Tıuàs Övrws 
yeyovévar, Tv Sè dróàņnpw trīs aùrovopias Šià 
Taúrņs êànmitovres drwõúvws ëoeohai mepiyapeîs 

3 Ñoav. dreàéorwv © ën rôv ènrayyeMðv oùrôv 
kev 'Aàétavðpos ó Iloàurépyovros viòðs perà 
Òuváuews eis Thv `Artrıkýv. oi uèv oĝv ’Abnvaîor 
Sréàaßov aùròv kew dnoraraoroovra TÔ Šýuw 
týv re Movvvyiav ral ròv Ileipaiâ, rò È dànbès 
oùx oŬTws elyev, dÀÀà Toùvavriov aùròs iôiq Tapa- 
Anpópevos àupórtepa mapy” mpòs tàs èv TÔ moàépw 

4 xpelas. rtÕv yàp `Avrirárpw yeyovórwv hwv 
Twés, ©v” Únfpyov kai ot mepi Dwkiwva, foßoŭú- 

A ? ~ ld P e $ m 
Levot tàs èk Tv vópwv Tipwplas únývroav T® 
’A\eédvõðpw kal Sdéavres rò ouppépov čnmeoav 
aùrov iðiq katTéyew Tà ppoúpta kal u) mapaðıðóvat 
roîs `Abnvaiois, péypi äv ó Káocavðpos kararoàe- 

5 nO. ó è 'Adéfavõpos mànoiov roô Ileiparôs 
karaorparoneðevoas rods uèv `Abnvalovs où rap- 
eàdaupave mpòs tràs êvreúćeis ràs mpòs ròv Nixá- 
vopa, iig òè ouvòv eis Àdyovs kat èv ånopph- 
Tois Õianparrópevos avepòs v dðıxeùv péiwv 

8 Toùs `Abnvaiouvs. ó Ôè ñpos cis èkkànolav ovv- 
eàbwv ràs pèv úrapyovoas dpyas karéàvoev, k Šè 
rv Šnuoriekwrárwv Tà apyeîña karaorýoas rToùs 
eml ris ôÀyapyias yeyovõras pyovras kareðikase 
Toùs pèv Îavdrw, roùs è pvyf kal nueve ris 


1 Dindorf reads ŝeopévas. 

3 napîv added by Reiske, followed by Fischer in his corri- 
genda. Dindorf indicates a lacuna after ypeías. 

3 æv added by Reiske. 
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The Athenians, who had had great respect for Olym- 318 s.c. 


pias in former times and now regarded the honours 
that had been decreed for her as actually in effect, 
were filled with joy, hoping that through her 
favour the recovery of their autonomy might be 
accomplished without risk. While the promise was 
still unfulfilled, however, Alexander the son of Poly- 
perchon arrived in Attica with an army. The Athe- 
nians, indeed, believed that he had come to give 
back Munychia and the Piraeus to the people ; this, 
however, was not the truth, but on the contrary he 
had come from interested motives to take both of 
them himself for use in the war. Now certain Athe- 
nians who had been friends of Antipater, of whom 
Phocion was one, fearing the punishment due them in 
accordance with the laws, went to Alexander and, by 
showing him what was to his own advantage, per- 
suaded him to hold the forts for himself and not 
deliver them to the Athenians until after the defeat 
of Cassander. Alexander, who had pitched his camp 
near the Piraeus, did not admit the Athenians to his 
parley with Nicanor ; but by conferring with him in 
private and negotiating secretly, he made it evident 
that he did not intend to deal fairly with the 
Athenians. The people, coming together in an as- 
sembly, removed from office the existing magistrates, 
filling the offices with men from the extreme demo- 
crats!1; and they condemned those who had held 
office under the oligarchy, decreeing the death 
penalty for some of them, exile and confiscation of 


1 In March, 318 s.c. 
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oùoías: év ols v kal Dwriwv ó èr °Arnnárpov 
Tv Tv Àw apv eoxnkos. 

66. Oroi pèv ov erpànlévres èk ris móňews 
katéġvyov mpòs `Adééavðpov ròv Ioàvrépyovros 
kal Õà TovTov Tùv cwTnpiayv éavroîs mopibew 
êpioriuoðvro. mpooðexhévres Šè ór’ abro dio- 
dpóvws ypáupara čÀaßov mpòs ròv marépa Iloàv- 
TÉpxovTa, nws unòèv nabwow oi mepi Pwriwva, 
TåKeivov meppovņnkóres kal võv èrayyedÀàóuevoi 

2 ndvra ovunmpáčew. àmoorelìavros è kal roô 
õńýpov mpeopeiav mpòs ròv Iloàvrépyovra TÀv 
karņnyopoðoav pèv TÕv Tepl Bwkiwva, maparaiob- 
gav è rhv Movvvyiav aùroîs Sova perà ris 
aùrovouias, ó Ioàuvrépywv čomevõe èv povpâ 
kaTéyew TÒV Nepas Stà rò modà Súvacðar xpqo- 
pevew Tòv Àruéva Tpòs Tàs èv Toîs nmoàéuois xpeias' 
aioyuvõpevos © vavria mpårrew TÔ ó$ éavroô 
yeypaypévw ıaypáduparı rai vopibwv mortos 
kpiðýoeoðaı mapa. toîs "Ednow àv eis tv èm- 

AVEOTÁTNY mapavopýon TÓW, peTevónoe TÂ 

3 voun. Õiakovoas Õè Tv mpéaßewv toîs pèv mapa 
ToD ýpov mpeoßevovo:i piavbpwnws keyapiopévas 
Edwkev amokpioeis, Tods Sè nepl Dwkiwva avà- 
Maßòv åréorerňe eopiovs eis ras `Abúývas, Sdoùs 
TÀ étovolav TÔ Sýuw eire Boúàerai Bavaroðv etr 
anosa TÖV èykàņudáTwv. 

4 Buvaxleions odv èkkàņolas èv raîs °Abúvais Kal 
mporeleions kpicews Toîs mept rov Pwkiwva mo- 
Àol rõv re pvydðwv yeyovórwv èr ’Avrirárpov 
Kal rv dvrinoNrevopévwav karnyópņoav aùrôv 
a d a is described in some detail by Plutarch 
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property for others, among whom was Phocion, who s318 s.c. 


had held supreme authority under Antipater. 

66. These men, on being driven from the city, fled 
to Alexander the son of Polyperchon and strove to 
secure safety for themselves through his good offices. 
They were well received by him and given letters to 
his father, Polyperchon, urging that Phocion and his 
friends should suffer no ill, since they had favoured 
his interests and now promised to co-operate with 
him in every way. The Athenian people also sent an 
embassy to Polyperchon laying charges against 
Phocion and praying Polyperchon to restore to them 
Munychia and their autonomy. Now Polyperchon 
was eager to occupy the Piraeus with a garrison 
because the port could be of great service to him in 
meeting the needs of the wars; but since he was 
ashamed of acting contrary to the edict that he him- 
self had issued, believing that he would be held faith- 
less among the Greeks if he broke his word to the 
most famous city, he changed his purpose. When he 
had heard the embassies,! he gave a favourable an- 
swer in friendly terms to the one sent by the people, 
but he arrested Phocion and his companions and sent 
them bound to Athens, granting the people the 
authority either to put them to death or to dismiss 
the charges as they pleased. 

When an assembly was called together in Athens 
and the case of Phocion and his fellows was brought 
forward, many of those who had been exiles in the 
days of Antipater ? and many of those who had been 


2 Cp. chap. 18. 4-5. These exiles had been restored by 
Polyperchon’s decree (chap. 56). According to Plutarch 
(Phocion, 32. 2), one important purpose of the restoration of 
the exiles was to make possible the ruin of Phocion. For the 
trial and death of Phocion cp. Plutarch, Phocion, 34-31. 
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5 bavárov, Åv & ó oóuras rs karņyopias Àóyos 
öt: oðroi mapairioi yeyévnvrai erà ròv Aapiaròv 
móňepov TS TE Sovieias TÅ marpiðı kal TÅs kara- 
Àúoews TOÔ ńpov kal TtÕv vópwv. æs è Toîş 
åroňoyovpévois ô karpòs mapeðóðn rÅs åmodoyias, 
ó pèv Doriwv tpéarto moreîobar Tòv Ýrèp éavroô 
Àóyov, Tò òè TANOos Tois Qopúßois ¿féoeroe rùv 
ánodoyiav, WOT eis ToAANv åmopiav mapayevéobar 

6 roùs dmoàoyovpévovs. Ańćavros è roô Bopúßov 
nmdàwv ò pèv Pwriwwv dredoyeîro, ó Sè öyìos kar- 
eßóa kal rhy pwvìv Toô rivôuveðovros èkØÀvev 
etaxoveobar: Tò yàp nàñlos rôv Šnuorikâv, år- 
wapévov Tis moùrelas kal map’ èmiðas Terevyòs 
Tis kaĝóðov, mkpõs ĉrékerro mps rToùs agnpn- 
pévovs Tùv aùTovopiav. 

67. Biagouévov òè roô Dwriwvos kal npòs mepi- 
atagw åneyvwopévny úmèp roô v dywvopévov 
oi uèv màngiov õvres ikovov TÕv Tis úroléoews 
ðıkalwv, oi è pakpórepov Šornkóres ià rò 
péyelos Tìs kpavyĵs rv Bopußpoúvrwv ňkovov pèv 
oùòðév, aùrv è uóvnv élewpovv Tùv Tob oÓparos 
kiaw, ywopévny evayóviov kai mokiàny Stà rò 

2 péyelos To® kwõúvov. réàos è droyvoùs TÅv cw- 
Tnpiav ó Pwriwv åveßónoe, Šeópevos aùroô uèv 
karajmpioaolaı ròv Odvarov, rv & A\wv heide- 
abat. aperalérou è tis roð nàýlovs dps kal 
Bias oŭons maperopeúovró trwes Tv iww ovv- 
qyophoovres T Pwkiwv, ðv ràs pèv dpxàs tTÔv 
Àóyæav Ñkovov, ómóre Šè mpoßaivovres gavepol 
kaĝiotavro Tùv dnodoyiav Šiefióvres, efeßdàovro 
roîs Îopúßois xal raîs évavriovpévais Kpavyaîs. 
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political opponents of the prisoners demanded the 318 z.o. 


death penalty. The whole basis for the accusation 
was that after the Lamian War these men had been 
responsible for the enslavement of the fatherland 
and the overthrow of the democratic constitution 
and laws.! When opportunity was given the defend- 
ants for their defence, Phocion began to deliver a 
plea in his own behalf, but the mob by its tumult 
rejected his defence, so that the defendants were 
left in utter helplessness. When the tumult sub- 
sided, Phocion tried again to defend himself, but the 
crowd shouted him down and prevented the voice 
of the accused from being fully heard; for the many 
supporters of democracy, who had been expelled 
from their citizenship and then, beyond their hopes, 
had been restored, were bitter against those who 
had deprived Athens of its independence. 

67. As Phocion attempted to overcome the op- 
position and fought for his life in desperate circum- 
stances, those who were near heard the justice of his 
plea, but those who were at a greater distance heard 
nothing because of the great uproar caused by the 
rioters and only beheld his gestures, which because 
of his great danger were impassioned and varied. 
Finally, abandoning hope of safety, Phocion shouted 
in a loud voice, begging them to condemn him to 
death but to spare the others. As the fury and 
violence of the mob remained unalterable, certain of 
Phocion’s friends kept coming forward to add their 
pleas to his. The mob would listen to their opening 
words, but when, as they went on, they made it clear 
that they were speaking for the defence, they would 
be driven away by the tumult and by the jeers that 


1 Cp. chap. 18. 
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3 Tò ò’ čoxartov mavðýuw pwvi karayeiporovnlévres 
eis Tò Õeopwrhpiov jyovro Tv ènmi Îavárw. ovv- 
nroňovlouv Šè aùroîs moddol rôv anovðaiwv dv- 
pôv, OÕupópevoi kal ovunáoyovres ml TÔ peyéber 

4 TÔv åTuxnuárwv: Tò yàp mpwrevovras dvôpas raîs 
Sófais kal raîs eòyeveiais, moAÀàà menpayóras èv TÔ 
tiv piàdvðpwra, phre \óyov uńre kploews Šikaias 
Tuyyávev ToÀÀoùs yev eis êrioraow Ñiavolas ral 
póßov, dordrTov Tè kal kows dnaot TÎsS TÚXNS 

5 oùans. moddol ÔÈ kat rôv õqporikôv kal mKpõs 
Sraxeruévwv mpos aùròv éħoðopouv te dvnàeĝs kal 
mkpõs övelðbov aùr tràs avupopás* rò yàp è 
Taîs eùruyiais awrapevov pîsos, rav èk uera- 
Boàĝs èv raîs årvylais èkpayi, rais ŝpyaîs àno- 

6 Înpioĝrat mpòs Toùs pisoupévovs. Šid ÒN? THS ToÔ 
kwveiou móoews katà TÒ nmdádrpiov čĴos ròv ßBiov 
karaàúoavtes êppipnoav raoi mávres èk tÔv TÎs 
Arries öpwv. ó pèv ov Dwriwv kal oi z 

i peT 
aùroð ðaBànlévres Toraúryy čoyov rův To Blov 
kataarpopv. 

68. Káoavðpos è map’ ’Avriyóvov \aßàv vaôs 
paKpàs Tpidkovra kal mévTE, oTpaTuÓTaS È TETpa- 
kiaxtÀíous karéràevoev eis ròv [lepaiĝ. mpooĝey- 
beis ©’ rò Nıxávopos To povpápyov mapéňaße 
ròv Iepaiâ kal rà ràeîðpa roô Mpévos: rùv 8è 
Movwwyiav aùròs ó Nixdvæp kateîyev, éywv" lÔiovs 
aTpatıótas tkavoùs eis Tò Tnpelv rò ġpoúpiov. 

2 Iodvrépgwv Sè perà rõv Paoidéwv ërtuye puèv 

SrarpiBowv mepi Tv Dwkiða, mvbóuevos $è ròv 

eis Iepa kardràouvv roô Kaodvòpov maphÀbev 


1 re Capps: è MSS., omitted by Dindorf and Fi 
2 $? added by Dindorf. Tea Si Capps a 
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greeted them. Finally by the universal voice of the sis s:o. 


people the accused were condemned and led off to the 
prison on the way to death. They were accompanied 
by many good men, mourning and sympathizing with 
them at their great misfortune. For that men who 
were second to none in reputation and birth and had 
done many acts of human kindness during life should 
obtain neither a chance to defend themselves nor a 
fair trial turned many to arresting thoughts and fear, 
Fortune being not only unstable but impartial to all 
alike. But many of the popular party, men who were 
bitter in their opposition to Phocion, kept reviling 
him mercilessly and cruelly charging him with their 
misfortunes. For when hatred, that in prosperity 
finds no utterance, after a change of Fortune breaks 
out in adversity, it loses all human semblance in its 
rage against its object. So when, by taking the 
draught of hemlock according to the ancient custom, 
these men had ended their lives, they were all thrown 
unburied beyond the boundaries of Attica. In this 
manner died Phocion and those who had been falsely 
accused with him.? 

68. Cassander, after receiving from Antigonus 
thirty-five warships and four thousand soldiers, sailed 
into the Piraeus. Welcomed by Nicanor, the gar- 
tison commander, he took over the Piraeus and the 
harbour booms, while Munychia was retained by 
Nicanor himself, who had enough soldiers of his own 
to man the fortress. Polyperchon and the kings 
happened to be staying in Phocis, but when Poly- 
perchon learned of Cassander’s arrival in the Piraeus, 


1 Phocion was executed during the Attic month Muny- 
chion (April or May), 318 (Plutarch, Phocion, 37. 1). 


4 uè before čywv omitted by editors. 
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eis Thv ° Arttikiv kal nàņoiov toô IMepaôs kar- 

3 corparonéðevoev. elyev Õè peb’ éavroô orparudras 
metoùs pèv Maxeðóras Siouvpiovs, rõv & Aww 
avppáywv mept TeTpakioyiÀlovs, innmeîs è yidiovs, 
éàépavras òè ééýkovra névre. èneßdàero pèv obv 
moàopreîv roùs mept ròv Káoavõðpov, oravițwr' 
è Tpopis kal Tùv noMopkiav óroàaupdvwv čoeobat 
nmoàvypóviov Ņvaykdoðņ pépos růs Švvápews áno- 
Ameîv katà Tùy `Arric)v Tò Švuvdpevov yew Tùv 
ToÎÔ oitov yopnyiav, yovuévov roô vio ’Ade£- 
dávðpov, aùròs è rò nÀeîorov rs Švuvápews åva- 
abor nmaphàbev els Ieoróvvyoov, ovvavaykráowv 
roùs Meyañonoàiras mebapyeiv roîs Baoieôow, 
ol èrúóyyavov èv rà Kaodvðpov ġpovoðvres ral 
òà rås ór’ `Avrindárpov rabeorauévns ŝùtyapyias 
diorkovuevot. 

69. To Sè Ioàvrépyovros mepi rara Šıarpi- 
Bovros ó Kdáoavðpos dvaňaßàv ròv øróìov Alyı- 
výraşs pèv mpooņyáyero, roùs è Eadauıwiovs 
áààótpia ġpovoðvras eis nmoopkiav ovvéràeoe. 
kab’ huépav Šè ovvexeîs moroúpevos mpooßoààs kal 
Beàðv rai orpariwrõv eðmopõv eis Tods èsyáTovs 

2 kwõðúvovs Ņjyaye Toùs Badapıwiovs. rivõðuvevoúons 
Sè Tis módews ddðvai kard kpáros ó Moàvrépywv 
eténeppe Šúvapıv dkıódoyov metikýv re Kal vav- 
Tuv Tùv èmnoopévnv Tois moMopkoĉoi. Siómep 
ó Kåáoavðpos karamàayeis kal Àúsas rův moop- 

3 kiav ånénàevoev eis ròv Ierparâ. IMoàvurépywv &è 
Bovàðdpevos rà karà rv Iedoróvvnoov Sioichoar 
ovupepóvrws mapĵàbe ral ovvayayæv èk tôv 
nóàcwv ouvéðpous Šieàéyðn nep? ts mpòs avròv 
ovupayias. èénmemje è Kral mpòs tàs róàcis 
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he moved into Attica and camped near the Piraeus. 318 ».o, 


He had with him twenty thousand Macedonian 
infantry and about four thousand of the other allies, 
a thousand cavalry, and sixty-five elephants. It was 
his intention to besiege Cassander ; but since he was 
short of supplies and supposed that the siege would 
be long, he was forced to leave in Attica under the 
command of his son Alexander the part of the army 
that could be supplied with food, while he himself 
with the larger part of the forces moved into the 
Peloponnesus to enforce obedience to the kings upon 
the people of Megalopolis, who were in sympathy 
with Cassander and were governed by the oligarchy 
that had been established by Antipater. 

69. While Polyperchon was busy with these affairs, 
Cassander with the fleet secured the allegiance of the 
people of Aegina and closely invested the Salaminians, 
who were hostile to him. Since he made continuous 
onslaughts day after day and was well supplied with 
both missiles and men, he reduced the Salaminians 
to the most desperate straits. The city was already 
in danger of being taken by storm when Polyperchon 
sent a considerable force of infantry and ships to 
attack the besiegers. At this Cassander was alarmed, 
abandoned the siege, and sailed back to the Piraeus. 
But Polyperchon, in his anxiety to settle affairs in the 
Peloponnesus to his own advantage, went there and 
discussed with delegates, whom he had gathered from 
the cities, the question of their alliance with himself. 
He also sent envoys to the cities, ordering that those 


1 anavi{wv editors : onavgóvrav. 
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npeoeurdás, mpoorárrwv Toùs pèv Še ’Avrinártpov 
kaÎeorapévovs dpyxovras ènmi tis ôùyapyias bava- 
TÕoa, roîs è Öypois dmoðoðvaı Tùv aùrovopiav. 
4 moMðv Ò Únrakovodvrwv kal karà tàs móes 
$óvwv ywvopévwv rai Twav pvyaðevouévwv oi pèv 
’Avrirárpov pidot Sre$hdpnoav, rà è moňreúpara 
Tv èk ts aùrovopias mappnoiav dréàaßov Krai 
gvvepdyouv Toîs mepi ròv Iloàvrépyovra. uóvwv 
òè rôv Meyadoroùrõv iarnpovvrwv tùv rmpòs 
Kácavðpov piàiav ëkpiwe moMopkioat Tù mów 
aŭùrðv. 

70. Oi è Meyadoroàîrar yvóvres Tùv emBovàiv 
To Iloàvrépyovros è&pnpiocavro tà pèv ànò rìs 
xopas karáyew eis Thv nów, rv è mory ral 
éévwv kal Õovàwv dpiðuòv momodpevot pvpiovs Kal 
mevrakıoyiÀlovs ebpov Toùs Šuvapévovs mapéyeoðar 
tàs moeras ypelas. eùlùs ov Toùs uev els 
TáÉers kateàðyı%ov, oðs è mpòs ràs Úmnpecias Toîs 
čpyois kaĝiotavov, oðs È ènmi tiv èmpéicetav TÔv 
2 Teyôv ératrrov. ú’ čva è kal ròv aùròv rkaipòv 
oi pèv mept Tv mów Táppov æpvrrov Babeîav, oi 
òè årò rìs xöpas xápara mapekðpitov, tivès Šè 
TÀ nenovykóra TÖV TeLyÕv kareokevaov, AÀàor Sè 
mepi tàs morouas kal rùv rataokeviv TtÕVv 
dévbeiðv karaneàrôv èyivovro, nâoa © ý mós 
êv épyois kaleirorýkei Šid Te TÅv npobvpiav trv 
dròpõðv kal ĉià Toùs mpooðorwpévovs kivõúvovs' 
3 ĉrePeßónTo yàp Tó re péyebos ris Baoiducñs 
Òuvdpews Kat rò nmàñðos rv ouvakodovhovvrww 
EÀepdvrær kal õokovvTwv åvurnóoraTov yev TÚV TE 
dÀkùv kai Tv To cwpaTos óppýv. 

Tayù è ndvrwv ebrpenrðv yevouévwv ó pèv 
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who through Antipater’s influence had been made 318 s.c. 


magistrates in the oligarchical governments should 
be put to death and that the people should be given 
back their autonomy. Many in fact obeyed him, 
there were massacres throughout the cities, and some 
were driven into exile ; the friends of Antipater were 
destroyed, and the governments, recovering the 
freedom of action that came with autonomy, began 
to form aliances with Polyperchon. Since the 
Megalopolitans alone held to their friendship with 
Cassander, Polyperchon decided to attack their 
city. 

3o. When the Megalopolitans learned the inten- 
tion of Polyperchon, they voted to bring all their 
property into the city from the country. On taking 
a census of citizens, foreigners, and slaves, they found 
that there were fifteen thousand men capable of 
performing military service. Some of these they at 
once attached to military formations, others they 
assigned to work gangs, and others they detailed to 
the care of the city wall. At one and the same time 
one group of men was digging a deep moat about the 
city, and another was bringing from the country 
timber for a palisade; some were repairing the 
weakened portions of the wall, while others were 
engaged in making weapons and in preparing engines 
for hurling bolts, and the whole city was deep in 
activity, owing both to the spirit of the population 
and to the danger that was foreseen. Indeed, word 
had spread abroad concerning the magnitude of the 
royal army and the multitude of the accompanying 
elephants, which were reputed to possess a fighting 
spirit and a momentum of body that were irresistible. 

When all had been hastily made ready, Poly- 
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IHodvrépxywv fke perà máons rĝs Švváuews ral 
nàņaiov tis móňews dorparonéðevoe úo Béuevos 
Tapepßoñás, Tv pèv rê Mareðóvwv, rv õè rôv 
ovppáxaw. katackeváoas Sè múpyovs Evàívovs 
úpnàorépovs TÖV TeyÕv npooiye Ti móet rkarà 
TOoÙS eùlérovs „TóTovs Kal Béàn mavroðanà kal 
Tos dywvbopévovs émorýoas åvéoreňe roùs èr 
5 TÔv èndàgewv åvriTeraypévovs. dpa è rToúrois 
mpaTTopévos Šid rõv peTaÀÀcvóvTwv úropúćas rà 
Teiyy kal tàs aTýpryyas* éunpoas katéßañe tpeîs 
Túpyovs Toùs peyiorovs kal pesonúpyia Tà ioa. 
peydàov bè roô mTÓuaTOS kai mapaðóéov yevopévov 
Tò pev mAbos tôv Mareðóvwy aveßónoev, ot è 
katà Tùv TOA ià TÅv Sewórra Tis mpáčews 
6 katenàdynoav. évla ô) rôv Mareðóvwv ðıd roô 
nTÓpaTOS eloninTóvrwv eis Tùv nów oi Meyaào- 
Toiros Sretàov opâs aòroùds kal T® pèv évi pépet 
Tods moàepiovs Únooráyres Kal TÅV Èv TÔ mTOpaTI 
Svaxwpiav ovvepyòv čxovres kapTepàv páyņv ovv- 
latavro, TÔ ò éTépo xáparı SrcddupBavov Tòv èvròs 
TOÔ mTøpaTos TóTov kal Teîyos črepov dvrøko- 
Sóuovv, ovveyôs épyabópevor kal peb’ Ñuépav kal 
TvýkTwp. Taxù sè Tv pyaw ovvredovpévwv Šid 
TE TÅ Toàvyerpiav kal TO mAÑIos ris els dravra 
Tapaorevis, TÒ èv à TOÔ mróuaros NdTTwua 
avvrópws oi Meyañoroàira Srwphúsavro, mpòs &è 
Toùs émi rÕv gvàivoy múpywv dywvopévous Toîs 
TE oupedéor kaTanéàtais éxpõvTo kal roîs opev- 
Sovýras kai To$órais moňovs Tv moepiwv kat- 
ETÍTpwoKov. 
71. Modðv õè mnróvrwv map’ duporépois ral 
kataTtpavpaTıouévwv Kal ts vurròs nepikara- 
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perchon arrived with his entire army and took up his 318 n.o. 


position near the city, building two camps, one for the 
Macedonians, the other for the allies. Having con- 
structed wooden towers higher than the walls, he 
brought them up to the city in those places that were 
convenient for the purpose, supplied them with 
missiles of many kinds and men to hurl these, and 
drove back those who were arrayed against him on 
the battlements. Meantime his sappers drove mines 
under the wall and then, by burning the mine props, 
caused the ruin of three very large towers and as 
many intervening sections of the wall. At this great 
and unexpected collapse the crowd of Macedonians 
shouted with joy, but those in the city were stunned 
by the seriousness of the event. Immediately the 
Macedonians began to pour through the breach into 
the city, while the Megalopolitans divided them- 
selves, some of them opposing the enemy and, aided 
by the difficulty of the passage through the breach, 
putting up a stout fight, the rest cutting off the area 
inside the breach with a palisade and throwing up a 
second wall, applying themselves day and night 
without intermission to the task. Since this work 
was soon finished owing to the multitude of workmen 
and the ample supply of all the needed material, the 
Megalopolitans quickly made good the loss they had 
suffered by the breaching of the wall. Moreover, 
against those of the enemy who were fighting from 
the wooden towers they used bolt-shooting cata- 
pults, slingers, and bowmen, and mortally wounded 
many. 

71. When many were falling or being disabled on 
each side and night had closed in about them, Poly- 


1 arýpiyyas Scaliger : erņpıyias F, reppràs RX. 
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àaßoúons ó èv Moàvrépywv dvarañeoduevos rÅ 
odàniyyı Toùs oTpatwTas emavhÀbev èri Thv blav 
atparoneðeiav. TÀ Ò ÝoTepaig TOV TOÔ mTÆp ATOS 
Tórov dvaraĥápas éroiņnoe Bdorpov Toîs Onpiois kal 
Srevoeîro ypýoaoða Taîs roúrwv popas nmpòs Tv 
dàwow ris nmóàews. oi è Meyañoroàîrar Adubos 
Ņyovpévov kal ToúrTov yeyovóros kard Tův ° Àciav 
Ler ’Adeédvõpov kal mepi tràs fúoes kal ypelas 
TÕV eàepdvrwv eunepiav čxovrTos ov peTpiws 
npoerépnoav. obros yap Tv ilav érivorav avri- 
taya Ti Tv Înpiwv Big karaokeváoas dyphorovs 
noioe tràs Trv owpdtrwv pwpas. Îúpas yàp 
peydàas mÀeiovas HAois OÉéot karanvkvóocas kal 
Taras év òpýypaocı Tamewoîs kaTaotTpæcas kal 
tàs etoyàs trÕv kévrpwv èmikpupapevos katéùıre 
Sià rovrwv &loðov els T)V TÓLV kal kaTà pérwrov 
pèv oùðéva TrÕv orpariwtÂÕv čorqoev, ek è tôv 
màayiwv éraġe nÀĵlos dkovriorðv kal ro$orðv kal 
4 TÔv karaneàtrikðv Beðv. roô dè Hodvrépyovros 
davakaÎaipovros mdavra ròv Tómov TOÔ TmTĚÓLATOS 
kal roîs Onpiois dÂpóois Sià roúrov rův čġoðov 
morovpévov mapdðoćos éyévero mpâ$is mepl tovs 
eàépavras. oùðevòs yàp dnavrõvros karà orópa 
Toîs Onplois ot pèv Ivo? ovvnvdykatov eloninrew 
els Thv móàw, ot © eàéhpavres TÀ poun! nmporir- 
TOVTES EVÉTLTTOV Els TAS kaTakekevrpwpévas búpas. 
5 TrpavuaTtıbóuevor Õè Toùs móðas únrò rÔv JÀwv kal 
da rò Pápos mepimerpó evot Toîs kévrpois oùrTe 
npoïévat moppwTepov oğrTe dvaorpépew ià TÀV 
vokiyoiav Nõvvavro. dpa ðè ral Bev ravro- 
darðv èk nàayiwv hepopéevwv ot uèv àmébvnorov 
rõrv `Irððrv, of õè karaTpavparıóuevor Tis èvõeyo- 
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perchon recalled his troops by a trumpet signal and s318 s.o. 


returned to his own camp. On the next day he 
cleared the area of the breach, making it passable 
for the elephants, whose might he planned to use in 
capturing the city. The Megalopolitans, however, 
under the leadership of Damis, who had been in Asia 
with Alexander and knew by experience the nature 
and the use of these animals, got the better of him 
completely. Indeed, by pitting his native wit against 
the brute force of the elephants, Damis rendered their 
physical strength useless. He studded many great 
frames with sharp nails and buried them in shallow 
trenches, concealing the projecting points; over 
them he left a way into the city, placing none of the 
troops directly in the face of it, but posting on the 
flanks a great many javelin throwers, bowmen, and 
catapults. As Polyperchon was clearing the debris 
from the whole extent of the breach and making an 
attack through it with all the elephants in a body, a 
most unexpected thing befell them. There being no 
resistance in front, the Indian mahouts did their part 
in urging them to rush into the city all together ; but 
the animals, as they charged violently, encountered 
the spike-studded frames. Wounded in their feet by 
the spikes, their own weight causing the points to 
penetrate, they could neither go forward any farther 
nor turn back because it hurt them to move. At the 
same time some of the mahouts were killed by the 
missiles of all kinds that poured upon them from the 
flanks, and others were disabled by wounds and so 
lost such use of the elephants as the situation per- 


1 foun MSS., Fischer in corrigenda, púuy Reiske, Dindorf. 
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uévns xpeías úortepoðvro. Tà è Önpia Sid Te Tò 
mÀñlos rv Beðv kal Ti ióTyra Tis TÕv ÑAwV 
nànyis mepubðuva, ywópeva Tv òà TÂ piw 
emotpopiy gmoroĝvro Kal moàÀovs aùrâv kar- 
emdrovv. TéÀos Õè TÒ èv dvõperóraTov aùrÂv kal 
mÀciornv čyov karánànéw neoe, rÕv Šè dA\wv TÀ 
Lèv àxpnara mavreðs èyévero, Tà ÕÈ modÀoîs rôv 
Diw Bavarov ènýveykev. 

72. Merà Sè rùv eùnuepiav raúryv oi pèv Meya- 
Àoroàîrar raîs puyaîs éhappnoav, ó ðè Toàvrépywv 
peravoņlels emi r) moňopkiq rat moàùv ypóvov 
emipéveiw où Õuvduevos mi èv Tis moopkias 
AnéùLTme uépos Tis Õvvduews, aùròs Ò ep’ érépas 
dvaykarotépas npaćers érpénero. kat Kàeîrov uèv 
Tòv vaðapyov perà ToÔ oródov mavròs ekémeppe, 
npooráčas éßheðpeveiw rois mepi trov ‘Eàýhonovrov 
Tónois kal kwàvew tàs êk Tis `Acias ciaßıßato- 
uévas ðvvápeis cis rhv Eùpwnnv, mpooñaßéoĝar 8è 
kal '`Appiðaîov Tòv ovunepevyóra uèv perà TÕv 
arpatriwrtÂv eis Tv Tõv Kiavôv nöàw, xôpòv © 
Övra Toîs mepi `Avriyovov. Toúrov Sè nÀeúoavros 
emi rov ‘EdÀàhorovrov ka mpooayayouévov Tas év 
TÌ Hporovriò: TOÀcLS, ETL Òè mpooðe$apévov TÀv 
LET 'Appiðaiov Súvapıv katénÀevoev els ToÙS To- 
movus êkeivovs Nixádvwp ò rs Movvvyías povp- 
apxos, ¿ċaneoraàuévos úno Kaodvòpov pera mav- 
ròs ToÔ oróàov' mpoceàdfero è kal tràs map 
’Avriyóvov vas, oTe Tràs Tmdoas čyew mÀelovs TÕv 
yevopévns è vavuayias où pakpàv TS 
rv Bvtavriwv mõcws evika ò Kàeîros kal kar- 
éòvoe pèv rÂÔv évavriwv vas émrakaiðera, elÀe ğè 

1 pwr editors: piàlwr. 
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mitted. The elephants, suffering great pain because 8318 s.c. 


of the cloud of missiles and the nature of the wounds 
caused by the spikes, wheeled about through their 
friends and trod down many of them. Finally the 
elephant that was the most valiant and formidable 
collapsed ; of the rest, some became completely use- 
less, and others brought death to many of their own 
side. 

72. After this piece of good fortune the Megalo- 
politans were more confident, but Polyperchon re- 
pented of the siege ; and as he himself could not wait 
there for a long time, he left a part of the army for 
the siege, while he himself went off about other more 
necessary business. He sent Cleitus the admiral out 
with the whole fleet, ordering him to lie in wait in the 
region of the Hellespont and block the forces that 
were being brought across from Asia into Europe. 
Cleitus was also to pick up Arrhidaeus, who had fled 
with his soldiers to the city of the Cianoi ! since he 
was an enemy of Antigonus. After Cleitus had sailed 
to the Hellespont, had won the allegiance of the 
cities of the Propontis, and had received the army of 
Arrhidaeus, Nicanor, the commander of Munychia, 
reached that region, Cassander having sent him with 
his entire fleet. Nicanor had also taken over the 
ships of Antigonus so that he had in all more than a 
hundred.? A naval battle took place not far from 
Byzantium in which Cleitus was victorious, sinking 
seventeen ships of the enemy and capturing not less 


1 Cius, in Bithynia on the Cianian Gulf, which is part of 
the Propontis. For Cleitus and Antigonus cp. chap. 52. 5-6. 
2 Polyaenus (4. 6. 8) says one hundred and thirty. 
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ùv aùroîs Toits avòðpdotv oùk Àdrrw TÕv TEooapá- 
kovTa' al è Àormal karépvyov eis rov TÕv Xaàrny- 
Soviwv Àuéva. 
5 Torúryns © emuepias yevopévns roîs mepi Tòv 
Kàeîrov oros èv únéàaße pnkéri Troàuýoew Tos 
moàepiovs vavpaxýoeiw òà TÒ péyelos TS TTS, 
ó © 'Avriíyovoşs mulópevos Tà mepi ròv oróàov 
éìarropara nmapaðóčws ia ris lias dayywoias 
kal orparqyias dvepayéoaTo TÒ yeyovòs ÀdTTwHA. 
mapà yap Bvtavriwv perameppapevos vurròs vaðs 
Únnperikàs Taŭrais pèv reßiBatev eis TÒ mépav 
Toģóras re kal oħevðovýras kal røv dààwv tTÕVv 
pixðv Taypdárwv Toùs ikavoús. oror è mpò 
ńuépas mðéuevoi Toîs èk tTrÕv moàepiwv veðv 
anoßeßnkóow éni rv yiv kal nme% kareorparto- 
meðeukóot katenÀýčavro Toùs mepi rov Kàeîrov. 
Tayù Sè rdvrwv Šia ròv $ófov TeTapaypévwv kal 
cis ràs vaûs euTnõwvrwv noàùs èyévero Îópvßos Šid 
Te TàS amockevas kal TÒ nÀñlos TÕv aiypadðrtTwv. 
7 èv Tooovrw òè `Avriyovos éfaprúsas tàs parpàs 
vaûs kal TÔv dàkipwrdrwv meķõðv modoùs ém- 
Baras èmorýoas arnéoreiàc, maparaàécas tebappn- 
kórws enibéobar roîs moepiois, œs mdávrws kaf’ 
éavroùs égopévov roô vieýpartos. ToÔ è Nikad- 
vopos vukròs avaybévros rait ðahworovons ris 
Ñpépas oôroi pèv eminesóvres dhvw Toîs modepuiois 
Tebopußnuévois eùlùs karà ròv mpõrov èrimovv 
èrpéjavro kal tràs uèv roîs èupõdois TýmTOvTES 
dvéppnTrov, ©v è roùs Tapooùs Tmapéovpov, Öv ðè 
aùrávõðpwv mapaðıðopévwv akwðúvws érvpievov' 
Téàos òè nmÀàùv pâs ris vavapyiðos Trv Àornðv 
9 macðv aùrávõðpwv èkvpievoav. ó è Kàeîros gv- 
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than forty together with their crews, but the rest 318 s.o. 


escaped to the harbour of Chalcedon.: 

After such a victory Cleitus believed that the 
enemy would no longer dare fight at sea owing to the 
severity of their defeat, but Antigonus, after learning 
of the losses that the fleet had suffered, unexpectedly 
made good by his own keen wit and generalship the 
setback that he had encountered. Gathering auxili- 
ary vessels from Byzantium by night, he employed 
them in transporting bowmen, slingers, and a suffici- 
ent number of other light-armed troops to the other 
shore. Before dawn they fell upon those who had 
disembarked from the ships of the enemy and were 
encamped on the land, spreading panic in the forces 
of Cleitus. At once these were all thrown into a 
tumult of fear, and when they leaped into the ships, 
there was great confusion because of the baggage and 
the large number of prisoners. At this point Anti- 
gonus, who had made his warships ready and had 
placed in them as marines many of his bravest 
infantry, sent them into the fight, urging them to 
fall on the enemy with confidence, since the victory 
would depend entirely upon them. During the night 
Nicanor had put to sea, and, as dawn appeared, his 
men fell suddenly upon the confused enemy and 
at once put them to flight at the first attack, destroy- 
ing some of the ships by ramming them with the 
beaks, sweeping off the oars of others, and gaining 
possession of certain of them without danger when 
they surrendered with their crews. They finally cap- 
tured all the ships together with their crews save for 
the one that carried the commander. Cleitus fled to 


1 Cp. Marmor Parium for 317/16. 
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yav émi tiv yiv kal karaùrnàv riv vav èneßdàero 
pèv õa Maredovias dvaodteobat, nmeprreowv &è 
otparuoras triol roô Avoiudyov õiephdpn. 

73. `Avríyovos èv oĝv TyÀwaúrn ovupopå repi- 
Baàdv rods moàepiovs peydàny èri otparnyia kat 
ovvéoei Šóčav åmnvéykaro. Qaňaoookparñoa, Sè 
čonevåe kal rv tÑs `Aoias yepoviav åðńprrov 
nmepinorjoaohðar. Siónep È ándons ris Svvápews 
emiÀéas eùbovovs meoðs pèv Siopvpiovs, inmmeîs 
òè rerpakioyilovs nmpoĝyev èml Kiıxias, onevðwv 
toùs nepi Tov Eùpevi rararópa npò To Xóvapv 

2 áðporépav åðpoisew? Eùuevýs Sè mvðópevos tùv 
ópuův TÕv mepi ròv `Avriyovov eèreßdàero uèv TÀv 
Doiviryy åvarrâobar roîs Paorhedor, katernuuévyv 
dôikws órò Iroàeuaiov, kararayoúpevos © rò 
TÕv kapõv dvéķevčev k Tůs Powirns ral Sià rûs 
Koiàns Evpias mpoñye perà ris Svváuews, orev- 
wv rv ävw Àeyouévwv oarpareiðv dpaoha. 
mepi Sè ròv Tiypw norauòv enbeuévwv aùr tÔv 
eyxwpiwv vuxtòs dméfaàé tiwas TÔv otpatiwrôv. 
maparànoiws Sè kal karà rùìv Baßvàwviav èmbe- 
pévov roô Beàeúkov mapà ròv Ečġpáryv norapóv 
ekwðúvevoe pèv dmascav dmofadeîv tyv Šúvapuv, 
Söpvyós Twos payeions kal tis oTtparoneðelas 
dàns avykàvoleions, pws è ĉa Tis tias otTpar- 
nyias éni te xõpa kaTapvyav kait Thv Šuópvya 
mdv årootpépas, Šıéowoev avróv re kal tùv 
4 õúvapuv. mapaðóčws Šè ràs roô Beeúkov yeîpas 
Sradvyàv Siývvoev eis trùv Iepoiða perà ris 
Svvápews, xwv meos pèv pupiovs Kal mevTakıc- 
xiÀíovs, inneîs $è rpioyıÀlovs kal tpiakoolovs. 
dvañaßav Sè rods orparubras èk tis kakorablas 
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the shore and abandoned his ship, endeavouring to 318 s.c. 


make his way through Macedonia to safety, but he 
fell into the hands of certain soldiers of Lysimachus 
and was put to death. 

73. As for Antigonus, by inflicting so disastrous a 
blow upon the enemy, he gained a great reputation 
for military genius. He now set out to gain com- 
mand of the sea and to place his control of Asia 
beyond dispute. For this end he selected from his 
entire army twenty thousand lightly equipped 
infantry and four thousand cavalry and set out for 
Cilicia, hoping to destroy Eumenes before the latter 
should gather stronger forces.* After Eumenes 
had news of Antigonus’ move, he thought to recover 
for the kings Phoenicia, which had been unjustly 
occupied by Ptolemy; but being forestalled by 
events, he moved from Phoenicia and marched with 
his army through Coelê Syria with the design of 
making contact with what are called the upper sa- 
trapies. Near the Tigris, however, the inhabitants 
fell on him by night, causing him the loss of some 
soldiers. Likewise in Babylonia when Seleucus 
attacked him near the Euphrates he was in danger of 
losing his whole army ; for a canal was breached and 
his entire camp inundated, but by a piece of strategy 
of his own he escaped to a mound, diverted the canal 
to its old course, and saved himself and his army. 
Thus unexpectedly slipping through the hands of 
Seleucus, he won through into Persia with his army, 
which consisted of fifteen thousand infantry and 
thirty-three hundred cavalry. After letting the 


1 Both naval battles took place in the summer of 318. 
2 Cp. chap. 63. 6. 3? Cp. chap. 43. 


l åbpolaev RX, dbpoîoa F, Fischer, dĝpoi{ev other editors, 
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Òrenréunero npõs Te TOÙS oaTpámas kal otparņnyoùs 
A ? A 
Toùs év rtaîs dvw oatpaneiais, peraneunóuevos 
OTPATLÓTAS TE Kal XphuaTa. 
K A N A 4 4 ’*A t t 4 
al Tà pèv rard TÌv ‘Aciav péxpi ToŬToV mpo- 
éßn kara roôrov ròv eviavróv. 
74. Kara è ryv Eùpõonnyy Ilodvrépyovros Sià 
A e WEA A A 3 , 

Tv eàdrrwow ris kara roùs Meyadonoàiras no- 
Àopkrias karappovņnbévros ai màeîtorai rôv ‘EAy- 
lá l4 kd £ “~ ¥ A 
viðwv nócewv dahiorádueva Tv Baoıéwv mpòs 
Káoavðpov drékàvav. 'Abnvaiwv Sè uù) Svva- 
uévwv dnotpijaoðaı Tùův ppovpàv pýre ià To 

$ z AE z > L4 t 
Hodurépyovros pýre Št ’Oùvumdðos areróàunoé 
Tis TÕV ènawovpévwv noùrõv eineîv èv êkkànoig 
2 ióri ovupépe mpòs Kdoavpov Sıaóoacĝaı. rò 
èv obv npõrTov èyévero Oópvßos, trÕv pèv dvri- 
Àcyóvrwv, rv è ovykaratıðeuévwv toîs Àóyois' 
e pi > + A + N A A 
ws Sè avehðewpýðn Tò avupépov, éðoče rots râ 

z A LA 4 ’ A Li 
npeoßevew mpòs Káoavðpov ral riĝeoĝðar Tà mpòs 
3 aùròv ©s äv Ñ Õuvaróv. yevopťzwv è TmÀcióvwv 
3 z + AJ kd f GA AI » 
evrevkewv ouvélevro Tùv eiphvnv wore rovs Aby- 
vaiovs čyew mów Te kal yæpav kal npocóðovs Kal 
vas kal TAa mávra hiàovs vras kal ovpudáyovs 
Kacávpov, rův è Movvvyiav rarà rò mapòv 
kpareîv Kdoavõpov, ws äv raroàeuhon mpòs tToùs 
Baciàeîs, xat Trò moàirevpa Šioixeîobar ånò Tiu- 
cewv dypt uvôv éka, karaorijoa È èmipeànThv 
Tis módews éva dvõpa `Abnvaîov ôv äv õóéy Kao- 
’ à B e l4 [4 e z m 
ávõpw' kal pén Anuýrpios ð Daànpevs. očros 
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army recover from its hardships, he sent word to the a18 b.c. 


satraps and generals in the upper satrapies, request- 
ing soldiers and money. 

And the affairs of Asia progressed to such a point 
during this year.! 

74. In Europe,’ as Polyperchon had come to be 
regarded with contempt because of his failure at the 
siege of Megalopolis, most of the Greek cities de- 
serted the kings and went over to Cassander. When 
the Athenians were unable to get rid of the garrison 
by the aid of either Polyperchon or Olympias, one of 
those citizens who were accepted leaders risked the 
statement in the Assembly that it was for the advan- 
tage of the city to come to terms with Cassander. 
At first a clamour was raised, some opposing and 
some supporting his proposal, but when they had 
considered more carefully what was the expedient 
course, it was unanimously determined to send an 
embassy to Cassander and to arrange affairs with him 
as best they could. After several conferences peace 
was made on the following terms: the Athenians 
were to retain their city and territory, their revenues, 
their fleet, and everything else, and to be friends and 
allies of Cassander ; Munychia was to remain tem- 
porarily under the control of Cassander until the war 
against the kings should be concluded ; the govern- 
ment was to be in the hands of those possessing at 
least ten minae; and whatever single Athenian 
citizen Cassander should designate was to be overseer 
of the city. Demetrius of Phalerum was chosen, 


1 Continued and in part repeated in Book 19. 12. 
2 Continued from chap. 72. 1. 


1 karà added by Kallenberg. 
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Sè mapañaßàv Thv êmpéicerav Tis móews Îpyev 
ceipyvrkÂs kal mpos tovs modiras piavbponws. 

75. Merà è rara Nıkdvopos karanàeúcavros 
eis òv Mepa Kekoopnuévw TÔ oTóàw Tos &rò 
Tis vikns akposrtoàíiois TÒ pèv mpôrtov ànoðoyis 
aùròy Ņéiwoe peydàns ô Kdoavðpos Sià ràs ev- 
npepias, perà Öè rata ópôv aùròv öykov TÀAÑPN 
kal meppovnuatiopévov, ri è rhv Movvvyiav ĝia 
TÕv éavroð orparıwrÂv hpovpoðvra, kpivas aùròv 
dAàórpia hpoveiv edododóvnoev. éorpárevoe è kal 
cis Mareõoviav kal moods čoye rôv èyywpiwv 
ahıorapévovs mpòs aùróv. ópoíws Šè kal eis tràs 
“Edyviðas módeis evéneoév ris óp ts Kaoáv- 
õpov' ovppayias, ó pèv yàp Toàvrépyaw apyôs 
éðóket kal åhpóvws npoorareîv ris re Bacideias 
kal tÔv ovupáywv, ó è Kdáoavðpos me—ðs 
mpoopepóuevos mão kal kaTà TAS mpačeis èvepyòs 
öv modos elyev aiperioràs ris aúroô ðvvaorelas. 

Erret è karà Tòv érópevov éviavròv `Ayaboràñs 
eyévero TÚpavvos TÖV Lupakosiwv, TAÚTNY pèv TV 
Búßàov aùroô mepiypápouev karà tùv èv àpxĝ 
nmpõleow, tis © éxopévns Tùv dpxův anò ths 
’Ayaboràéovs Tupavviðos momoápevot Òiééiuev tràs 
oikeias TÑ ypaph nmpdées. 


2 Kaodvôpov Rhodoman, Dindorf: 'Avrirárpov MSS., 
Fischer. 
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who, when he became overseer, ruled the city peace- 817 s.o. 


fully and with goodwill toward the citizens. 

75. Afterwards Nicanor sailed into the Piraeus 
with his fleet ornamented with the beaks of the ships 
taken at his victory.? At first Cassander regarded 
him with great approval because of his success, but 
later, when he saw that he was filled with arro- 
gance and puffed up, and that he was, moreover, 
garrisoning Munychia with his own men, he decided 
that he was planning treachery and had him assas- 
sinated. He also made a campaign into Macedonia, 
where he found many of the inhabitants coming over 
to him. The Greek cities, too, felt an impulse to 
join the alliance of Cassandert; for Polyperchon 
seemed to lack both energy and wisdom in repre- 
senting the kings and his allies, but Cassander, who 
treated all fairly and was active in carrying out his 
affairs, was winning many supporters of his leadership. 

Since Agathocles became tyrant of Syracuse in the 
following year, we shall bring this book to an end at 
this point as was proposed at the beginning.” We 
shall begin the next Book with the tyranny of 
Agathocles and include in it the events that deserve 
commemoration in our account. 

1 The peace was made in the spring of 317. Cp. Strabo, 
9. 1. 20 (398); Timaeus, FHG, 1. 228; Marmor Parium 
for 317/16. 

2 Cp. chap. 72. 

4 But cp. the critical note. 


3 Cp. Book 19. 35. 7. 
č Cp. chap. 1. 6, 
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s pA a A 
Taòe éveorw év ti evearaiðekdry tôv 


Aroĝðwpov Búfàwv 


Hepi rõv dpoppov ais xpnrápevos  Ayaĝokiĝs Tópav- 
vos êyévero TOV Žvpakovriwv, 

“Qs ot Kporwviarâv pvydôðes êriortpareóravres èmì 
Tùy rartpiða mávtes avypéĝnoav. 

 OÀvuridðos perà To0 madds káoðos érè rùv Ba- 
ciàeiav. 

Eùpvåíkys kal Piàimrov trod Barıihéws doris kal 
Odvartos. 

‘Qs Eùuevis čywv roòs dpyvpáonðas avéßnņ pèr es 
TÀS ävw raTpareias, ruvýyaye ŠÈ TOÚS Te raTpádras kal 
tàs Ôvuvdueis eis Thv IMepoisa. 

‘Qs “Arrados kaè Hoàépwv perà Tõv ovveribeuévwv 
TÅ pvàakh Anphévres drypébnoav. 

“Qs `Avriyovos vófas Eŭuev mep tròv Korpáryv 
motauòv ŅVÀaTTÓON. 

‘Qs eis Myõiav davafeúfas év taîs mapóðois moàÀoùs 
dméßae TÖV TTPATLWTŐV. 

Ilapárućıs `Avriyóvov mpòs Eùpevů kat Toùs TaTpátas 
év Iaparrárors.! 

’Aroyúópyois `Avriyóvov perà tÃs Švvápews eis My- 
ciay Tpòs yepariav, 

Kasávôpov ortpateía eis Makxeõoviav kal moMopkia 


Odvuridõos év Ilóôvy. 


1 Iaparáxois Wesseling : Iaparárois. 
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‘Qs kareorparýynoev Eùpevìs roùs mepè 'Avriyovov 
Sià TÅS épýuov ropevopévovs. 

’Avriyóvov Tropea Sià TÅS êphpov rè Toòùs Tohepiovs 
kal ériberis roîs èv T mapayeparig Onpiors? 

‘Qs rapardfews yevopévns `Avriyovos ékvplevTe máEns 
TiS TÔv dvriTaylévTwv ĝvvápews. 

‘Qs Eùperņ kail rõv dÀdwv Ñyepórwv Toùòs dÀdotpiws 
Tpòs aùròv ĝiarebévrtas dveîhev. 

‘O yevóuevos èv ‘Póðy karakàvopds kaè rà rvpßávra 
mept Tv móàiv dtTvxýpaTa. 

Ieíbwvos ór 'Avriyóvov Odvaros kal rôv & aèròv 
drostávtov els tův Myôlav dvaípesis. 

’OÀvuriáðos ãÀwois órd Karávõpov kal Bávaros. 

‘Qs Káravõpos Oeroahovikyy čynpe tùv Piàirrov 
To0 'ApúvTov, móvupov & avroð róňiv čktirev èrì tis 
IMadàývns. 

‘Qs Ioàvrépxwv droyvoùs Tà mpòs Toùs Barıheîs 
éhvyev eis thv Aitwdiav. 

‘Ns Káravõpos ùv rv OyBaiwv róàiv ór 'ANeg- 
dvõpov kaTerkappévņy dTokatéTTnoe, 

Iep räv èv roîs dpxaíos ypóvos ovußávrov tů 
móe TOv OnBalwv kal roráris åváortaTtos eyéveTo. 

Iep rôv rpaxlévrov Karávõpy karà Ieioróvyņnrov 

 Avreyóvov perà ris Švvápews karáßaoıs èrì áar- 
Tav kaì pvy) Zeeúkov pòs Ilrohepaiov eis Ačyvrrov. 

Zóvheois Iroàeuaiov kat Beieókov kal Kardávôpov, 
Tpòs Ôè roúrois kaè? Avriuáyov mpds TÒV kar ’ Avtiyóvov 
ToÀepov. 


1 In the MSS. the order of this and the preceding item i 
reversed. Transposed by Dindorf. preceding item is 
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‘Ns 'Avriyovos vaðs re moàdàs évavryyýraro kat 
orparnyoùs dmérredev eis te Thv ‘EAÀdôa kal tòv 
TIóvrov, 

"Qs mpòs 'Adéfavspov ròv Iloàvrépyovros pilav 
ovvéĝero kaè Túpov éĝeroàiópryoe kat òs `A Aéfavôpos 
petébero mpòs Káravðpov. 

‘Qs Iodúkderros ó Irošepaíov vaðapyos ėvikņoe 
 Avriyóvov orparņyoùs kal karà yĵjv kal karà d- 
ÀaTtav. 

Iep ris ’Ayalokhéovs otpateias érè Meronviovs kal 
Ts perirevbeions eiphvns rò Kapxnôovriwv. 


Novkepias drósrasıs arð ‘Popaiwv. 
p 
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1. Hañaiós mis mapaðéðoraı Àóyos őri tàs nuo- 
kpatias où oi tuyóvres rÔv åvðponwv, åùÀX oi 
Taîs ómepoyaîs mpoéyovres karaňŭðovot. Šıð kal 
TÕv nmóàcwv čna roùòs ioyúovras páňora Ttv 
moùTevouévwv Úrontreúovoat kabaipoðow aùrôv 
2 tàs mgaveias. aúveyyus yàp ý perdßaois elva 
oxe? roîs êv ètovoig pévovow ènmi Tùv ts marpiĝos 
kataðoðàwow kal Svoyepès dnooyéoðai povapyias 
Toîs Òe mepoxùy tàs TOÔ kparýoeiw eÀriðas repi- 
3 merompévois: čuurov yàp elvat TÒ nmÀcovekteiv 
Toîs ueióvwv ôpeyouévois kal tàs êmbupias Eye 
àTepuatiorovs. Tovyapoðyv `Abnvaîoi èv Ŝtà Taŭ- 
Tas tràs aitiaşs Toùs npwrtevovras TÔV moùrÂv 
edvydõevoav, ròv Àeyóuevov map’ aùroîs èčoorpa- 
kiauòv vopoberýoavres. kal roðr čmparrov où% 
iva rv npoyeyevnuévwv dðiknuárwv Àdfwoi 
Tuuwpiav, ÀX Önws rois Svvapévois mapavopeîv 
éfovoia uù) yérnTai karà tìs narplõos étapapreîv. 
aris yàp Lódwvos pawñs ðonep ypnopoð Twos 
euvnuóvevov, év ols mepi ris Heoiorpárov tupav- 
viðos mpoňéywv čðnKe róðe rò éeyeîov 


1 Cp. Aristotle, Politics, 1284 a. 
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1. An old saying has been handed down that it is 317 s.c. 


not men of average ability but those of outstanding 
superiority who destroy democracies. For this reason 
some cities, suspecting those of their public men who 
are the strongest, take away from them their outward 
show of power. It seems that the step to the enslave- 
ment of the fatherland is a short one for men who 
continue in positions of power, and that it is difficult 
for those to abstain from monarchy who through 
eminence have acquired hopes of ruling; for it is 
natural that men who thirst for greatness should seek 
their own aggrandizement and cherish desires that 
know no bounds. The Athenians, for example, 
exiled the foremost of their citizens for this reason, 
having established by law what was known among 
them as ostracism 1; and this they did, not to inflict 
punishment for any injustice previously committed, 
but in order that those citizens who were strong 
enough to disregard the laws might not get an 
opportunity to do wrong at the expense of their 
fatherland. Indeed, they used to recite as an oracle 
that saying of Solon in which, while foretelling the 
tyranny of Peisistratus, he inserts this couplet : 
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3 ~ 

åvòðpðv ék peydìwv mós ödvrae, els sè 
Tupdvvov' 

õñpos aipin Sovàooúvnv ërecev. 


5 Máaora è mávrav éreróaoev ù mpòs tràs pov- 
apxias dpp mepi Xixeàlav mpò roô ‘Pwpaiovs 
kupesa TaÚTNs Ts výcov: aí yàp Tmóňes rtaîs 
Snpaywyios efararopevar péypi ToúTov Toùs 
daoleveîŭs ioyupoùs rareokevatov, ws Šeonrórar 

6 yévvwvra? rõv etararnðévræv. uórara Sè mdv- 
Twv Ayalbokàñs érupdvvnoe rv Evuparosiwv, åg- 
oppaîs pèv ¿ñayiorais ypnoápevos, åTuyńýpacıi Šè 
peyiortois mepiPaàdv où tàs Evpakoúosas uóvov, 

Tad kal nâocav Zixeàlav re kal Apúnv. Se 

åropíav yàp Blov kal mpaypárwv åoðéverav Tv 

KEPALEUTIKIV TÉXVNV uetTayeipioáuevos eis ToÔTO 

mpoÑAbe Õuvdpews dua kal parhovias Gore kara- 

õovàdoaohar pèv Tùy ueyioryy ral kalor rôv 
macðv výowv, katrakrýoaoðas è ypóvov twà Tis 
re Apúns Tùv màeioryv kai pép ris 'Iradias, 

ÚBpews Sè kai opayfs éunÀñoa tràs karà Xikedlav 

mõÀcis. ovelis yàp rÕv mpò rovrov Tvpávvæv 

ênereÀéoató TL ToroÔTov oÙÒ ToraŬrv ðuóTNTA 
karà rÕv ýrorteraypévwv čoye. ToÙS uèv yàp 
lDóras ékódaġe mâgav rýv ovyyéverav amoohárT- 

Twv, mapà Sè TÕv móewv tràs eùbúvas àdppavev 

HBnõòv parhovôv ral ò? òàlyouvs rv èyradov- 

pévwv Toùs Todos kal une ótrioôv dðıkýoavras 


W 


1? Tvpávvov MSS. and editors, uovápyov Book 9. 20, 2, Diog. 
Laert. 1. 50. 

2 yévwvra MSS., Fischer, yévowro Dindorf. 

2 oùðè Dindorf: oðre. 
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Destruction cometh upon a city from its great 317 s.e. 


men ; and through ignorance the people fall into 
slavery to a tyrant.! 


More than anywhere else this tendency toward the 
rule of one man prevailed in Sicily before the Romans 
became rulers of that island; for the cities, deceived 
by demagogic wiles, went so far in making the 
weak strong that these became despots over those 
whom they had deceived. The most extraordinary 
instance of all is that of Agathocles who became 
tyrant of the Syracusans, a man who had the lowest 
beginnings, but who plunged not only Syracuse but 
also the whole of Sicily and Libya into the gravest 
misfortunes. Although, compelled by lack of means 
and slender fortune, he turned his hand to the potter’s 
trade, he rose to such a peak of power and cruelty that 
he enslaved the greatest and fairest of all islands, for 
a time possessed the larger part of Libya °? and parts 
of Italy, and filled the cities of Sicily with outrage and 
slaughter. No one of the tyrants before him brought 
any such achievements to completion nor yet dis- 
played such cruelty toward those who had become his 
subjects. For example, he used to punish a private 
individual by slaughtering all his kindred, and to 
exact reckoning from cities by murdering the people 
from youth up; and on account of a few who were 
charged with a crime, he would compel the many, 


1 Cp. Book 9.21.2; Diogenes Laertius, 1. 50; Edmonds, 
Elegy and Iambus (L.C.L.), 122; and Linforth, Solon the 
Athenian (Univ. of Cal. Pr., 1919), 144. 

2 Libya is here a rather indefinite term applied to the 
region of Africa between Cyrenê and the possessions of 
Carthage. To say that Agathocles possessed the larger part 
even of this is an exaggeration. 
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àvaykáčwv Tův aùrův àvaðéyecðat ovpýopàv mav- 
ònuei rÕv nmóàewv Îdvarov kateyvwokev. 

9 AM yàp tis Búßàov traúrns oùv roîs Aois 
mepieyoúons kai Tv tupavviða Tùv °Ayaboràéovs 
Aadiépevor TÒ mepi aùris mpoàéyew tà cuvexñ Toîs 
mpoepnpévois nmpoobýoopev, mapabévres mpórtepov 

10 roùs oikeiovs TÑ ypa xpõvovs. èv èv oĝv raîs 
mpoepnpévais okrwralðeka Bißàois aveypapapev 
tàs dnò rTÕv dpyaorárwv ypóvwv mpáčeis Tàs 
yeyevnuévas êv roîs yvwpibopévois uépesi Tis 
oikovpévys, ê$ õoov huîv Súvauıs, xpi mpòs Tòv 
eviavròv Tòv mpò rijs  Ayaboràéovs rupavviðos, els 
ôv ånò Tpoias dàwsews ér cvváyerat ðkTakóoia 
ééýkovra éé: èv è raúrņn tů àpxîv nò ris ŝv- 
vagrelas TaÚTys momodpevot kaTaÀýéopev eis Tùv 
ep “Iuépg páxnv `Ayalokàet mpòs Kapynõoviovs, 
mepiňaßóvres TN énta. 

2. Er dpyovros yàp ` Abúvno:i Anpoyévovs ‘Pw- 
paîot uèv karéornoav únarovs Aeúkieov MÀoriov 
kai Mdviov Doúdßiov, ° Ayaboràñs & ó Evpakócios 

pA 


[d ? z. A l4 bi A - 
TÚpavvos yévero Tijs mÓÀcws. éveka Öè TOÔ cape- 


orépas yevéoĥar ràs katà pépos mpáčeis Řpayéa 
mpoavaànpópeba: mepi Tod mpoeipnuévov Šuvdorov. 
2 Kapkõvos ó ‘Puyîvos vyàs yevõpevos èk rtis 
martpiðos kaTrærnoev èv Oéppois Ts Pukeàlas, 
Teraypévns TÀs móàews raúrns nò Kapynôoviovs. 
epmiareis òè TÕv èyywpiwv qit yuvari kal morh- 
cas aùr)y čykvov ovveyðs katà Toùs Ünrvovş 
1 mpoavaàņpópeða Dindorf: mpooaraàypópeba. 


1 Demogenes was archon in 317/16. Livy (9. 20. 1) gives 
as consuls for 318 M. Folius Flaccina and L. Plautius Venox. 
Plotius is the plebeian form of Plautius. 
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who had done no evil at all, to suffer the same fate, 317 ».¢ 


condemning to death the entire population of cities. 

But since this Book embraces all other events as 
well as the tyranny of Agathocles, we shall forgo 
preliminary statements about it and set forth the 
events that follow those already related, stating first 
the time covered by the account. In the preceding 
eighteen Books we have described to the best of our 
ability the events that have occurred in the known 
parts of the inhabited world from the earliest times 
down to the year before the tyranny of Agathocles, 
up to which time the years from the destruction of 
Troy are eight hundred and sixty-six; in this Book, 
beginning with that dynasty, we shall include events 
up to the battle at Himera between Agathocles and 
the Carthaginians, embracing a period of seven years. 

2. When Demogenes was archon in Athens, the 
Romans elected to the consulship Lucius Plotius and 
Manius Fulvius, and Agathocles of Syracuse became 
tyrant of his city. In order to make clearer the 
series of events, we shall briefly take up the life of 
that dynast at an earlier point. 

Carcinus of Rhegium, an exile from his native city, 
settled in Therma in Sicily, a city that had been 
brought under the rule of the Carthaginians.? Having 
formed a union with a native woman and made her 
pregnant, he was constantly troubled in his sleep. 


2 Therma (called Thermae in Book 23. 9. 4, 20; both 
names seem to have been in use), the modern Termini, was 
founded as a Carthaginian colony in 407 (Book 13. 79. 8), 
but many of its settiers were Greeks from the near-by çity of 
Himera, which had been razed two years before (Cicero, 
Against Verres, 2. 2. 35. 86). By 397 it was free from 
Carthage (Book 14. 47. 6}. How it again fell into Cartha- 
ginian control is not known, 
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3 érapdrrero. Šiórep dywvðy únèp TIS maðororias 
Edwkev évroñàs Kapynõoviors Tiol Îewpoîs d åvayo- 
uévois eis Aeàgoùs è Emepwtioa Ttòv Îeòv mepi To 
yevvnnoouévor" Bpéġovs. ðv êmpedðs TÒ mapa- 
KÀN èv Tpağdvrwv ebéneoe xpnapòs Ti peyádňwv 
åTuxNuáTov ò yevvnbeis ALTLOS EOTAL Kapynõoviois 

4 rat maon Ziredig. å ò) mvlóuevos kal poßnbeis 
égébnke Tò mabiov Snpooiq kat Toùs TNpýoovras 
iva TeÀevrýon TapakaTÉoTNoev. Sredbovoðv Sé Ti- 
vow iuepôv TÒ èv oùk drébvnokev, oi TeTaypévot 

50 emi Tis pvàarñs wMywpovv. kab’ ôv ù xpd- 
vov ġ pýTNp vukTòs Tapeàboñoa Adðpg TÒ maðiov 
åveíero kal mpòs aùTův pèv oùkK åmýveyke, ġ$oßov- 
Lévņ Tòv dvòpa, mpòs Sè ròv dðeàdorv “ Hpardeiðny 
karaĝeuévn Tpoonyópevoev ’Ayaboràéa, TÅv opw- 

6 vvuiav els Tòv Éavris dvevéyrasa TaTépa. Tap 
Ê Tpe$ópevos ò mais eééßn týv re Spv eùmpemis 
kal TÒ oôpa cüpwoTos ToÀÙ pâ ov Ñ karà TÀ 
HAkiav. émraeroûs ©’ övros aùroô Tapakàņleis ó 
Kapkîvos úp ‘Hparàeiðov mpós Twa Ovoiav kal 
Îcacdpevos Tòv 'Ayaloràéa maibovra perd Tiwwv 
hAuwrõv cbavpate TÖ TE Káňos Kal TÀV póu, 
TIS Te yvvarkòs eimovons ôte TNÀkoîros äv Ñv ó 
ekrebeis, eimep èrpágn, uerauéàeolai Te epy Toîs 

7 mpaybeio. kal gvveyôs Eðdrpvev. eî Å uèv 
yvoĝoa Tv ópuùv Tåvðpòs cvupwvoĝoav TOÎS Te- 
npayuévois étébyke nmâoav tùv dàńbeav. ó © 
douévws mpooðeéduevos Toùs Àóyovs ròv èv viðv 
anédaße, roùs ðè Kapynõoviovs foßoúuevos per- 


1 yevvnôyoopévov Fischer: yevvnoopévov, 
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Being thus made anxious about the begetting of the 317 s.o. 


child, he instructed certain Carthaginian envoys who 
were setting out for Delphi to ask the god about his 
expected son. They duly carried out their commis- 
sion, and an oracle was given forth that the child 
whom he had begotten would be the cause of great 
misfortunes to the Carthaginians and to all Sicily. 
Learning this and being frightened, Carcinus exposed 
the infant in a public place and set men to watch him 
that he might die. After some days had passed the 
child had not died, and those who had been set to 
watch him began to be negligent. At this time, then, 
the mother came secretly by night and took the child; 
and, although, fearing her husband, she did not bring 
him to her own home, she left him with her brother 
Heracleides and called him Agathocles, the name of 
her own father. The boy was brought up in the 
home of Heracleides and became much fairer in face 
and stronger in body than was to be expected at his 
age. When the child was seven years old,? Carcinus 
was invited by Heracleides to some festival and, 
seeing Agathocles playing with some children of his 
own age, wondered at his beauty and strength. On 
the woman’s remarking that the child who had been 
exposed would have been of the same age if he had 
been brought up, he said that he regretted what he 
had done and began to weep incessantly. Then she, 
seeing that the desire of the man was in harmony 
with her own past act, disclosed the entire truth. 
Gladly hearing her words, he accepted his son, but in 
fear of the Carthaginians removed to Syracuse with 

1 Agathocles was born about 361 (cp. Book 21. 16. 5). 

2 But according to Polybius (12. 15. 6}, Agathocles was 


eighteen when he went to Syracuse, an event placed by 
Diodorus immediately after the recognition. 
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ýkqoev eis Lupakoúooas mavoikios’: nmévys È &v 
EDiðate röv 'Ayahoràéa rv rkepapevririv TÉXvNv 
Eg Al bi Ld 

éri naida rv hAiav õvra. 

8 Ka? ôv ù xpóvov Tıpoàćéwv uèv ó Kopivbios 
vioas tùv êm TO Kpnuoaĝ? páynv roùs Kapy- 
Ôoviovs peréðwke TÜs év Lupakovosais noNTetas 
mâ Toîs Povàopévois. ó è Kaprõvos per °Aya- 
Dordéous moMroypagnheis kal perà rara ŝàíyov 

9 Prwoas ypõvov éreeúrnoev. ý Šè uýTnp dvéðnkev 
ABiny eikóva To maðòs čv Twi Teever, mpòs Ñv 
peoo. égpòs mpookabicas èknporàdornoev èr. 
TÕv loyiwv. ToÔ è onuelov mpoceveyhévTos rToîs 
mepi raôT’ doyodovpévois drepývavro mávres katà 
TÀ àruÌv ğéew aùròv eis peydànv èmpaveav: 
Ömep kal ovvereéobny. 

3. Adpas ydp tis TÔv évðóčwv āpiðpoúuevos év 
vpakovooais épwtixôðs Serén mpos ròv ` Ayabo- 
kàéa kal Tò pèv npôrov õapıÀðs dnavra xopnyôv 
aitıos èyévero oúuperpov aùròv oùolav gvÀà\éća- 
obar, perà òè rara aipebeis èr’ °Akpáyavra otpa- 
TNYÖS, ened) TÖV xiMdpywv Tis anébavev, ToôTov 

2 eis Tròv êkeívov TóTov katéorņoev. ó è kal mpò 
TS oTpareias èv v moúoepvos ià rò péyebos 
Tv ÖrÀwv: nmeryðevoe yàp év raîs dorMoias® 
popeîv ravonÀiav TNÀAkaúryy TÒ péyelos ÖorTe uy- 
déva Tv Mwv Súvaohaı pgõiws ypobar TÔ Bá- 

1 perrac Wesseling : peroroev. 

3? Kmpoo® RX, Kpyuoo® F (Kpipnoos Plutarch, Timo- 
leon, 25). 

? etonMoius F: etonìaciais RX, Fischer. 


1? This battle on the Crimissus (or Crimisus) River in 
western Sicily was fought in 341. The general grant of 
citizenship is placed after the battle by Diodorus (here and in 
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his whole household. Since he was poor he taught 317 s.c. 


Agathocles the trade of pottery while he was still 
a boy. 

At this time Timoleon the Corinthian, after having 
defeated the Carthagians in the battle at the Crimis- 
sus River, conferred Syracusan citizenship on all who 
wished! Carcinus was enrolled as a citizen together 
with Agathocles, and died after living only a short 
time longer. The mother dedicated a stone image 
of her son in a certain precinct, and a swarm of bees 
settled upon it and built their honeycomb about its 
hips. When this prodigy was reported to those who 
devoted themselves to such matters, all of them 
declared that at the prime of his life the boy would 
attain great fame ; and this prophecy was fulfilled. 

3. A certain Damas, who was counted among the 
notable men of Syracuse, fell in love with Agathocles 
and since in the beginning he supplied him lavishly 
with everything, was the cause of his accumulating a 
suitable property °; and thereafter, when Damas 
had been elected general against Acragas and one of 
his chiliarchs died, he appointed Agathocles in his 
place.* Even before his military service Agathocles 
had been much respected on account of the great size 
of his armour, for in military reviews he was in the 
habit of wearing equipment so heavy that no one of 
the others was able to use it handily because of the 
Book 16. 82. 5), but some years before it by Plutarch (Timo- 
leon, 23. 2). 1f Plutarch is correct, Polybius (see preceding 
note) may have confused the arrival in Syracuse and the grant 
of citizenship. 

2 Cp. Polybius, 12. 15,2. In Justin (22. 1. 12) the name of 
Agathocles’ benefactor is given as Damascon. 

3 Here a “ chiliarch ” is a commander of a thousand, but 
cp. Book 18. 39. 7 and note. For the early military career 
of Agathocles cp. Justin, 22. 1. 7-16. 
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~ Y A kd pg A L4 
pe trv önàwv' ToÀÙ ò ër pâdov yevõpevos 
xtAlapyos neprerorýsaTo õófav, pidorivõvvos pè 
æv kal mapáßoños êv raîs payas, itapòs òè kal 
mpóxerpos êv raîs Snunyopias. ToÔ Sè Adpavros 
võow TeÀevTýoavTos kal TÙV OVTiaV KATAÀLTŐVTOS 
TÌ yvvuki TraÝryv yne kal TÖV TMÀOVTLWTATWV 
eis npiÂueîro. 
A A A u la 
erà è rara Kporwvidrais moMopkovpévois 
Rt # e $ 4 , e ` » 
úno Bperriwv oi Xupakóoiror Súvapuıv dðpàv émeu- 
pav, s eorparýyet pèv peb’ érépwv ”Avravðpos 
ó `Ayalhoràćouvs dðeàdós, rv © óàwv etxe tùv 
e + e á A [A E E. d ð > 
Nyepoviav ‘Hpakàciðns kat Lworparos, dvõpes év 
emBovàaîs kai hóvois ka peyáñois doeppao 
yeyovóres ròv mÀelw roô iov: mepi ðv Tà karà 
4 pépos ń mpò raúrņs nepiéyet Búßdos. ovveorpa- 
Tevero © aùroîs kai Ayabokàñs, èyvwopévos úrò 
ToÔ Sńpov kal TETOayLÉVOS emi yiMapxikis hye- 
povias, ô ôs TÒ èv TpæTov ev raîs Tpos, ToÙS Papz 
Bápovs uáyats yevőpevos kpárarTos Ú únò Tõv mept 
Zworparov adnpéð 7 TV TÕV dpioreiwv TÙY Stà 
5 ròv pbóvov. è$ ols mepraàyùs yevõpevos aùroùs 
Sreyvwróras? embéohat Trupavviðı rarnyópnoev èv 
TÔ ðýuw. où TposeyóvTwv Sè rôv Lvpakosiwv 
raîs ĝrapodaîs ot pèr, mepi Eworparov éðvvdorevoav 
E naTpiĝos BETÀ TÙV Èk Kpórwvos enávoðov. 
. ‘O & 'Ayahoràñs ddotpiws ëywv rà mpòs 

1 Zøorparos RX, Lwolorparos F (and so usually where the 
name is found). 

2 Kallenberg, followed by Fischer, adds &ş before 8- 


EYVWKÖTAS. 


1 About 325. 
2 It is disputed whether this Heracleides is the uncle of 
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weight of the armour. When he became a chiliarch, 317 s.o. 


he gained even more fame since he was venturesome 
and daring in battle and bold and ready in haranguing 
the people. When Damas died of illness and left his 
property to his wife, Agathocles married her and was 
counted among the richest men. 

Thereafter when the people of Croton were being 
besieged by the Bruttii, the Syracusans sent a 
strong force to their aid. Antandrus, the brother of 
Agathocles, was one of the generals of this army, but 
the commanders of the whole were Heracleides and 
Sostratus,? men who had spent the greater part of 
their lives in plots, murders, and great impieties ; their 
careers in detail are contained in the Book before this 
one.? Agathocles also took part in that campaign 
with them, having been recognized for his ability by 
the people and assigned to the rank of chiliarch. 
Although he had distinguished himself at first in the 
battles with the barbarians, he was deprived of the 
award for his deeds of valour by Sostratus and his 
friends because of jealousy. Agathocles was deeply 
offended at them and denounced before the people 
their resolve to establish an autocratic government. 
As the people of Syracuse paid no attention to the 
charges, the cabal of Sostratus did gain control of 
their native city after the return from Croton. 

4. Since Agathocles was hostile to them, he re- 
Agathocles mentioned above (chap. 2. 5). The identity 
is maintained by Lenschau (P.-W., Realencyclopädie, 8. 462, 
s.v. “ Heracleides ”), but tacitly denied by Niese (ibid. 1.749, 

v. “ Agathocles”) and by Cary (Cambridge Ancient History, 
7. 618-619). The manuscripts of Diodorus support the spell- 
ing Sostratus for his colleague’s name; but many modern 
authors call him Sosistratus. 

? Book 18 in its present condition contains nothing at all 
about either Sicily or Italy (cp. chap. 10. 3). 
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aùroùs Tò èv mpôrTov karépevev év radia perà 
Tv kowonpayovvruv Kral karaàappáveoĝat TÀv 
tv Kporwviarðv mów èmyephoas éténeoe kal 

? tA WA 3 , Fi A ` 
per òàiywv eis Tápavra ieowbn. rayheis Sè 
mapà roîs Tapavrivois év TÅ Tv puobodópwv råe 
kal moàÀaîs kal mapaßódors èyyepõv mpdéeow els 
2 únopiav ÑAbe kawotopeiv. SióTep árodubeis kal 
TaúTNs TÌS oTpareias, avuvýðpoioe Toùs karà TÀ 
’Iraàíiav pvyáðas kal “Pyivos moàeuovpévois ÚTò 
rv mepi ròv ‘Hpakàeiðnv kai Lworparov eßoñ- 
3 Oņnoev. čmera ris êv Lvpakovosais Övvaoreias 
Kkaradvleions kat rÕv mepi rov Lworparov vyv- 
Twv karfjàbev eis riv narpia. ovvekmeocóvrwv È 
Toîs Öuvdorars mov evdófwv åvðpðv, œs äv Ts 
ôÀryapyxias kekowwvykórwv ris Tv éfakociwv 
TÂv émipaveorárwv, évéorņ móepos Tois hvydot 
mpòs Toùs dvreyopévovs ris Öņporparias. ovu- 
payoúvrav è trv Kapynðoviwv roîs mepi ròv 
Eworparov pvyáow èyivovro rivðuvot ovveyeîs kal 
mapardéeis dðpõv vvduewv, èv als 'Ayabokàñs, 
moTè èv iDLWTNs &v, morè è ep Ņyepovias Teray- 
pévos, úneàńhln Špaarıkòs elvari rai hióteyvos èk 
TOÔ mpos čkaortov TÖV kapõv ênwoeîolai Ti TÔV 
xpnoipwv: &v êv čnpağe kal páda výs àćiov. 
4 oTparomeðevóvrwv yáp note TÕV Zupakociwy TÀN- 
alov Tî T édas aùròs Lèv vvkròs Tapeoéneoev 
eis Thv mÓÀw metrà yiÀiwv otparwrtõv, ot Õè mept 
tròv Sworparov énmupavévres perà peydàns kal 


1 ápôv vvdpewv Dindorf: dvðpôðv rai ðvvdpeww. 


1 At this time Croton was controlled by an oligarchy in 
sympathy with the Six Hundred at Syracuse. In spite of 
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mained at first in Italy with those who made common 317 B.c. 


cause with him. Undertaking to establish himself in 
Croton, he was driven out and with a few others 
escaped to Tarentum. While among the Tarentines 
he was enrolled in the ranks of the mercenaries, and 
because he took part in many hazardous actions he 
was suspected of revolutionary designs. When he 
for this reason was released from this army also, he 
gathered together the exiles from all parts of Italy 
and went to the aid of Rhegium, which was then 
being attacked by Heracleides and Sostratus. Then 
when the cabal in Syracuse was brought to an end 
and the party of Sostratus was expelled, Agathocles 
returned to his own city. Many citizens of repute 
had been exiled along with the cabal on the ground 
that they had been members of the oligarchy of the 
Six Hundred Noblest, and now war arose between. 
these exiles and those who were supporting the 
democracy. As the Carthaginians became allies of 
the exiles with Sostratus, there were constant engage- 
ments and pitched battles between strong forces, in 
which Agathocles, sometimes as a private soldier, 
sometimes appointed to a command, was credited 
with being energetic and ingenious, for in each 
emergency he contrived some helpful device. One 
instance of the kind is well worth mentioning. Once 
when the Syracusans were in camp near Gela, he 
stole into the city at night with a thousand men, but 
Sostratus with a large force in battle array appeared 


the failure related in the text, the democracy soon established 
itself, and in 317-316 repulsed and then destroyed the forces 
of the oligarchy (cp. chaps 3. 3 and 10. 3-4). 

2 This seems to have been a political coterie rather than 
a regular governing body (Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, 
7. 618). 
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Teraypévņs Õuvduews èrpéjavro Toùs mapene- 

5 mTwkóras kal katéßaàov eis tTpiakosiovs. tÔv & 
dAwwv emiPadouévwv èv peúyew Sid Twos oTevoô 
TÓTov kal TV owrTypiav dnmeyvwkótrwv mapaðófws 
aùroùs '`Ayalboràñs k tôv kwðúvwv èppúoaro. 

6 aùròs èv yàp Àaurpórara nmdavrwv aywvioduevos 
énTà Tpaúuacı mepiénece kal ià rò mÀñlos roô 
pvévros aiuaros TÒ oÔpa mapekúero’ TÖV è Tode- 
piwv èmrepévwv mapiyyeiňe Toîs oaàmiykraîs èr 
àppóTepa Tà pép TOÔ Teixovs mapeàbóvras oņpal- 

7 vew TÒ Todeuikóv. Øv raxéws TÒ pnôèv mpačdvrwv 
oi npocpoņnlýoavres ék trs Féàas rò uev aùìnbès 
òid Tò okóros oùk ŅÖúvavro ovviåeîv, roaßóvres 
Dè riv GAAnv Šúvapıv rv Lvpakociwv kar àppó- 
TEpa TÀ Épi maperorenTwkévat TOÔ èv ČT Õrwkew 
dméornoav, teàóuevot è ras ráćeis iy Tayéws 
eßBońÂouv, cuvrpéyovres mpòs ròv xov tTÕv oad- 
miykrÕv. èv TogotTw è Tuyóvres avoys oi mepi 
rov `Ayaloràéa perà maons dopadecias Sieowbnoav 
cis Tròv ydpara. èvraĝla uèv ov Torov TÒv Tpó- 
mov kataotparnyńoas Toùs moÀeuiovs où uóvov 
Toùs oùv aùr® mapaðókws čowoev, dÀÀà kat TÔv 
ovuudáywv érrakocíovs dvõpas. 

5. Merà òè rara èv rais Luparkovooas atipe- 
Iévros `Akeoropiðov roô Kopwbiov ortparnyoô 
Sóéas émbéohat rupavviðı ia rův oúveow étéhvye 
ròv kivðuvov. ó uèv yàp ` Areoroplðns edàaßnhels 
Tùv ordow kal ÑA ToTo où Bovàóuevos aùròv 
havepðs dveñeîv ékéňevev ék Tis Toews peraorfj- 
var kal ToÙS VuKTÒS KATA TÅV Oĝòv dmokTevoĝvras 


1 After the death of Timoleon and in his honour the Syra- 
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suddenly, routed those who had made their way in, 317 s.c. 


and struck down about three hundred of them. When 
the remainder tried to escape through a certain 
narrow passage and had abandoned hope of safety, 
Agathocles unexpectedly saved them from the danger. 
Fighting most brilliantly of all, he had received seven 
wounds, and because of the quantity of blood he had 
lost, he was weak in body ; but when the enemy were 
upon them, he ordered the trumpeters to go out to 
the walls on each side and sound the signal for battle. 
When they quickly carried out the order, those who 
had sallied out from Gela to give aid were not able to 
learn the truth because of the darkness, but supposing 
that the remaining force of the Syracusans had broken 
in on both sides, they abandoned further pursuit, 
divided their forces into two parts, and went quickly 
to meet the danger, running toward the sound made 
by the trumpeters. ïn this situation Agathocles and 
his men gained a respite from fighting and came safe 
to their fortified camp in complete security. Thus 
on this occasion, by outwitting the enemy in this way, 
he not only saved his own companions by a miracle 
but also seven hundred of the allies. 

5. Thereafter, at the time when Acestorides the 
Corinthian had been elected general in Syracuse,? 
Agathocles was reputed to have made an attempt 
at tyranny, but he escaped from this danger by his 
own shrewdness. For Acestorides, who was wary of 
factional strife and therefore was not willing to de- 
troy him openly, ordered him to leave the city and 
sent out men to kill him on the road during the night. 


cusans passed a law that henceforth they would always elect 
a Corinthian to lead them in foreign wars (Plutarch, Timoleon, 
38. 2). 
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2 ékanéorerdev,. “Ayalorăijs è karaoroyacápevos 
mÂavõðs Tův mivorav toô orparnyoð tv malðwv 
éteéčaro Tov éavr® uáňora oikórta kal katà rò 
péyelos To cauaTos kat katrà TÅv Ğjw:` ToúTw Sè 
Sods rv éavroð mavoràlav kal ròv immov, ëri Sè 
Tùv obira mapekpoúoarto roùs èri tùv åvaipeow 

3 ånooraàévras. aùròs è párny mepıBaňóuevos 
dvoðig Tův dðorropiav ènorýoaro. èkeîvoi Sè ånò 
TÕv õTÀuw kal rÕv dAÀwv ovosýuwv úrodaßóvres 
elva ròv '`Ayaboràéa kal rårpißès Šid Tò oróros 
où ovviðővres Tòv pèv põvov éneréesav, ris òè 
npokeyerptouévns mpáčews Šńpaprov. 

4 Merà ðè rara rv Zupakociwv karaðetapévwov 
Toùs perà XLworpåárTov pvydðas ral mpòs Kapy- 
Soviovs eiphvyv ovvbepévaw `Ayaboràñs uyàs ðv 
ilav Õúvauıv év Tf pecoyeiw ovveerýcaTo. yevő- 
pevos òè poßepòs où uóvov Toîs moàlrais, AÀÀà kal 
Toîs Kapxnõoviois èneioby karebe eis rùv na- 
Tpiða kal mapaybeis eis rò rs Ańunrpos lepòv rò 
Tv moùrõv &uose pyëèv évavrıwbýocobat ri 

5 õnuokparig. npoonroileis Sè rås Snpokparias 
npotoraoĝai kal õnuaywyýoas moiciws Tà TAON 
aTpaTnyòs kateoTáðn kal púňač TÎS eiphvNsS, péxpi 
àv yrnaiws õpovojawow ol gvveànàvlóres eis Tùv 

6 móÀw. eis modà yàp uépn ovvépawe Šiarpetoha 
Tùs érapias rÕv guvióvTæwv kal mpòs GANA Vs 
ékdgrois eva peyáñas iagopás, Léyiorov © ñv 
åvritaypa Tols mept Tòv Ayaloràéa rò tôv éčako- 
ciwv ovvéðpiov, kara? Tv oÀAyapxiav únynuévor” 

1 évavrıwbhoeoðar MSS., Fischer, e&vavridoeobar Dindorf. 

w : 2? kaTà Wesseling : perà. 

ado IRSN MSS., Fischer, ågņnynuévov Wurm, Dindorf. 
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But Agathocles, who had shrewdly guessed the inten- 317 s.c. 


tion of the general, selected from his slaves the one 
who was most like himself in stature and face, and by 
equipping him with his own armour, horse, and even 
his own clothing, he deceived those who had been 
dispatched to kill him. As for himself, he put on rags 
and by avoiding the roads completed the journey. 
They, supposing from the armour and the other in- 
dications that it was Agathocles and not observing 
more closely because of the darkness, accomplished a 
murder indeed, but failed to carry out the task that 
had been assigned to them. 

Afterwards the Syracusans received back those 
who had been expelled with Sostratus and made 
peace with the Carthaginians ; but Agathocles as an 
exile gathered together an army of his own in the 
interior. After he had become an object of dread 
not only to his own fellow citizens but also to the 
Carthaginians he was persuaded to return to his 
own city ; and at the shrine of Demeter, to which he 
was taken by the citizens, he swore that he would 
undertake nothing against the democracy. And it 
was by pretending to be a supporter of democracy 
and by winning the favour of the people in artful ways ` 
that he secured his own election as general and pro- 
tector of the peace until such time as real harmony 
might be established among the exiles who had 
returned to the city. For it happened that the 
political clubs of those who were holding meetings 
were divided into many factions and that important 
differences of opinion existed among them ; but the 
chief group opposed to Agathocles was the society of 
the Six Hundred,? which had directed the city in 


1 Cp. Justin, 22. 2. 1-7. 2 Cp. note on chap. 4. 3. 
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TÕs módews’ oi mpoéyovres yàp TÕv Eupakociwv 
raîs ófais kal raîŭs oùolais êv roúrois únñpxov 
katradeàeyuévor. 

6. “O & obv `Ayabokàñs émbvunrhs ðv vva- 
orTelas moàààs dhopuàs čoyev eis TÒ ovvreàéoat rò 
Bovàevðév. où póvov yàp otparņyòðs ðv kúpios TS 
õvváuews Åv, dà kal nmpooayyedlévros öri tivès 
Tv dnmootratrðv èv tÅ pesoyeiw mpos EppiTy 
ovvdyovot Šúvapıv, èčovoíav čňaßev åvvrónmrws 
kataypáhew oŬs mpoarpoîro oTpatudraşs. tò kal 
npoorombeis orparevew émi thv 'Eppirav kar- 
EÀegev eis račeis rovs T êk Mopyavrivns kai tôv 
wv Tv év Ti peooyeiw nméàewv Toùs aùrô 
mpótepov ovpropevðévras npòs Kapxnðovíovs. oô- 
ToL yàp návTes npòs ` Ayabokàća pèv eùrovorara 
ÖréKEWTO, TOÀNÀ TpoEVEpyeETNpéÉvoL KaATÀ TAS OTpa- 
Telas, mpòs è roùs év Xupakovocas dùyapyias 
kekoiwwvykótas éakociovs del moàepicôs elyov 
kal kaĵódov tròv Sñpov épicovv, dvaykağóuevor 
moreîv TÒ npooratrópevov. ToúTwv © övrwv pèv 
Tòv àpiðpòv cis Tpioyiàiovs, Taîs &’ óppaîs kal raîs 
npoarpéceow eòberwTdTwv TpÒS TYV KaTOÀVOW TÎS 
Önuokpartias, npoceneÀééarto kal TÖV TOùUTÔV TOoVS 
õa meviav kai hövov èvavrıovuévovs raîs tv 
ioyvővræwv émbaveiais. ðs & aùr ndvr v eù- 
TPE), Tots pèv aTpaTóTus Taphýyyetev dravrâv 
åw ńuépa eis rò Tipodeóvriov, aùròs è pera- 
neunõpevos Toùs mepi Ielosapyov kal AiorÀéa? 
Toùs cokoðvraşs npoeordvaı Ts TÔv éfakociwv 
érupias, œs mepi twwv kow ovupepóvræov Šta- 

1 Epir MSS., Fischer, "Epfirn Dindorf, 
2 Aioràéa Wesseling : Aeràéa. 
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the time of the oligarchy ; for the Syracusans who 8317 s.c, 


were first in reputation and in property had been 
enrolled in this society. 

6. Agathocles, who was greedy for power, had many 
advantages for the accomplishment of his design. 
Not only as general was he in command of the army, 
but moreover, when news came that some rebels were 
assembling an army in the interior near Erbita, with- 
out rousing suspicion he obtained authority to enrol 
as soldiers what men he chose. Thus by feigning a 
campaign against Erbita he enrolled in the army the 
men of Morgantina and the other cities of the interior 
who had previously served with him against the 
Çarthaginians. All these were very firmly attached 
to Agathocles, having received many benefits from 
him during the campaigns, but they were unceasingly 
hostile to the Six Hundred, who had been members 
of the oligarchy in Syracuse, and hated the populace 
in general because they were forced to carry out 
its orders. These soldiers numbered about three 
thousand, being both by inclination and by deli- 
berate choice most suitable tools for the overthrow 
of the democracy. To them he added those of the 
citizens who because of poverty and envy were hos- 
tile to the pretensions of the powerful. As soon 
as he had everything ready, he ordered the soldiers 
to report at daybreak at the Timoleontium!; and he 
himself summoned Peisarchus and Diocles, who were 
regarded as the leaders of the society of the Six Hun- 
dred, as if he wished to consult them on some matter 


1 A gymnasium built about the tomb of Timoleon (Plu- 
tarch, Timoleon, 39. 4). 
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Àeéóuevos, ene) mapeyévovro mapañaßóvres rv 
hiwv eis reocapdrovra, npoomoinbels éavròv èm- 
Bovàeúeoĝar ovveàápßavev åmavras kal karnyópnoe 
pèv aùrôv év roîs orparbrais, poas ónò rv 
éfakooiwv åpráčeoðat Sià rùův mpòs ròv Šfjpov 
eŬvorav, kal kaTwðúpero TÅůV mepi aŭròv TÚXNV. 
5 mapotuvvopévov è roô nmÀýlovs kai Boðvros unkéri 
péÉAew, dÀX’ èk yerpòs êmbeîvar Toîs dòixýoaci TÀv 
òikyv, roîs pèv oaùmıyeraîs maphyyeiňe oņnpaiveiw 
TÒ moàepikõv, Toîs Sè orparuwrTais dvaipeîy TOÙS 
airiovs kal iaprdtew tàs kroes rôv éakociwv 
6 kal TÕV TOÛÚTOLS KowonpayoÛvTwv. ÖpuNodvVT®ÆV 
Sè mdávrwv émi mv áprayhv ù) móňis ènàņpóbn rta- 
paxs kai peyáňwv aTuynpárwv: oi pèv yàp yapı- 
éararoi TÕv nmoNrõv, ayvooðvres TÒv kab’ avrôv 
kekupwpévov ÖàeÂpov, éterjðwv èk rv olkiôv 
cis tràs óðoús, uabeîv omeúðovres ròv Oópvßov, ot 
òè orpaTıÔTaı Tà uèv ià rhv mÀcovetiav, Trà Òè 
cià ròv Îupòv Ņġyprwuévoi ras pvyàs dvýpovv roùs 
Ò riv äyvorav yvpvà Tà owpara rÔv dpvvov- 
évan ônÀwv mapeyoévovs. 

7. Araànhlévrwv è rv orevwrâv kara? pépos 
Únò rv orparıwrtÂv oi uèv kaŭtà TÀS ÖcoŬs, oi Ò 
êv raîs oikiais epoveúovro. modol òè kal rÔv unè’ 
órioðv craßefànuévwv dvypoðvro, Seópevoi pabeîv 
Tův airiav Ts dnmwàcias. kabĵwnàouévov yàp 
nÀAÑÂos éčovoiav npocňaßòv où Siérpive iov À 
moàépiov, GÀÀà map ob màéov œwpeànlýoeobat 
2 creràýhet, roôrov èylpòv yero. cð kai mapy 
ópôv nâoav Tùv nóàw nmerànpwuévyv Üßpews kal 

1 àpvvovuévwv Capps: àpvvopévwv. 
2 Hertlein adds rôv before xarà. 
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of common interest. When they had come bringing 317 s.o. 


with them some forty of their friends, Agatho- 
cles, pretending that he himself was being plotted 
against, arrested all of them, accused them before 
the soldiers, saying that he was being seized by 
the Six Hundred because of his sympathy for the 
common people, and bewailed his fate. When, how- 
ever, the mob was aroused and with a shout urged 
him not to delay but to inflict the just penalty on the 
wrongdoers out of hand, he gave orders to the trum- 
peters to give the signal for battle and to the soldiers 
to kill the guilty persons and to plunder the property 
of the Six Hundred and their supporters. All rushed 
out to take part in the plunder, and the city was filled 
with confusion and great calamity ; for the members 
of the aristocratic class, not knowing the destruction 
that had been ordained for them, were dashing out of 
their homes into the streets in their eagerness to 
learn the cause of the tumult, and the soldiers, made 
savage both by greed and by anger, kept killing 
these men who, in their ignorance of the situation, 
were presenting their bodies bare of any arms that 
would protect them. 

7. The narrow passages were severally occupied by 
soldiers, and the victims were murdered, some in the 
streets, some in their houses. Many, too, against 
whom there had been no charge whatever, were slain 
when they sought to learn the cause of the massacre. 
For the armed mob having seized power did not dis- 
tinguish between friend and foe, but the man from 
whom it had concluded most profit was to be gained, 
him it regarded as an enemy. Therefore one could 
see the whole city filled with outrage, slaughter, and 


3 dheànlýocobar MSS., Fischer, ddedńoeohar Dindorf. 
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e 
póvwv kal mavtroiwv dvouņuárwv. oi pèv yàp Šia 
tàs mpoünmapyoðoas čyðpas oùðepiâs êmnpeias àm- 
eiyovTo katrà Tv piovuévwv, čyovtres ėćovoíav 
crarıbévar mâv Tò keyapıouévov TÔ uô oi ðè raîs 
TÕv eùnópwv oġayaîs oióuevoti tàs iðias dmropias 
enavophwocachat nâv éunyavðvro mpòs Tov Kar 
A e 
aùrôv õàeðpov. oi èv yàp tràs aùàeiovs? Îúpas 
Iet e A N LA k AR. A 3 A 
eékorrtov, ol è ðA kùuakwv èm ras opopàs 
+: N ¥ Li ` A 
mpocavéßawov, Aor è Sıqywvitovro mpòs rtoùs 
anò rv oreyðv dpvvopévovs. où uv oùðè Toîs 
eis Tà Teuévy karaġvyoðow ý trv Îeðv iketeia 
A A 3 2 t4 3 e $ k 3 LA 
mapeiyero T)v aodáàerav, AAN ù) mpòs Beoùs eùoé- 
fera évixâro mpòs ávôpornwv. kal raðr èróàpwv 
? 3 [a A l Eal e ? 
ev eiphvn kai martpiðı mapavopetv “Eàànves xal 
‘Eàvæwv, oikeîot karà ovyyevôv, où púow, où 
td > x ? f. 3149 Ea ? kg 
anovðás, où Oeoùs evtperópevor, ê% ols oùy ÖT 
l4 ? $ y Ea ki ld t ld A 
hios, dÀàd kail mavreàðs exbpõs, pérpiós ye TůV 
Puxýv, oùk éoTw oris oùk Av TYV TÕV TACYÓVTWV 
Túxqy edeýoerev. 
Eo x ` ` Y F ~ l4 > lA 
8. IHâca: pèv yàp ai múa ris móews rdeci- 
obnoav, màeciovs è Tv rerpakioyiÀiwv avnpébnoav 
aùðnuepõv, Toto uõvov èykàņbévres örı yapıé- 
otepoi Tv AÀAÀwv hoav. rv è dvyóvrwv oi pèv 
h E i A + e + + € A 
emi ras múàas ópuńoavres ovveàńýðnoav, oi Sè 
kard rv TeyÂv pimrovres aŬrtoùs cis Tas dorv- 
, SÀ ò 50 A Sè ò AJ ki sB, 
yeirovas módecis eowbnoav, tiwès è dia ròv póßov 
+ 
dmpovoýtTws A\ðuevoi katekpnuvioĵðyoav. rò è 
nÀñlos v rv kneoóvrwv èk tis marpiðos vrmèp 
Toùs éčakıoyiiovs, ©v oi nmÀeîorot karépvyov mpòs 
Toùs `Akpayavrivovs kakeî tis kaĝnkovons èm- 
1 àropiaşs Stephanus: «eùropias (but second hand of R 
gives daropías). 
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all manner of lawlessness. For some men because of 317 s.o. 


long-existing hatred abstained from no form of insult 
against the objects of their enmity now that they had 
the opportunity to accomplish whatever seemed to 
gratify their rage ; others, thinking by the slaughter 
of the wealthy to redress their own poverty, left no 
means untried for their destruction. Some broke 
down the doors of houses, others mounted to the 
housetops on ladders, still others struggled against 
men who were defending themselves from the roofs ; 
not even to those who fled into the temples did their 
prayers to the gods bring safety, but reverence due 
the gods was overthrown by men. In time of peace 
and in their own city Greeks dared commit these 
crimes against Greeks, relatives against kinsfolk, 
respecting neither common humanity nor solemn 
compacts nor gods, crimes such that there is no one— 
I do not say no friend but not even any deadly enemy 
if he but have a spark of compassion in his soul—who 
would not pity the fate of the victims. 

8. All the gates of the city were closed, and more 
than four thousand persons were slain on that day 
whose only crime was to be of gentler birth than the 
others. Of those who fled, some who rushed for the 
gates were arrested, while others who cast themselves 
from the walls escaped to the neighbouring cities ; 
some, however, who in panic cast themselves down 
before they looked, crashed headlong to their doom. 
The number of those who were driven from their 
native city was more than six thousand, most of 
whom fled to the people of Acragas where they were 


3 ênavoppwcaocðu MSS., Fischer, éravophðóoeoða, Dindorf. 
3 aùàciovs Dindorf: aùàlovs MSS., Fischer. 
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3 pecias hérobnoav. oi è mepit rov `Ayahokàéa 
Sıyuepevoavres év roîs rv noùrõv ġóvois odë 
Tis eis yuvvaîkas Üfpews kai mapavoias ådméoyovto, 
dÀÀà mapà rv éknepevyórwv ròv Îdvarov ikaviw 
úreňáuBavov Ańpeoba Tipwpiav TÅv eis Toùs ovy- 
yeveîs êmýperav' Šewórepa yàp Îavárov Toùs pèv 
åvõpas ka maTépas eikòs ñy neloeohĵai yuvarkôv 
úBpeis kal maphévwv aioxúvas dvañoyiouévovs. 

4o æv uiv nepiaiperéov ori Tùv èniberov kal 
ouvýðy tois ovyypaġeðoi Tpaywðiav, páora pèv 
òà ròv rv malóvrwv éàcov, čnerra kal Õid TÒ 
pnbéva TÕv dvaywwokóvrwv eminreîv akoĝoat TA 

5 kaTà pépos, èv éToipy TIS yvöcews oŭons. oi yèp 
pe?’ hpépav èv tais ddois kal KATA TÙÀV åyopàv 
opárrew ToÀpÕvTES TOÙS pnòèv dðıxoðvras où 
mpooðéovrar ToÎ SnAdoovros Ti VÝKTWP ČTpATTOV 
kaĵ’ avroùs év taîs olkias Kal nÕs npocepépovro 
naphéros òphavais kal yvvačiv è êpýpois pèr oŭoas 
TÕvV Ponðyoóvraw, menTwKVÍLS úm éÉovoiav 

6 aùroxparopa Tv èyhiorwav. ò& ’Ayabokàñs vetv 
uepðv ŠAlovoðv reh mor ènàņnpobny rto 
karà tv nmoùrv góvov, Ttoùs čwypnhévras 
ålpoísas Aewokpáryy pèv aġhee Sià TÀ mpo- 
yeyevnuévny hiàiav, rÕv dAÀwv Õè Toùs pèv dàào- 
Tpuórara iareiuévovs dveîàe, roùs è Àorrovs 
edvydðevoe. 

9. Merà òè trara ovvayayav èkkàņoiav kat- 
nyópnoe pèv TrÕv éÉakocíww kal tis Úm aùrôv 
Tpoyeyevnpévns òÀryapxias, kaĝÎapàv òè pýoas TÀV 
TOÀ menorkévat TÕV Svvaoreve émyerpovvrwv 
dnepaivero TÔ Sýuw Tùýv aùtTovopiav elÀikpivi 

t oùðè Dindorf: oŭre. 
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accorded proper care. The party of Agathocles 317 s.c. 


spent the day in thc murder of their fellow citizens, 
nor did they abstain from outrage and crime against 
women, but they thought that those who had escaped 
death would be sufficiently punished by the violation 
of their kindred. For it was reasonable to suppose 
that the husbands and fathers would suffer something 
worse than death when they thought of the violence 
done their wives and the shame inflicted upon their 
unmarried daughters. We must keep our account of 
these events free from the artificially tragic tone that 
is habitual with historians, chiefly because of our pity 
for the victims, but also because no one of our readers 
has a desire to hear all the details when his own 
understanding can readily supply them. For men 
who by day in thc streets and throughout the market 
place were bold to butcher those who had done no 
harm need no writer to set forth what they did at 
night when by themselves in the homes, and how they 
conducted themselves toward orphaned maidens and 
toward women who were bereft of any to defend 
them and had fallen into the absolute power of their 
direst enemies. As for Agathocles, when two days 
had passed, since he was now sated with the slaughter 
of his fellow citizens, after gathering together the 
prisoners, he let Deinocrates go because of their 
former friendship, but of the others he killed those 
who were most bitterly hostile and exiled the rest. 
9. Next he called together the Assembly and 
accused the Six Hundred and the oligarchy that they 
had brought into existence, saying that he had 
cleansed the state of those men who were trying to 
become her masters ; and he proclaimed that he was 
restoring liberty undefiled to the people, and that he 
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2 ki l4 1 A ’ 3 
mapaðıðóvaı Kal Bovàeolai more rÕv móvwv dro- 
2 Àvleis lrwreveiw toos œv nâo. ral rara Àéywv 
TÒ pèv yÀàapúðiov aŭToð mepiéoraoce, TÒ È ipartiov 

AJ » 2 A ~ e ` 3 ty 
perañaßov aner, rÔv nmoà\ðv éavròv aroðeitas 

A ? Xy 
éva. taĝra Ò čmparre òv Snuoricòv Únokpivó- 
pevos kal caġôs elðds Toùs mÀeiovs TÕV èkràn- 
oraġóvrwv peTeoynkóras TtÕv aoeßnuárwv kal Õà 
Toðro pyõénor äv Povàyhévras Aw Tv oTparn- 
3 yíav èyyerpioar. eùlù yoûv ot Sıanrepopnkóres rà 
Tv Nruxnkórwv Bówv uù) karaùreîv éavroús, 
3 A H: A “~ “a b 1 e 
ddà mpooðétaclar rv rõv wv èmpéiciav. ó 
A T A 
Sè rò pèv npôrov hovyiav elyev, eira toô mànbovs 
Prarótepov êykeipévov mpooðéxeoða pèr čġnoe TÀ 
4 oTparnyiav, PÀ pévTot ká per dov àpew' où 
yap úropeveiv, ðv äv Tepot TApAVOLÁOWIL, Tov- 
Twv aùròv ovvápxovra Àóyov amoððóvaı katà ToÙsS 
vópovs. ovyxwpýoavros Šè ToÔ mAńIovs povapyeîv 
tà 

oĝros èv èxeiporovýðn orparņyòs aùrokpátwp kal 
Tò Àoiròv pavepõs ¿ðuvdoreve ka TS TÖÀcwS 
5 êmiuéàciav erorcîro, rÔv Ò akepaiwv Xvpakosiwv 
€ pi 4 A Ld 3 A ~ e 5 

oi èv ĝia ròv póßov jvaykdģovro raprepeîv, ot 
únò roô nÀýbovs katıoyuvóuevoi Tv éxÖpav eis 
w ki 3 l4 ? Fi s A 4 
kevòv oùk èróàuwv evõeikvvoĝar. moddol ðè Kal 
Tv anópwv kal karáypewv ãopevot Tùv pera- 
Poàùv npooeðégavro: ênnyyéňero yàp ’Ayaboràñs 
KaTa TÀ êkkànoiav kal xpeÔv ånokoras novjoe- 
6 ofai kal roîs nmévnoi ywpav wphoceohar: ano Õè 
Toúrwv yevópevos To pèv Ti povevew Ù koñdģew 
tivàs dnéorņn, peraßadópevos © eis roùvavrtiov 


1 mpooðéyeoßðaı Capps, mpoaðégeaðaı Dindorf: mporðétaoßa: 
MSS., Fischer. 
2 óropeveiv Dindorf: úropévew. 
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wished to be relieved at last of his burdens and be- 317 s.c. 


come a private citizen on terms of equality with all. 
As he said this, he tore off his military cloak and, 
assuming civil garb, set out to leave, showing that he 
himself was one of the many. But in doing this he 
was merely playing the part of a democrat with full 
knowledge that the majority of the members of the 
Assembly had had a share in his unholy acts and for 
this reason would not be willing to vote the general- 
ship to anyone else. At any rate, those who had 
plundered the property of the victims instantly 
cried out, begging him not to leave them but to 
accept the general administration of the state. At 
first he maintained silence ; then, as the mob pressed 
more insistently upon him, he said that he accepted 
the generalship, but that he would not rule jointly with 
others, for he would not consent as one member of a 
board to be held legally accountable for acts illegally 
committed by the others. Since the majority agreed 
that he should rule alone, he was elected general with 
absolute power, and thereafter he openly exercised 
authority and governed the city. Of the Syracusans 
who were uncorrupted, some were forced to endure 
in patience because of their fears, and others, out- 
matched by the mob, did not venture to make an 
unavailing display of their hostility. On the other 
hand, many of those who were poor and involved in 
debt welcomed the revolution, for Agathocles pro- 
mised in the Assembly both to abolish debts and to 
distribute land to the poor. When he had finished 
with these matters, he made an end of further 
slaughter and punishment. With a complete change 
of humour he showed himself affable to the common 


1 In 317, 
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? Fa A 2 LA ` 
eùyvwuóvws rTtoîs mÀńbeot mpooepépero kai Toà- 

j 4 ` 
Àoùs pèv eùepyerðv, oùk dÀlyous Ò emayyediais 
perewpibwv, mavras Sè Àóyois pidarbporois nu- 
aywy&æv où perpias dànoðoyhs èrúóyyavev. čywv 
òè rnàxaúrny Švvaoreiav oùte Ĉidðnpa dvéňaßev 

a + » 
oùte Õopupópovs elyev oùTe Õvoevrevéiav èbàwoev, 
ig A i 
drep eiwhaoı mowîv oyeðòv dmavtTes oi TÝpavwvot. 
3 ~ " ~ 
enepeàin dè kal rÔv mpooóðwv kal rìs trÔv 
tt ~ ` “a 
ônàwv kal Reàðv mapaokevis, ére Sè mpòs raîs 
Únapyoúsais pakpaîs vavoiv érépas vavnnyýoarTo. 
npooeàdfero è kal rÕv év TÑ peooyeiw ywpiwv 
kal TOÀcwV TAS MÀELOTAS. 

A ` ` kt + 3? + Ko 

Kai rà èv kara Dixeàiav év Tovrois Ñv. 

10. Kara è rv Iraàiav ‘Pwpaîori pèv čvvarov 
étos òn rerodéuouv mpòs Lavviras kai KaTà pèv 
Toùs éumpoobev ypõvovs peyáñais Šuvápeow Ñoav 
òinywriojuévor, TÓTE ÕèÈ eis Tùv moàepiav eioßoààs 
moiovuevoi péya pèv oùðèv oùðè uvýuns dov 
Senpdavro, Õreréouvv Õè Toîs Te ppovpiois mpos- 
Boas moiovpevot kat tv xæpav Àenàatoðvres. 
3 $: A 4 ~ ? + A ld Ja 
enóplnoav è kai ris ` Anrovàias rù)v Aavuviav nâoav 
kal nposayayóuevoi Kavvoiovs óuńpovs map av- 

Ca s + A 4 2 ` a 
TrÕv éaßov. mpogéĝðnrav è kal úo dvààs raîs 
npoŭümapyoúsais, Tyv Te Padépvav kal Tv Odev- 
“a KA ~ 
Tîvav. ua è roúrois nparropévois Kporwviârar 

la 
mpòs pèv Bperriovs Ŝreàúvavro, mpòs è rToùs èk- 
+ ~ ~ ` A 
menTwkóTaS TÖV TOATÕV ÚTÒ TIS Önpokparias ià 
Tùy mpos ‘Hpakàsiðny kal Dworparor: kowwviav, 
A ? A r 2 ` A L + 
mept Ñs êv rf mporépg Róßàw rà karà pépos Shd- 


1 Here all MSS. read Zwoiorparov; cp. critical note on 
chap. 3. 3. 
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people and won no slight popularity by aiding many, 317 s.c. 


by encouraging no small number with promises, and 
by currying favour from all by philanthropic words. 
Although he possessed such power, he neither as- 
sumed a diadem, nor employed a bodyguard, nor 
affected a haughty demeanour, as is the custom of 
almost all tyrants. He kept a careful watch over 
the public revenues and over the preparation of 
armour and weapons, and he had warships con- 
structed in addition to those already at hand. He 
also gained control of most of the regions and cities 
of the interior. 

This, then, was the situation in Sicily.! 

10. In Italy ? the Romans were now in the ninth 
year of their war with the Samnites. Although in 
the previous period they had fought with large forces, 
at this time they accomplished nothing great or 
worthy of mention by the incursions that they were 
making upon the hostile territory ; yet they did not 
cease attacking the strongholds and plundering the 
country. In Apulia also they plundered all Daunia 
and won back the Canusians, from whom they took 
hostages. They added two new tribes to those 
already existing : Falerna and Oufentina. While this 
was going on, the people of Croton made peace with 
the Bruttii, but they were still waging war against 
those of their own citizens who had been exiled by 
the democracy because of their alliance with Hera- 
cleides and Sostratus, about which we have told in 
detail in the preceding Book.* This war was now in 

1 Continued in chap. 65. Sicilian affairs are not men- 
tioned in the account of the year 316/15 (chaps. 17-54). 

2 Cp. Livy, 9. 20 for the events of this year. 


3 Cp. chaps. 3. 3 and 4, 1. There is no mention of this 
in Book 18. 
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Îopev, Seúrepov ros jòn modeoôvres Idpwva rat 
Mevéðnpov, Švõpas émgpaveîs, atparnyoùs éxerpo- 
4 Tóvyoav. oi Sè pvydðes èk OQovpiwv öpuoavres 
Kal mpocàaßóvres polopópovs Tprakociovs émeyel- 
pnoav pèv vuktTòs maperominTtew eis Tv matpiòa, 
dnokpovolévres ©&® únò rv Kporwvarðv rar- 
corparonéðevoav émi trÕv pebopiwv ris Bperriwv 
xöpas, per oàiyov è ts moriis uváuews 
éneàloúons noààanàaciou mávres payópevoi kaT- 
copaynoav. 

“Hpeis & erel rà mepi Xikeàiav kat rhv `Iraàlav 
SreyAvbapev, draßıßaoopev trov Àdyov èmi Tà Àoima 
pép TÅs Eùpórns. 

11. Karà yàp TÀ Maxeõoviav Eùpvðirn, Tis Ba- 
ciàeias mpoeorykuvia kal muvbavopévn TÀV ’Oàvp- 
mdða mapaokevdgeohar mpòs Tùv rahoðov, mpòs 
èv Kdoavðpov eis Iedoróvvņoov àméoreiàe Bib- 
Aagdópov, ačioðoa ßBonðeîv rův taxiorņnv, rôv &è 
Makeðóvwv rToùs mpakrıkwTtTárouvs dvakaovpévy 
Swpeaîs kal peydàais ênayyeàiais lious raîs eù- 
voias kareokevabe. Ioùvrépywv è Súvapıv 
Nüporoe mpooňaßóuevos Aiariðny ròv 'Hreporny 
kal karýyayev 'Oàvumdða perà To ` Adeédvõpov 
maðòs emè Tù Baoideiav. åroúwv oĝy Eùpvõirny 
êv Eùiors TÌS Maxreðovias oŭoav perà rìs Õvvd- 
pews öppnoev èm aùriv, OnEÚDWV pÊ AXN kpîvar 
Tà mpáypara. dvriraxhévrwv é ar ýors TÖV 
arparonéðwv oi Mareðóves evrpanévres Tò TÎs 


1 Menedemus later became tyrant of Croton (Book 21. 
frag. 4 Dindorf). 
2 Diodorus returns to the affairs of Sicily and Italy in 
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its second year, Paron and Menedemus,! both out- 317 s.c. 


standing men, having been elected generals. The 
exiles, setting out from Thurii and taking with them 
three hundred mercenaries, tried to enter their native 
city by night, were driven off by the people of Croton, 
and encamped on the boundaries of the land of the 
Bruttii. Soon afterwards, however, they were at- 
tacked by the army of citizens, which far outnum- 
bered them, and all were slaughtered in the fight. 

Now that we have finished the affairs of Sicily and 
Italy, we turn to the remaining parts of Europe.? 

11. In Macedonia, when Eurydicê,: who had as- 
sumed the administration of the regency, heard that 
Olympias was making preparations for a return, she 
sent a courier into the Peloponnesus to Cassander, 
begging him to come to her aid as soon as possible ; 
and, by plying the most active of the Macedonians 
with gifts and great promises, she was trying to make 
them personally loyal to herself. But Polyperchon, 
with Aeacides of Epirus as his ally, collected an army 
and restored Olympias and the son of Alexander to 
the throne. So, as soon as he heard that Eurydicê was 
at Euia t in Macedonia with her army, he hastened 
against her with the intention of deeiding the cam- 
paign in a single battle. When, however, the armies 
were drawn up facing each other, the Macedonians, 
chap. 65. They are not mentioned in the account of the 
year 316/15 (chaps. 17-54). 

3 She had pronably returned to Macedonia with the kings 
(Book 18. 39. 7). After Antipater’s death she sided with 
Cassander, and acting in the name of Philip she removed 
Polyperchon from the guardianship (Justin, 14. 5. 1-4). For 
her struggle with Olympias cp. Justin, 14. 5. 8-10. 

4 This town, whose exact location is unknown, is called 


by Ptolemy (3. 13. 32) a town of the Dassaretae, an Illyrian 
tribe living just beyond the Macedonian frontier. 
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’Oàvumidõðos diwa kal rÂv eùepyecorðv ávaju- 
3 prnarópevoi TÕv ` Adeédvðpov pereßdovro. iÀ- 
innos pèv oy ó Paoideds eùbùs Aw perà ris 
Oepareias, ý © Eùpvåiky merà Iodvràéovs, évòs 
Trõv ovupoúdwv, eis 'Aupinrow àroywpoĉsa ovv- 
4 eàńpôn. roôrov ðè ròv rTpórov `Ovumiàs rÔv 
Baoiùkõv owpdrwv kvupreðoaoca kal ywpis rivðú- 
vuv Tv Paoiàciav mapaàaßoñoa rhv eùrvylav oùk 
ijyeyrev avðpwrivws, aìa rýv T Eèpvõðikyv rat 
ròv åvõðpa Diùinrmov Tò pèv mpõrov eis hvàakùv 
kataĵeuévy rakovyeîv èmeyeipnoe: mepioikoĝouh- 
caca yàp aùrôv év Ppaye? rónw rà owuara Šid 
ö mâs orevis Úroðoys exyopýyet trà dvayraîa' èmi 
mods Ò’ ýuépas mapavouýoaca Toùs Ņrvyykóras, 
enei) mapà roîs Maxeðóow Hõófet Sià Tòv mpos 
Toùs ndoyovTtas čàeov, Tv èv Di\rrov mpooérače 
Opati Tow êkrevrioa, Baoàéa yeyevnuévov é 
ern kal pivas Téooapas, TÙV © Eùpvõikyy map- 
pnoraĝopévnv kal Poðcav aŭrf* pâňdov nmpoońýkew 
Ünep Ovma rhv Baoieiav ërpwe peibovos 
6 aioa Tiuwpias. eioémemphev oĉv aùr idos kal 
Bpóxov kai rævewov kai ovvéraġe Toúrwv ®© Bov- 
Àorro karaypýoaoðat nmpòs ròv Ôdvarov, oðre rò 
mpoyeyevnuévov ågiwpa TiS mapavouovpévns èv- 
Tpareîoa TÒ mapárnav oŬTe Tis kows TÚXNS eis 
7 olkrov ¿àloðoa. roryapoðv Tis óuoias peraßodñs 
Tuyoðoa TÅs wuóryros dgiav čoye Tův roô ßiov 
kataorpoýv. Eùpvõiry pèv yap rartevfapévn 
TapOvTos TOÔ kopisavros rv ópolwv wpeðv 
Odvumdða rvyeîv ròv èv ävõpa mepiéorerhev, 
empeinleioa rv tpaupárawv ws mob’ ó karpòs 
i aúrĝ Dindorf: aùr. 
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out of respect for the position of Olympias and re- 317 r.c. 


membering the benefits that they had received from 
Alexander, changed their allegiance. King Philip 
with his court was captured at once, while Eurydicê 
was taken as she was making her way to Amphipolis 
with Polycles, one of her counsellors. But after 
Olympias had thus captured the royal persons and 
had seized the kingdom without a fight, she did not 
carry her good fortune as a human being should, but 
first she placed Eurydicê and her husband Philip 
under guard and began to maltreat them. Indeed 
she walled them up in a small space and supplied 
them with what was necessary through a single 
narrow opening. But after she had for many days 
unlawfully treated the unfortunate captives, since 
she was thereby losing favour with the Macedonians 
because of their pity for the sufferers, she ordered 
certain Thracians to stab Philip to death, who had 
been king for six years and four months ; but she 
judged that Eurydicê, who was expressing herself 
without restraint and declaring that the kingdom 
belonged to herself rather than to Olympias, was 
worthy of greater punishment. She therefore sent 
to her a sword, a noose, and some hemlock, and 
ordered her to employ whichever of these she pleased 
as a means of death, neither displaying any respect 
whatever for the former dignity of the victim whom 
she was unlawfully treating, nor moved to pity for the 
fate that is common to al. Accordingly, when she 
herself met with a similar reversal, she experienced 
a death that was worthy of her cruelty. Eurydicê, 
indeed, in the presence of the attendant prayed that 
like gifts might fall to the lot of Olympias. She next 
laid out the body of her husband, cleansing its wounds 
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ovveyðpet, éauvriv © dvakpeudoaosa TÀ Cov 
kartéorpepe tòv Biov, oùre Sakpúoaca tùův aúrĝs 
TÚXNY oŬTe TÖ peyéle TÕV OVuTTWHATWV TANEL- 
8 vwbeîoa. ‘Oàvumiàs Sè Toúrwv ĝiaġhapévrwv 
aveîàe pev ròv Nixávopa ròv àðeàdòv roð Kao- 
dávõpov, karéorpepe Sè ròv Ióàdov ráġov, peTepyo- 
LEVN, kabanep ëpnoe, ròv °Aàeédvõpov Oávarov, 
enéàcfe è kal rv Kaoávõpov piìwv roùs èm- 
haveorárovs éraròv Maxeðóvas, oùs åmavras år- 
9 éohaev. ev Toroúrois è mapavopýpaci nÀnpoðsa 
ròv éavris Qupòv rayòù moàoùs rôv Mareðóvwv 
énoiņoe puoñoa rhv òp órnTa: mávres yàp àv- 
eppvýokovro T®v ` Avrinárpov \óywv, ôs kabdrep 
XPnapwsÂðv éri ris redevris mapekeÀcúsaro unõé- 
mote ovyywphoar yuvakè Tis Paoideias mpoorta- 
TÌoa. 

Tà pèv obv kara Mareõoviav roôrov ròv tTpórov 
Sroicnlévra mpõðnàov elye rův èoopévyv pera- 
Bov. 

12. Kara è rýv ’Aciav Eùpev)s èv ëywv roùs 
åpyvpdomıðas Mareðóvas kat röv aġņyovpevov aù- 
Tõv Avriyévyv napeyeipace èv Tis Bafvàwvias 
év taîs òvopatopévais Kapõðv køpais, mpòs Sè 
Zeédevkov kal Hibwva mpéoßeis dréoreiriev, aéiðv 
Bonbleîv roîs Paordeðor kat per aùroô ovvaywvisa- 
ola mpòs `Avriyovov. rovrwv © ò èv Hibwv tis 


1 Eurydicè died during the summer or fall of 317. She 
was later given royal burial at Aegae by Cassander 
(chap. 52. 5). For her death cp. Aelian, Varia Historia, 
13. 36. 

2 For the reports that Alexander was poisoned by order of 
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as well as circumstances permitted, then ended her 8317 B.o. 


life by hanging herself with her girdle, neither weep- 
ing for her own fate nor humbled by the weight of her 
misfortunes.* After these two had been made away 
with, Olympias killed Nicanor, Cassander’s brother, 
and overturned the tomb of Iollas, avenging, as she 
said, the death of Alexander.? She also selected the 
hundred most prominent Macedonians from among 
the friends of Cassander and slaughtered them all. 
But by glutting her rage with such atrocities, she 
soon caused many of the Macedonians to hate her 
ruthlessness ; for all of them remembered the words 
of Antipater, who, as if uttering a prophecy on his 
death bed,’ advised them never to permit a woman 
to hold first place in the kingdom. 

This situation, then, in the internal affairs of Mace- 
donia gave clear indication of the impending revolu- 
tion.*t 

12. In Asia Eumenes with the Macedonian Silver 
Shields and their commander Antigenes wintered in 
the villages of Babylonia known as the villages of the 
Carians. He sent embassies to Seleucus and Pithon 
asking them to aid the kings and to join him in the 
struggle against Antigonus. Of these men, Pithon 


Antipater cp. Book 17. 118. 1-2 ; Plutarch, Alexander, TT. 13 
Curtius, 10. 10. 14-19; Arrian, Anabasis, T. 27. Iollas was 
another brother of Cassander. 

3 Cp. Book 18. 1. 1. 

4 Continued in chap. 35. 

8 Continued and in part repeated from Book 18. 73. 4. 

ê The winter of 318/17. The villages of the Carians (or of 
the Carae) are probably the same as the villages “ called the 
Carae ” which Alexander passed through (Book 17. 110. 3) 
and are not to be identified with the Carae of chap. 91. 1, which 
is the well-known city of Carrhae in Mesopotamia (Weiss- 
bach in P.-W., Realencyclopädie, 10. 1925, s.v. ““ Kápa ”). 
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Mnôias, ð & érepos rs Baßvàwvias oatpádmys 
dneðéðeikTo, kab’ ôv kapòv ý) Õevrépa Õiaipeois 
eyevýðn rôv oarpanerðv v Tpirapaðeiocw. oi &è 
mept Léievkov Toîs uèv Baoideðow čpaoav Boúàe- 
oĝai mapéyeoðaı ypeías, Eùpeve? uévror ye uyòé- 
mob? úómopeveîv moroðvras TÒ mpoorarrópevov, o 
Maxeðoves ovveàlóvres kraréyvwoav Îdvarov. mo- 
àd è mpòs raúryv Tův npoaipeow Siañeyhévres 
ouveénepjav nap aúrôv npeoßevriv mpòs Avr- 
yévny kai roùòs apyvpáomiðas, d£roðvres dhiorávat 
3 ris ýyepovias Eùpev. rv è Makreðóvwv où 
npooeyóvrwv Tois Àóyois Eùpevis ènawécas aùrôv 
Tv npobvuiav dvéķevée perà ris Svvádpews kal 
napayevnleis émi ròv Tiypw morauòv kareorparto- 
néðevoe, Tis Baßviðvos anréywv oraðiovs Tpiako- 
ciovs. kal mpõleow pèv elyev cis Loñoa nmoreîoba 
TÅV nopeíav, Õravoovuevos tàs êk TÔv vw oaTtpa- 
neÂv ðvvápeis peranéunechar kal toîs Baoidıkoîs 
Onoavpoîs xpýoaoðaı mpòs ràs rkareneryoúoas 
4 xpeias. Ñvayrkákero õè TOV ToTauÒV Sraßaiveiw òrd 
TÒ Tv èv karómw ywæpav mpovevoueðobat TÅv Òè 
népav aképarov elvai kai ðapıdeîs Sóvaohar mapéye- 
5 oĥĵaı tpopàs T® ortparonréðw. ovvayayóvros ov 
aùrtoô nÀoîa mavrayóbev npòs ùv ŠıdBaow oi mept 
Léevrov kal IiÂwva karénàevoav vol pèv Tpi- 
peci, kovrwrois è mÀeioow' ëm yàp TA okdon 
tara nepi èk Tv Úm 'AdeÉávõpov vavmyyn- 
Oévrwv mepi Baßvàðva. 
1 nepñv Stephanus: nepi yĝv țv.- 
1 Cp. Book 18. 39. 6. 2 Cp. Book 18. 37. 2. 


3 About 34} miles. He crossed Mesopotamia below 
Babylon. 
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had been appointed satrap of Media and the other 317 s.c. 


had been named satrap of Babylonia at the time 
when the second distribution of satrapies was made at 
Triparadeisus.! Seleucus said that he was willing 
to be of service to the kings, but that nevertheless 
he would never consent to carrying out the orders of 
Eumenes, whom the Macedonians in assembly had 
condemned to death.? After much discussion in 
respect to this policy, they sent an ambassador from 
themselves to Antigenes and the Silver Shields, 
asking them to remove Eumenes from his command. 
Since the Macedonians paid no heed to this message, 
Eumenes, after praising their loyalty, set out with 
the army and pitched camp on reaching the Tigris 
River at a distance of three hundred stades ® from 
Babylon. It was his purpose to direct his course to 
Susa, where he intended to summon the armies from 
the upper satrapies and to make use of the royal 
treasure for his urgent needs. He was forced, how- 
ever, to cross the river because the country behind 
him had been plundered, whereas that on the other 
side was untouched and able to furnish abundant 
food for his army. When he, accordingly, had 
gathered boats from all sides for the crossing,* 
Seleucus and Pithon sailed down with two triremes 
and a good many punts, for these craft still survived 
from those that had been built by Alexander near 
Babylon.’ 


4 Alexander had forded the Tigris, but only with great 
difficulty and at a point much higher up the stream (Book 
17. 55. 3-6). 

5 Arrian (Anabasis, 7. 19. 4) speaks of the construction of 
triremes and other large boats at Babylon after Alexander’s 
return to that city just before his death, but no punts are 
mentioned. 
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13. Taðra è nmposayayóvres mpòs rv črßaow 
mdv èreyeipovv roùs Makeðóvas nelbew àro- 
oTĝgat Tòv Ejpevi Tis oTparnyias kai uù mpodyew 
kab abrõv ãvðpa éévov kal nàclorovs Mareðóvas 

2 åvypnróra. oùðevi Õè Tpórw TÕv mepi ròv Avr- 
yén meouévwv ot mept Léievkov mpoorievoavres 
npós twa Šudpvya maadv dvéppnéav mv åpxùv 
aùrs, Únò To xpóvov ovykeywouévnv. mepikÀv- 
abeions òè rs rv Marxeðóvwv orparoreðias kal 
TVT TOÔ ouveyoðs TómTov Auvdoavros èkwõúvev- 
cev dnmav dnoàéoðar rò ortparóneðov órò rTîs 

3 TAÑLNS. Èren Lèv oðv Tùv uépav čuewav è$ 
Navys, amopovpevor TÖS xpqoréov Toîs mpdyuac 
TÑ Ò’ vorTepaig napaorņnadpevot TÀ kovTrwTà TÀoîa, 
mepi Tpiakóoia Tòv àpiðuòv övra, Šıeßißasav rò 
kpárioTtov TiS õuvdpews oŭðevòs mapevoyioðvros 
kaTtà Tùv ëkBaow: oi yàp mept Léňevkov inneîs 
póvov elxov ral Toúrovs Toàù Toîs dpiðuoîs eiro- 

4 pévovs TÕv èvavriwv. vukròs Õè Ån karadaußa- 
voúons Eùpev)s pèv dyumðv Úrèp Ts åmoorevis 
máy eis „Toùniow ÖufiPaoe rods Mareðóvas, 
cionynoapévov é riwvos TÕv êyywpiwv ènepdàeró 
Tiva TõTov dvakalaipew, Š? ob pgõiov v àro- 
arpéja Tùy Õwpvya kal Pdoruov raraokevdoai 

5 Tv màņoiov yópav. Â ù ouvðóvres oi mepi Eé- 
Àcukov kat Bovàópevor Tv Ttayiorņnv aùroùòs èk 
Ts Dias carpareias dradar mpéoßeis àméorer- 
Aav úrèp voâ, ovyywpoavres Tův Šıdfaow. 
eùlù Sè kai PufMagópovs dréorerdav mpòs ’Avrl- 
yovov eis Meoonorauiav, àġioðvres kew TÀv Ta- 
xiorņyy perà tis Övvápews, mpw Ñ karaßivar 
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13. Directing these craft to the landing place, 317 s.a 


Seleucus and Pithon again tried to persuade the 
Macedonians to remove Eumenes from his command 
and to cease preferring against their own interests a 
man who was a foreigner and who had killed very 
many Macedonians. But when Antigenes and his 
men were in no way persuaded, Seleucus sailed off 
to a certain ancient canal and cleåred its intake, 
which had been filled up in the course of time. Since 
the Macedonian camp was surrounded by water and 
the neighbouring land on all sides was now inundated, 
there was danger that the entire encamped army 
would be destroyed by the food. On that day the 
Macedonians remained inactive, not knowing how to 
deal with the situation; but on the next they brought 
up the punts, about three hundred in number, and 
carried the best part of the army across, no one 
hindering them at the landing; for Seleucus had 
cavalry only and that too far inferior in number to its 
opponents. But when night was overtaking them, 
Eumenes, since he was anxious about the baggage, 
got the Macedonians back across the river; and 
under the guidance of one of the inhabitants of the 
region he began to excavate a certain place through 
which it was easy to turn the canal and make the 
neighbouring land passable. Seleucus saw this, and 
since he wished to get them out of his satrapy as soon 
as possible, he sent envoys to propose a truce, conced- 
ing to Eumenes his passage across the river. But 
at the same time he also sent dispatch carriers into 
Mesopotamia to Antigonus, asking him to come with 
his army as soon as possible before the satraps should 


1 Eumenes was holding the citadel of Babylon, which he 
had captured in October, 318 (Tarn in C.4.H. 6. 417). 
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6 Toùs oatTpárnas perà rÕv ğuvápeww. Eùpevis &è 
Siafàs ròv Tiypw kai mapayevóuevos eis tùv Xov- 
oavÌùv eis Tpia pépņ Šicie rùv Šúvapv Sià Thv 
TOÔ oirov onávw. énmimopevówevos ĎÈ Tův yópav 
kaTtà pépos oírov pèv mavreàðs éondviğev, õpvtav 
Sè kal oýoapov kal foivika iéðwke Tos oTpaTtıd- 
Tus, ĝapràðs yoúons Ts yüpas Toùs ToroúrTovs 

7 kaproús. mpòs ðè roùs év Taîs vw oartpareiais 
ýyepóvas v èv kal mpórepov åneoraàk®s ràs 
mapà rv Paoidéwv mortoàds, év als v yeypau- 
pévov návra neðapyeîv Eùpeve, kai róre ôè 
BuBodópovs àréoreiàev, dćiðv ånmavrâv eis TV 
2 ovoraviv ämavras perà TÕv diwy uvduewv, kab’ 
ôv ù) xpóvov ouvéßņ rareivous Ñôpoixévat rà 
arparóreða Kal ovvõeðpauyréva mpòs dAÀńAovs 
òr érépas airlas, únèp ðv avaykaîov npoeineîv. 

14. Mibwv oarpárys pèv ameðéðeiro Mnåias, 
orparņnyòs è rÔv vw oarparerðv ånacðv yevó- 
pevos Dðrav èv ròv npoŭümapyovra Tlaphvaias 
oTtparņyòðv dnékrewe, Tòv è avroð dðeàdòv Eğ- 

2 ðapov vri Torov karéornoev.! oô yevouévov ovv- 

éõpauov oi omol oatpárnat mdávres, poßnbévres 

LÌ) TÒ maparàhoirov mdlwow, õvros roô T ibwvos 

kwnrikoð kal peyda raîs? èmpodaîs mepiBado- 

pévov. nmepryevóuevoi © aùToô ayy kal moàÀoùs 

TÕv owvaywvioapévwv dveàóvres ééńàaoav èk Tîs 

3 IHaphvaías. kåreîvos Trò pèv mpôTov dveyópnoev 

eÌs Mnõiav, per’ ôàiyov È eis rhv Baßvàðva mapa- 
1 yevópevos DAúrav . . . karéorņoev Fischer, yevópevos 

Dinrov . . . karéornoev Wesseling: yevóuevos Ilapbvaîos ôs 

Diórav pèv Tov npovnápxovra otparņyðv dnékTewev, tròv è 

aùroô (aùroð õè ròv X) dôeàdòv Eüðapov dvri Tovrov karéornoev 

RVX, yevópevos Ilapłvaias Piàdrav pèv tòv npovnápyovra 
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arrive with their forces. Eumenes, however, after 317 ».o 


crossing the Tigris and arriving in Susianê, divided 
his army into three parts because of the dearth of 
food. Marching through the country in separate 
columns, he was completely without grain, but he 
distributed to his soldiers rice, sesame, and dates, 
since the land produced such fruits as these in plenty. 
He had already sent to the commanders of the upper 
satrapies the letter from the kings in which it was 
written that they should obey Eumenes in every 
way ; and at this time he again sent couriers bidding 
the satraps all to assemble in Susianê each with his 
own army. But it happened that at this very time 
they had themselves mobilized their forces and had 
assembled for other reasons, with which it is necessary 
to deal first. 

14. Pithon had been appointed satrap of Media, 
but when he became general of all the upper 
satrapies, he put to death Philotas, the former general 
of Parthia, and set up his own brother Eudamus in his 
place.! At this all the other satraps joined forces, 
fearing that they might suffer a similar fate since 
Pithon was seditious and had included great undertak- 
ings in his plans. But they got the better of him in 
a battle, killed many of his supporters, and drove him 
out of Parthia. At first he withdrew to Media, but 
after a little he went on to Babylon, where he invited 

1 Pithon received Media in the distribution at Tripara- 
deisus, but the satrap of Parthia is there called Philip (Book 
18. 39. 6). As Diodorus’ words suggest, Pithon’s “ general- 
ship ” of the upper satrapies was by usurpation, For earlier 
projects of Pithon cp. Book 18. 7. 
Tiaa 
orparņyòv drérrewe, tòv éavroô &' dõðeàpòv Eüðapov åvri rovrov 
karéorņoe F. 

2 peyda raîs Reiske; peydàais, 
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yevõuevos mapekdàei Tov Zéhevrov Bonbeiv aùrô 
4 kat kowwvetv TÕv aùrðv ànðwv. ıd Sh Tavrag 
Tàs airias TÕv vw oatrparðv ovvnporxótrwv eis 
TÒ aùrò Tà otparóneða naphoav oi nap Eùuevoôs 
BvBagópor npòs éroíuas ràs Šuvdpers. Åv Sè rôv 
yeuóvwv êmpavéoraros èv kal kow® Öóyuarı 
navtrav Tùv oTtparnyiav mapaňaßaw Ilevkéorns, 
yeyevnuévos `A\cédvõpov owuaropódać kal mpony- 
5 pévos úno roô Pacidéws Òe dvòpeiav. oartpaneiav 
ò’ elyev éry màciova rûs Iepolðos kai ueyáàns 
droðoxhs èrúóyxave mapa Tois èyywpiois. Se ås 
airias paci kal ròv `Aàétavðpov aùr® uóvw 
Maxeðóvwv ovyywphoar Tepoichv hopeîv oroàńv, 
xapiteohaı Bovàðpevov roîs Iépoais kal Sià Tov- 
Tov vouitovra karà mdvb’ ¿ée rò ¿bvos mńkoov. 
elye Sè róre Ilépoas ročóras èv kal oġevðový- 
Tas pupiovs, Toùs è eis tv Mareõovkyv rTdéw 
kaĥoropévovs mavroðaroùs TproyiÀiovs, immeîs 
© "EdMnvas pèv kail Opĝkas éfakogiovs, Ilépoas 
6 è mÀciovs rÔv terpakociww. Tànnóàeuost © ó 
Maxeðwv, Kappavias catparmns anoðeðeryuévos, 
etxe meoùs pèv yıÀlous mevrakosiovs, inmeis & 
énTakogíovs. kal Zepúprios pèv TÌS 'Apaxwoías 
Nyovpevos mapeixero meoùs uèv xıňious, inmeîs 
òè déka mpòs roîs éfarociois,” `Avõpóßatos &’ èk 
Ilaporavoaĝðv, toô ’OÉváprov KUpLEVOVTOS TS 
OATpaTELAS, ATÉGTAÀTO eTA TmEÇÕV èv yiÀlwv kal 
1 Tàyróàepos Wesseling, cp. Books 18. 39. 6; 19. 28. 3: 


Hoiépwv. 
2 étarociors Reuss : ékaròv č£. 


1 He was originally appointed to this satrapy by Alexander 
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Seleucus to aid him and to share in his expectations. 317 s.c. 


So, since the upper satraps had for this reason concen- 
trated their armies in a single place, the couriers from 
Eumenes found the forces ready. The most eminent 
of the commanders and the one who by common 
consent had assumed command of all the forces was 
Peucestes, who had been a Bodyguard of Alexander 
and had been promoted by the king because of his 
courage. He had held the satrapy of Persia for many 
years and had gained great favour with the inhabi- 
tants. They say that for this reason Alexander 
permitted him alone of the Macedonians to wear the 
Persian raiment, wishing to please the Persians and 
believing that through Peucestes he could keep the 
nation in all respects obedient. At this time Peu- 
cestes had ten thousand Persian archers and slingers,? 
three thousand men of every origin equipped for 
service in the Macedonian array, six hundred Greek 
and Thracian cavalry, and more than four hundred 
Persian horsemen. Tlepolemus? the Macedonian, 
who had been appointed satrap of Carmania, had one 
thousand five hundred foot soldiers and seven hundred 
mounted men. Sibyrtius, the commander of Ara- 
chosia,* brought a thousand foot and six hundred and 
ten horse. Androbazus had been dispatched from 
Paropanisadae, of which satrapy Oxyartes was gover- 
nor, with twelve hundred infantry and four hundred 


(Arrian, Anabasis, 6. 30. 2-3) and was continued in office by 
Perdiccas and by Antipater (Book 18. 3. 3, 39. 6). 

2 Cp. Book 17. 110. 2. 

3 Cp. the critical note. 

4 He had originally been appointed by Alexander (Arrian, 
Anabasis, 6. 27. 1) and confirmed by Perdiccas (Book 18. 3. 
3) and by Antipater (Arrian, FGrH, 156. 9.36; but his name 
is omitted in Book 18. 39. 6). 
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7 Õiakociwv, innéwv è Terpakociwv. Èrdaoavðpos 
© ò ris Apias kat Apayyıñs oatTparns, mpoo- 
enpas kat roùs èk trs Baktpiavis, elye metovs 

8 uèv ytÀlovs mevraxoolovs, inmmeîs è yiÀlous. èk Õè 

Tås Ivôixis Eŭðauos mapeyévero peb’ inméwv pèv 

mevrakociwv, metõv è Tprakociwv, édepdvrwv Ôe 

ékartòv eikoov rà è Onpia rara mapéiaße perà 

Tv `AdcEavòpou reàeurhv ododovyoas IMôpov 

rov Paciàéa. oi òè mdvres perà rÕv catparðv 

NIpoioðyoav nmeğol pèv màeclovs TÕv uupiwv òrta- 

KioyiÀlwv énTakociwv, innmeîs ÕÈ TETPAKLOXIÀLOL 

éfakóoiot. 

15. Erel õè mapeyevýðnoav eis thv Zovoraviy 
mpòs Toùs mept Tov Eùuevi, ovvýyayov kkàņciav 
kowņv, èv Ñ nmodàùv ouvéßn yevéoðar hidotiuiav 
únėp Tis hyepovias. Ilevkéorys pèv yap ctd TE TÒ 
nÀÑbos rÕv ovvayamıiopéevav rat Tv map ` Adeg- 
avòðpov npoaywyùy éavròv Wero Õeîv čyewv TV TÖV 
mdvræv hyepoviav, Avriyévys è TÔv dpyvpaori- 
wr Makeðóvwv orparyyðv éġn eiv obfvai Tv 
etovoiav ris aipéoews Toîs per’ aùroð Makesóo, 
avykaranenoàeunkóow `Aàetdvõpw Tùův ’`Aciav 
3 xat yeyovõot Õıà Tàs aperas dvikýroirs. Eù- 

evs è poßoúuevos pů ià rùv mpos dAàńàovs 

ardow eùyeipwrTot karaoralðow `Avriyóvw, ovv- 

eßoúdevev éva èv uù kabiorâv hyepóva, mavras è 

TOÙS mpokekpipévovs ÙnO TOÔ nÀyÂovs oarpáras 

kal arparnyoùs eis thv Baoikv aùàùv ovvióvras 

? Eudamus had been left by Alexander as a Macedonian 

“ resident ” with Taxiles (Arrian, Anabasis, 6. 27. 2). We 

know nothing further of the attack on Porus. This Eudamus 


is not the brother of Pithon mentioned at the beginning of 
tbis chapter. 
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cavalry. Stasander, the satrap of Aria and Dranginê, 317 s.c. 


who brought also the troops from Bactrianê, had 
fifteen hundred infantry and a thousand horse. From 
India came Eudamus with five hundred horsemen, 
three hundred footmen, and one hundred and twenty 
elephants. These beasts he had secured after the 
death of Alexander by treacherously slaying King 
Porus.! In all there were assembled with the satraps 
more than eighteen thousand seven hundred infantry 
and four thousand six hundred cavalry.? 

15. When the satraps had come into Susianê and 
had joined Eumenes, they called together a general 
assembly in which there was found to be a good deal 
of rivalry for the chief command.’ Peucestes thought 
that because of the number of soldiers who followed 
him on the campaign and because of his high rank 
under Alexander he ought to have the supreme com- 
mand ; but Antigenes, who was general of the Silver 
Shields, said that the right to make the selection 
ought to be granted to his Macedonians, since they 
had conquered Asia with Alexander and had been 
unconquered because of their valour. Eumenes, 
however, fearing that through their rivalry with each 
other they would become an easy prey for Antigonus, 
advised that they should not set up a single com- 
mander, but that all the satraps and generals who 
had been selected by the mass of the army should 
gather in the royal tent each day and take counsel 


2 The sums of the figures given are 18,500 foot and 4210 
horse, but we must add also the forces brought by Arnphi- 
machus of Mesopotamia (600 horse and probably some 
infantry although none is mentioned) whọ is present at the 
battle of Gabienê (chap. 27. 4). 

3 Cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 13. 4. 
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rab’ uépav Bovedeoðar kowi mepi rôv ovugepóv- 

4 Twv" orato" yàp  Adeġdvõðpw rereňeuTnkóti ornvů 
kat kaTa Taúryv bpóvos, mpòs © Búovres edbercav 
ouveðpeðeiv mepl TÕvV kateneryóvraw. návræv Šè 
Sraonuawouévwv Tò pnlèv ðs auupepóvrws? elpy- 
Lévov ouwvĵye kab’ ńuépav ouvéðpiov ofóv Twos 

5 npokparovpévns móàcws. perà è rara raped- 

óvTwv aùr eis Xosa mapà rôv oavpovàa- 
kovvTæv Eùpevis EMape xpnpárwv nàhbos oov Åv 
ikavov eis Tàs ypelas: põvæ yàp ToÝT% ià TÕv 
émoToàðv oi Pacideîs ovvererdyeisav bovar kaf’ 
Ö mi äv aùròs npoapñrtai. pioboĵorýoas Sè Toùs 
Maxeðóvas eis &É uvas Eddu T6 rods dàéhavras 
katrayayóvtı Toùs ék tis Ivõikis wre ciakóoıa 
Tdàavra, T® uèv Àóyw mpòs tràs rv Inpiwv 
dardvas, T® È čpyw Sià Tis Swpeâs Taúrys epa- 
meúwv ròv ävòpa: ® yàp äv rv oraciatóvrwv 
oûros npooloîro, peyioryv novero porýv, kara- 
mànkrikis oðons ris rõv Onpiwv ypeias. tv © 
dwu oarpanrðv čkacros črpehe Toùs èk tis ú$ 
éauròv yópas ovvnrodovinkóras. 

6 Eùpevis pèv ov èw t) EZovoravi iarpißwv 
dveñduBave Tùv Šúvauıv, `Avriyovos è mapayeiud- 
cas èv r Mecororauig Tò èv mpôõrov ŝrevoyðn 
Toùs mepi TÒv Eùuevi Šrðrew ék moðòs mpv aùn- 
Oğvar, ós © Ükovoe roùs oarpámas kal tràs per 
aùrðv Šuvdpeis ovveànàvÂvias roîs Mareðóow, 
enéoye Thv onovðiv kal Týv Te Šúvauıv dveàdpßave 
kal mpockaréypahe oTtpatıóras: éðpa yàp Tòv 

1 čoraro Dindorf: eraro MSS., Fischer. 


2 avphepóvrws Fischer, cp. Book 11. 71. 1: cvugépov. 
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together about what was to the common advantage. 


For a tent had been set up for Alexander although he ș17 n.0, 


was dead, and in the tent a throne, before which they 
were accustomed to make offerings and then to sit as 
a council in regard to matters that demanded atten- 
tion. Since all approved his proposal as made in the 
general interest, he called a council each day like 
that of some city ruling itself on democratic principles. 
Later, when they arrived at Susa, Eumenes received 
from those in charge of the treasury a sum of money 
sufficient for his needs ; for it was to him alone that 
the kings in their letter had ordered the treasurers 
to give whatever sum he should ask.” After paying 
the Macedonians for six months, he gave two hundred 
talents to Eudamus, who had brought down the ele- 
phants from India, saying that this was for the cost of 
maintaining the animals, but really trying to win the 
favour of the man by this gift; for he would tip the 
scales decisively in favour of any one of the rivals to 
whom he might attach himself, since the employ- 
ment of the beasts strikes terror. Each of the other 
satraps provided for the support of the troops who 
had followed him from the territory under his 
command. 

While Eumenes remained in Susianê refreshing his 
forces, Antigonus, who had wintered in Mesopotamia,” 
at first had planned to follow Eumenes close on his 
heels before his strength should be increased ; but on 
hearing that the satraps and their armies had joined 
the Macedonians, he checked his speed and began 
to refresh his forces and to enrol additional soldiers, 

1 Cp. Book 18. 60. 5-61. 3. 

2 Cp. Book 18. 57. 3, 58. 1. 


3 This is the winter of 318/17, i.e. the same as that men- 
tioned in chap. 12. 1. 
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móàcpov peyádňwy orparonéðwv kal napacrevijs où 
Tis ruyoúonņs mpooðeóuevov. 
16. "Apa è Toúrois mparrouévois “ATtTaÀos kal 
Hoàéuwv rai Aókiuos, re è 'Avrirmarpos kal 
Diiwras, oi perà tis Aàkérou Suvápews dàóvres 
ýyepóves, êpvàárrovro pèv ëv tve $povpiw raf 
vmeppoiv óôxvpĝ, åkoúsavres è roùs mepi ròv 
Avríyovov eis ras ävw catpareias mowîchat Tùv 
mopelav, vopibovres eùberov Eyew kupóv, čneodv 
Twas trÔv Typovvrwv aùroùs Aoa, kupieúsavres 
Sè õràwv èrébevro ti puaki mepi uécas výkras. 
aùrol uèv ov ôkTÒ TÒv dpiðuòv övrTes, TNpovpevot 
Sè nò orparıwrÂv Terpakosiwv, Siadépovres Šè 
taîs tóàuais kal raîs eùyepiais Šid Tiv per 
’Aàcédvðpov orpareiav, Bevonrelðy uèv ròv povp- 
apxov ovvaprásavres Úmėp Tò Teîyos čppujav, 
araðıatov yovons tis mérpas üpos, rõv © dAwv 
roùs èv karacpdéavres, roùs è ékßaàóvres év- 
erúpioav Tàs oikias. TÔv &’ Ekwbev kapaðokoúvrwv 
mpoceàdßovro ròv apıiðuov eis mevrýkovra. roô Šè 
$povpíov citou te nàñbos kal rv Mw èmiTy- 
Seiwv yovros Eßovàevovro móTepov yp) pévew kal 
xpiolat TÅ TÕv rónav óyupórnri rapaðokoðvras 
Tùy map Eùpevoðs Pońberav Ñ pvyóvras Tùv rayi- 
oryv dàâohai karà rÀv yópav karporņnpoðvras rås 
3 peraßoàds. yiyvopérņs ðè màeiovos åvriňoyias 
Aókipos pèv èkywpeîv ovveßoúdevev, oi ÔÈ mepi ròv 
“Arradov oùk épacav uvýoeobai kakonalew sià 
Tùv év Tos Õeouoîs yevouévyy kakovyiav. TovTwV 
Sè mpòs dAýàovs uorapévæv ëphacav èk rtôv 


(XJ 


1 Cp. Book 18. 45. 3-4. 
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for he perceived that the war called for large armies 317 s.c. 


and for no ordinary preparation. 

16. While these things were happening, Attalus, 
Polemon, and Docimus, together with Antipater and 
Philotas, the commanders who had 'been captured 
along with the army of Alcetas, were being kept under 
guard in a certain exceedingly strong fortress !; but 
when they heard that Antigonus was leading his 
expedition into the upper satrapies, believing that 
they had a favourable opportunity, they persuaded 
certain of their custodians to release them, and then, 
gaining possession of arms, they set upon the guard 
at about midnight. They themselves numbered only 
eight and were guarded by four hundred soldiers, 
but they excelled in daring and dexterity, thanks 
to their service with Alexander. They laid violent 
hands upon Xenopeithes, the captain of the garrison, 
and threw him from the wall at a point where the cliff 
was six hundred feet high ; and then, after slaughter- 
ing some of the remaining guards and casting the 
others down, they set fire to the buildings. From 
those who had been standing aside to observe the out- 
come they increased their number to fifty. Since the 
stronghold held a large amount of grain and other 
provisions, they took counsel together whether they 
ought to remain and take advantage of the strength 
of the position, awaiting the aid to be expected from 
Eumenes, or should flee as quickly as possible and 
move about the country while waiting for a change 
in the situation. There was a considerable argument, 
for Docimus advised flight while Attalus declared 
that he would not be able to endure hardship because 
of the bad physical condition that had been caused by 
his imprisonment. But while they were disputing 
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gúveyyvs ppovpíwv ovvðpapóvres orparıðrTaı meķol 
Lèv nàelovs TÕv nevrakociwv, inneis Dè Terpakó- 
cwo, ywpis dè Toúrwv èk tÕv èyywpiwv dÀÀot 
mavroðanrol mÀelouvs Tv TpioxiÀlwv, ot otTparnyòv 
éé éavrôv karaorýoavtes nepieorpatTonéðevoav TÒ 
4 xwpiov. nmapaðótws è mdàw aùrôv kararàeiobév- 
Twv Aókıpos pèv raráßacy rwa katavońsas 
áhúdaxrov rerpeoßeúoaro mpos Tv *`Avriyõvov 
yvvaîka XrparTovikyv, oñoav nànoiov Tv TÖTwWV, 
kal ŠeúrTepos ia raúrns ékmyõýoas aùròs uèv oùk 
éruye miorews, GÀN eis pvàarùv mapeðdbn, ó Šè 
avykataßàs aùr® kalnynodpevos Toîs moàepiois 
avýyayev eis TÒ ywplov oùk ðÀtyovs kal kaTeàáßero 
5 iav Tv òpliwv merpõv. ot è nepil ròv *ArrTaàov 
moàù Àeiróuevor Toîs nÀAYeot Ñd rås dperàs dvr- 
eiyovro kai kab’ huépav aywviČóuevor Šrerkaprépovv: 
moopkyÂévres ðè viavròv ral pvas téocapas 
ŅÀAwoav karà kparos. 

17. Er àpyovros © ’Alývyoi Anporàeibov Pw- 
aiot pèv úrdrovs karéorņnoav [diov ‘Ioúviov 
kai Kòwrov Aipiñov, Oìvumàs © rpyev rm 
mpòs raîs ékatòv kal éka, kab’ Ñv êvika oráðiov 
2 Aewopévns Adrwv. mepi È roúrovs Toùs kaipoùs 
°` Avriyovos èv èk tris Meconrorauias åvațeðćas 
Ñkev eis ryv Baßpvàwviav kåkeî ouvélero koworpa- 
yiíav Deàcúrw ral IMibwv mposàafópevos Sè kat 
mapà ToÝrwv orpatuórtas Èķevée màoiois òv Tiypw 
TotTapòv kat meparwcas TAS Šuvdueis Öpunoev emè 


1 Democleides was archon in 316/15. According to the 
traditional chronology, C. Junius Bubulcus and Q. Aemilius 
Barbula were consuls in 317 (Livy, 9. 20. 7; Fasti Capito- 
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with each other, troops had already assembled from a17 B.o, 


the adjacent fortresses, more than five hundred foot 
soldiers and four hundred horsemen ; and in addition, 
others had come from the native peoples, men of 
every kind to a number exceeding three thousand, 
who had selected a commander from their own ranks 
and encamped about the stronghold. When they 
had unexpectedly been shut in again, Docimus, who 
had learned that a certain way of descent was un- 
guarded, sent an ambassador to Antigonus’ wife 
Stratonicê, who was in the neighbourhood. When he 
and one companion escaped by arrangement with her, 
he was accorded no confidence but was handed over 
to a guard ; and the man who had gone out with him 
became a guide for the enemy, conducted a consider- 
able number of them into the stronghold, and occu- 
pied one of the peaks. Although the followers of 
Attalus were far outnumbered, their courage enabled 
them to hold their ground, and keeping up the fight 
day after day they resisted stubbornly ; only after 
they had been besieged for a year and four months 
were they taken by assault. 

17. When Democleides was archon at Athens, the 
Romans elected Gaius Junius and Quintus Aemilius 
consuls.! This was the one hundred and sixteenth 
celebration of the Olympic Games, at which Deino- 
menes the Laconian won the footrace. At this time 
Antigonus set out from Mesopotamia and came into 
Babylonia, where he made an agreement for common 
action with Seleucus and Pithon.? He received 
soldiers from them also, made a pontoon bridge over 
the Tigris River, took his army across, and set out 


lini for 317). Chapters 17-38 continue to relate events of 
317 B.C. 2 Cp. chaps. 12. 5, 13. 3. 
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3 Toùs roàepiovs. oi è mepi rov Eùuevi mvôóuevor 
Tà nenpayuéva Bevoĝiàw èv T® TÀ êv Zovoots 
ärpav hvàdrrovti èréhevoav phre TÖV XPuáTwv 
’Avriyóvæ Soôvai Te pýr eis Àóyovs épxeobos, 
ačrol dè ras Svváueis dvañaßóvres öppnoav èni 
Tòv Tiypw norapóv, „ånéxovra Zovúowv óðov Nué- 
pas, Ñ ris opewñs êkyeîrar tis nò rÕv aŭro- 
vópwv KATEXOLÉVNS, oŬs Ovgíovs mpooayopevovor, 
mÀdrTos pè kaTÀ moàdoùs? TÓToVsS TpPLÕv oTaĝiwv, 
čom dè Ò õTe kal Tteoodpwv, Pálos òè karà péoov TÒ 
peua mpòs Tà peyéðn TÖV edepávrwv, kal ġhepó- 
pevos pev àno Ts opewfjs mi oraĝiovs ntako- 
giovs eis rův EpvÂpàv etepeúyerar Bdàaoocav, exer 
òè ral Baàdociov ixĵùv moàùv ral Onpia TÕv 
medayiwv, å paiverar páorTa mepi kvvòs dvaroàds. 
4 Toîrov ĝè Tòv ToTapòv mpoPaàóuevor kai nâoav Tv 
nmapanorapiav mò Tv nyyðv čws Tîs Baàdoons 
pvàakaîs crañaßoóvres dvépevov TV TÕV modeuiwy 
époõov. mpooðeopévns dè ris pvda didà Tò 
pîKos oTpatiwrõv oùk óÀiywv oi Tepl Tòv Eùpevi 
kal Avrnyévn Néiwoav ròv Ievréoryy èk TS 
5 Iepoiðos peraréphaoðar tTočótas pvpiovs. ó òè 
Tò pèv mpõTov où mpooeîyev ağroîs, pepjiyorpõv 
nl TÔ pù) Terevyérar Ts oTparņnyias, ŬortTepov Õè 
oùs avr Àóyov ovveyæpnoev Öte rparhoavros 
’Avriyóvov ovußýoera kai Tù}v oatpareiav aùròv 
anmoßaàeîiv rai mept roô owparos rivðvveðoa. 

1 ékyeîra, Post, expe? Fischer, egépyerar Hertlein : čye: RX, 


ëxeror, F. 
3 uèv after moħoùs deleted by editors. 


1 Apparently an error for the Pasitigris (cp. chap. 21. 2 
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against the enemy. When Eumenes learned what 317 s.o. 


had taken place, he ordered Xenophilus, who was 
guarding the citadel of Susa, not to give any of the 
money to Antigonus nor to have any conference with 
him. Eumenes himself with his forces set out for 
the Tigris River, which is a day’s march from Susa 
at the place where it flows out of the mountainous 
country that is occupied by the unconquered tribes- 
men called the Uxii. Its width in many places is 
three stades, and in some places even four ? ; and in 
the middle of the stream the depth is about the height 
of an elephant. After flowing along for some seven 
hundred stades ° from the mountains, it empties into 
the Red Sea, and it contains abundant salt-water 
fishes as well as sharks, which appear just about the 
time of the rising of the Dog Star. Keeping this 
river in front of them as a protection and holding the 
bank from its source to the sea with pickets, they 
awaited the onset of the enemy. Since this guard 
because of its length required no small number of 
soldiers, Eumenes and Antigenes requested Peucestes 
to summon ten thousand bowmen from Persia. At 
first he paid no heed to them, since he still bore a 
grudge for not having received the generalship ; but 
later, reasoning with himself, he admitted that should 
Antigonus be victorious the result would be that he 
himself would lose his satrapy and also be in danger 


Plutarch, Eumenes, 14. 2; Strabo, 15. 3. 6) as also in chap. 
18. 4, and in Book 17. 67. 1-2, where, however, the distance 
to Susa is correctly given as four days’ march (Droysen, 
Geschichte des Hellenismus, 2. 1. 266, note 1). 

2 About 1800 and 2400 feet respectively. 

3 About eighty miles. 

4 i.e. the Persian Gulf. The river now empties into the 
Shatt-al-A rab. 5 In the latter part of June. 
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6 dywviðv oðv úrèp aŭro kal Ts oTparnyias pâňàov 
Teúćeola. voulbwv ws TÀciaToVsS XWV OTPaATLÓTAS 
npoońyayev, kaðdrep Ñélovv, Toóras pupiovs. 
anéyovres © évioi TÕv Ilepoðv óðòv huepôv Tpid- 
kovra TÒ nmapayyeàbèv aùĝnuepòv kovov ià Tò 
hiàoreyvnlèv mepi ràs huàakds' ömep où kaiôs 
éxet mapaðpapeîv. rs yàp Ilepoiðos oŭons aù- 
ÀAwvocerðdoûs kat okomàs eyovons úfmààs kal mukvàs 
émi roúrwv ġerorýkeioav oi péyiorov heyyóuevot 
trÕv èyxywpiwav: Òpypévwv yàp Tv TÖTwWV eis 
havis akor ot napaàaufpdvovres tò mapayyeàbèv 
óuoiws érépois mapeðiðooav, elr èkeîvot mdv 
Aois, éws eis TÒ Tépua Tis oatpanrelas Tò Sobèv 
mapaðobĝ. 

18. Tôv dè mept ròv Eùpevi kait Ilevkéoryv 
traĝra Sioixoúvrwv ’Avriyovos, neb) nmpodywv 
erà tris Suváuews kev eis Doca rò Baciàcov, 
ZéÀevkov èv anéðeie Tis xyöpas catTpámyv kat 
doùs aùr otparrwras mpocéraġe moopkev TÙv 
{v > a 3am , a , 
äkrpav ànebotvros? Hevoiàov Tob noavpohúàa- 
kos, aùròs Ò` perà rs orpatrıâs dvéķevćev èri 
Toùs moàeuiovs, oùons Tis dco kavuarwðovs kal 
mavreàðs émicivðúvov evikaîs Suvápeot Sreàbeiv. 
ciò kal ràs mopeias ġvaykábovro vukròs moreîohar 
kal orparoneðeveolat mepl TÒv moTapòv mpiv ÑÀrov 
2 dvaréàdeiw. où uiv hòuvýðn ye karà mávra ði- 

KrTos yevéolðar rv katà Tùv yópav kakv, dà 

Kkainmep evõðeyopévws dravra mpáģas ovyvoðs år- 

1 


ee] 


elis pwvis dkxoùy Reiske : eis dkoñs pwviv. 
2 àt after dreboôvros deleted by Reiske. 
3 ŝè added by Reiske. 


1 Wesseling cites from Cleomedes (2, p. 169) the use by 
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of his life. In his anxiety, therefore, about himself, 317 s.o. 


and thinking also that he would be more likely to gain 
the command if he had as many soldiers as possible, 
he brought up ten thousand bowmen as they re- 
quested. Although some of the Persians were dis- 
tant a thirty days’ journey, they all received the 
order on that very day, thanks to the skilful arrange- 
ment of the posts of the guard, a matter that it is 
not well to pass over in silence. Persia is cut by many 
narrow valleys and has many lookout posts that are 
high and close together, on which those of the in- 
habitants who had the loudest voices had been 
stationed. Since these posts were separated from 
each other by the distance at which a man’s voice can 
be heard, those who received the order passed it on 
in the same way to the next, and then these in turn 
to others until the message had been delivered at the 
border of the satrapy.' 

18. While Eumenes and Peucestes were engaged 
in these matters, Antigonus advanced with his army 
and came to Susa, the capital. He appointed Seleucus 
satrap of that country, gave him troops, and ordered 
him to lay siege to the citadel, since the treasurer, 
Xenophilus, refused to accept his orders.* He him- 
self with his army broke camp and set out against the 
enemy although the road was very hot and very 
dangerous for a foreign army to traverse. For this 
reason they were forced to march at night and make 
camp near the river before sunrise. Nevertheless, 
he was not able to escape altogether untouched by 
the hardships characteristic of the country ; although 
he did everything in his power, he lost a large number 
Xerxes of a similar means by which a message was sent from 
Athens to Susa in two days and nihgts. Another system is 
described in chap. 57. 5. 2 Cp. chap. 17. 3. 5 
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éBaàe rôv orparrwrôv ià rùv úmeppoàv roô 
KkaúparTos, dTe kal ris æpas oŭðons mepl kvvòs dva- 
3 rods. èémel Sè mapeyevýðnņ mpòs ròv Korpárnyv 
norapóv, Tà nps Tův ŠidaBaow mapeokevádtero. 
oĝros è êk Twos òpewñs péwv eéminmrev els Tòv 
Iaoiriypw, ôs åreîye ris Eùpevoûs orparoreðeias 
araðiovs ðyõońkovra kal TÒ èv mÀáros elyev òs äv 
Teoodpww mÀébpwv, o$ùs è æv èv rf karaġopâ 
4 mpoceĝeîro màolwv Ù) Cevyparos. raraàaßav ò 
òàlya mÀoîña kovrwrà cießißacev èv roúrois Tiwvàs 
TÕv netôv, npooráčas Tá$pov ðpýTTew Kal yápaka 
Badouévovs únoðéyeolar rův Aoimiv Šúvapıv. Ev- 
pevhs Sè mvlópevos mapà TV kaTaokónaw TV 
emiboàùv rv nmoàepiwv, ciaßas rò čeðyua roô 
Tiypiðos perà orparwrtõv pèv nev rTerpakıo- 
xilwv innéwv ðe yiÀiwv Tpiakociwv, karéàaße 
craßefnkóras rôv `Avriyóvov mečoùs pèv màciovs 
TÕv TpioyiÀiwv, tinneis ðè Terpakociovs Kal TÕV 
eiwhótrwv oropdòðnv Siaßaivew mi tàs mpovopàs 
5 oùk eàdrrovs éfakioyiÀiwv. ddvw è mpoonreowv 
Tebopvßnpévois Toùs èv Àovs eùbùs erpéparo, 
rTÔv è Mareðóvwv roùs úroordvras ri Biq kal TÔ 
mÀýbe karıoyúoas hvyeîv eis Tòv motrapòv mávTas 
6 karņnváykaoe. mdávrwv è ópunodvruv èm Tà 
mÀoîa, raĝra pèv nò roô nmÀýÂovs rv êmpávrwv 
Kkaterovrioby, rÕv Sè cavýyeohar roàunodvrwv oi 
mÀeîoTot uèv ÚnÒ To peúparos mapeveyhévres 
7 Šeephdpnoav, dAiyor Sè Sreowbnoav. ot è dreipor 
ToÎ kovupâv õvres Tùv aiypaàwoiav ris èv TÔ 


1 In the latter part of June. The battle on the Coprates 
River, accordingly, is to be placed in July, 317. 
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of men because of the extreme heat, for it was in 317 so. 


fact the season when the Dog Star rises. When he 
reached the Coprates River, he began to make pre- 
parations for crossing. This river, running from a 
certain mountainous region, enters the Pasitigris, 
which was at a distance of about eighty stades ? from 
Eumenes’ camp. It is about four plethra in width,’ 
but since it is swift in current, it required boats or a 
bridge. Seizing a few punts, he sent some of the 
infantry across in them, ordering them to dig a moat 
and build a palisade in front of it, and to receive the 
rest of the army. But as soon as Eumenes heard 
from scouts of the enemy’s move, he crossed the 
pontoon bridge over the Tigris ¢ with four thousand 
foot soldiers and thirteen hundred horsemen and 
surprised the soldiers of Antigonus who had crossed— 
more than three thousand foot soldiers, four hundred 
cavalry, and not less than six thousand of those 
soldiers who were in the habit of crossing in scattered 
groups in search of forage. Falling suddenly upon 
them while they were in disorder, Eumenes routed 
the rest of them at once, and those of the Mace- 
donians who resisted he overcame by his onset and 
by weight of numbers and compelled them all to flee 
to the river. They all rushed to the boats, but 
these were submerged by the great number of the 
men who embarked, and most of those who ventured 
to swim were carried away by the current and 
drowned, only a few getting safely over. Those who 
did not know how to swim, preferring captivity to 

2? A little more than nine miles, 

2 About 400 feet. 

t i.e. the Pasitigris. Plutarch (Eumenes, 14. 2) seems to 


place the following battle on the Pasitigris rather than on the 
Coprates. 
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morau redeuris nmpokpivavres HÀAwoav, els rerpa~ 
KkioyiÀiovs õvres. ’Avriyovos è Bewpôv roooôro 
~ ? fA ~ b3 3 x 
màñhos amoàúuevov fonbğoar pèv oùk ïoyvoe 
àa rv rôv màolwv onávw. 
kd % 
19. "Aðúvarov è elva vouitwv rùv Sıdfaow 
t E 5 k Aa L4 l4 K A ` A 
dvé%evćev mi mócws Baðdrys, Ñ) keîrat mapà tòv 
Eŭàairov morapóv. oðons Sè rs dðorropias èp- 
múpov Šıà rò uéyebos tÕÔv kavpdrwv ĝrephdpn re 
ToÀÀà cúpara kai TÒ orparónreðov eis dhvpiav 
evéneoev. où pv QAN èv ri nmpoepnuévn móde 
pevas huépas Tiwàs kai TÒ orparórneðov èk TS 
kaxonalecias dvañaß&v čkpwwe ovuoépew dvačev- 
2 3 ? 2 m~ A 3 A e LA 
yvúew eis Ekßdrava ris Mnêikñs karxehev ppw- 
Levos karakrâobaı ràs vw garpareias. oùT®v 
3 e ~ 2 Ea Ea ®: ld e t 
© ddðv vo røv pepovoðv eis Mnõiav ékarépą 
npooĵv te Švoyepés: ) èv yap mi Kóàwvos vr- 
~ 4 hi Ld LA ` pi Ld 
Ñpxe kad) kal PaciNıký, kavparwðns è kai uakpá, 
mapekreivovoa oyeðòv èf \uépas Teooapákovta, 
e ` h "~ r $ ~ A 4 A 
ý è ča rôv Koocaiwv èĝvõv yaer) uèv kat 
orev kal mapákpņuvos kal ià moàepias, čTL 
A w 
è rôv dvaykaiwv oravitovoa, oúvropos è kat 
L 3 e Pa) Ò 2 4 + A0 ~ 
3 karebuyuévn. où páðiov &’ ori raúryy mapeàbeiv 
arparóreðov vev ToÔ nmeîoat Toùs Tv òpewùv ol- 
kovras Bapßápovs: aùðróvopaı yàp ðvres êk madar- 
Ôv xpóvwv karoo èv omnàalois, npoohépovrat 
òè Baàdvovs kal púknras, črti Šè rTerapıyevuéva 


1 The location of Badacè is not known. The Eulaeus 
River cannot be recognized to-day with certainty because of 
the great changes in the river system of lower Mesopotamia. 
It lay between the Tigris, with which it was connected by a 
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death in the river, were taken prisoners to the 8317 n.c. 


number of four thousand. Antigonus, although he 
saw that great number being destroyed, could not 
go to their aid on account of his lack of boats. 

19. Believing that the crossing was impossible, 
Antigonus set out toward the city of Badacê, which 
is situated on the bank of the Eulaeus River.! Since 
the march was scorching hot because of the intensity 
of the sun’s rays, many soldiers perished, and 
the army became discouraged. Nevertheless, after 
staying in the above mentioned city for a few days 
and letting the army recover from its sufferings, he 
decided thatthe best course was to march to Ecbatana 
in Media and with that as a base to gain control of the 
upper satrapies. There were two roads leading into 
Media, each having a disadvantage : the road leading 
to Colon * was a good royal highway, but it was hot 
and long, extending for` almost forty days’ march ; 
while the other, which passed through the Cossaean 
tribes, was difficult and narrow,skirting precipices and 
passing through enemy territory, and moreover lack- 
ing in supplies, but it was short and cool. Itis not 
easy for an army to follow this route without having 
gained the consent of the tribesmen who inhabited 
the mountain ranges. These men, who have been 
independent from ancient times, live in caves, eating 
acorns and mushrooms, and also the smoked flesh of 
canal, and the Pasitigris, ran near Susa, and emptied into the 
Persian Gulf (Arrian, Anabasis, 7. 7. 1-2). 

2 Colon, probably identical with Celon (Book 17. 110. 4), 
must be the chief city of Callonitis (Polybius, 5. 54. 7) or 
Chalonitis (Strabo, 16. 1. 1), called Kallonê by Kiepert on his 
map of the Persian Empire. In taking this route from 
Badacê to Ecbatana the army would march up the Tigris 


valley for some 250 miles before reaching the road from 
Babylon to Media and entering the mountains. 
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á kpéa rÔv dypiwv Lwwv. roúrovs ”Avriyovos reî- 
oa èv Ñ Õwpoðokeîv dyevvès yero TNÀAkaúrns 
aùr Svvduews ovvakoàovÂloúons, mpoyerpiod- 
pevos è rôv neàraorôv roùs emon pordrovs 
kal troùs ročóraş kal roùs oßevðovýras kal Toùs 
Aous fiàoùs eis úo pépn Õreðpevos Toùs pèv 
Nedpxw nmapéðwke, npoordáéas mpodyew kal tà 
orevà kal tràs Õvoywpias mpokaradappdveoha., 
roùs è Aous map dÀnv rův óðov raas aùròs 
èv perà tis pdayyos mpoñyev, èmt Sè tis oùpa- 

5 yias črače Ilíðwva. ot pèv oùv perà Nedpyov mpo- 
anooraàévres OÀlyas èv akoràs mpokateàdpovrto, 
rÕv è mov kal pdáNora dvaykaiwv TÖTwWV 
úorephoavres ovyvoùs anréßaàov kat póňs Šet- 

6 énecav èmikeruévwuv tÕv Bapßpápwv. oi è mepi 
Tòv `Avriyovov eneh nob kov èmi tràs Õvoyw- 
pias, dßBonbýrois kwðúvois nepiéminrTov. ot yap èy- 
xopior TÕv TÓTwv čuTmepo kabeorõres kai Toùs 
kpnpvoùs npokateiànpóres énekúNov Toîs óðot- 
mopoĝoı nérpas ovveyeîs kal peydàas' dpa è kal 
ToÎîs TÖŽOLS TUKVOÎS XPØŞMEVOL KATETİÍTPWOKOV TOÙS 
uýre àpúvaoĥðar ýT ėkkàîvai rà Béàn Svuvauévovs 

òa Tv Svoywpiav rv rómwv. kpnuvóðovs &’ 
oŭons kal voßdárov ris óðoð ouvéßaiwe Tovs Te 
eàéhavras kal roùs inmmes, ére è Toùs èv rtoîs 
Bapéow õràois kivõvvevew dpa kai moveîv åðvva- 

8 roôvras éavroîs Bonbñca. eis troraúrnv © dpn- 
xavíav avykàerobeis ` Avriyovos peteuéàero èv èri 
TÔ p) neobivai roîs mepi Iibwva, ovufovàevovor 
xpnuárav npiachðaı Tùv mápoðov: où pův dààà 
noàoùs drmoßaàov kal rtoîs dois Kkiwðuveúsas 
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wild beasts. Since Antigonus regarded it as beneath s17 s.c. 


his dignity to use persuasion on these people or to 
make them presents when he had so great an army 
following him, he selected the finest of the peltasts 
and divided the bowmen, the slingers, and the other 
light-armed troops into two bodies, one of which he 
gave to Nearchus, ordering him to go on ahead and 
occupy in advance the places that were narrow and 
difficult. After arranging the other group along the 
entire line of march, he himself advanced with the 
phalanx, putting Pithon in command of the rear 
guard. Now Nearchus’ detachment going on ahead 
occupied a few of the lookouts ; but since they were 
too late in the case of most of them and those the 
most important, they lost many men and barely 
made their way through with the barbarians pressing 
hard upon them. As for the troops led by Antigonus, 
whenever they came to these difficult passes, they 
fell into dangers in which no aid could reach them. 
For the natives, who were familiar with the region 
and had occupied the heights in advance, kept rolling 
great rocks in quick succession upon the marching 
troops; and at the same time, sending arrows thick 
and fast, they wounded men who were able neither 
to turn aside the missiles nor to avoid them because 
of the difficulties of the terrain. Since the road was 
precipitous and nearly impassable, the elephants, the 
cavalry, and even the heavy armed soldiers found 
themselves forced at the same time to face death 
and to toil hard, without being able to help them- 
selves. Caught in such toils, Antigonus regretted 
that he had not heeded Pithon when he advised him 
to purchase the right of passage with money ; never- 
theless, after losing many men and endangering the 
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Scowl udyis êvvaraîos eis Tùy oikovpévyy Tis 
Myôias. 

20. Tò Sè ortparóneðov a TÀv ovvéyerav tôv 
karõv Kal A úneppoàņv Tis kakonabias èv at- 
Tias elye Tòv ’Avríyovov, oTe pwvàs npoteoðar 
Svoyepeîs: év Nuépais yàp Teooapákovra pot pe- 
ydàois åTvyýpaot MEpLETETTÓKELTAV. où pùy aÀÀà 
piavðpórws ópàńoas Toîs OTPATLWÓTALS Ò ’Avri- 
yovoşs kai! karaokevardpevos Sapi xopnyíav 
ndvrwv rôv émirnõeiwv avéaße rův Õúvapv èk 

2 Ts kakorabias. MiÂðwva Ò egaréoreide kedev- 
oas mepreàbeiv nâoav rhv Mnåiav kai ovváyew œs 
mÀeloTovs inneîs TE KAL TOÀELLOTAS iMTOVS, ETL ÒÈ 

3 órotuyiwv nàñlos. ris è yøpas raúrys det rte- 
Ttparóðwv yepovons piws TÒ mapayyeàbèv ovv- 
reàéoas ó Iibwv rev dywv inneîs pèv ioyiàlovs, 
Innovus 8è oùv raîs karaokevaîs mÀeiovs yiÀiwv, 
TÂv Ò únotuyiwv rocoĝrtov apibpòv wore Súvaobaı 
Kaĝoràioa? mâv rò orparóneðov, kal nposéT. Ta- 

4 Àavra nevrakóoia rÔv Baoikâv ypnuárwv. o & 
’ Avriyovos Toùs pèv inmneîs eis TÁÉELS KATÉOTNOE, 
roùs Ò’ inmovs Toîs amoàwàekóot Õiaðovs Ka Tò 
mAbs TV rotvyíwv Srayapıoápevos àvekTý- 
gaTo TÙV Tapa TÔV oTpaTwTÕV eŭvorav. 

21. Ot Sè mepi ròv Eùpevi oaTpánat kal otpa- 
mnyoèt mvÂópevot ToÙS modepiovs êv rÅ Mnsiq 
oTpatoneðevew, Séornoav mpòs  _AAAńAovs. Eż- 
pevùs uèv yàp kal ’Avriyévns ó ó rôv åpyvpaoriðwy 
ýyoŭpevos Kal Távtes ot Thv arò badoons avd- 
Baow menompévor máàw ovTo ôeîv émi Odàarrav 
karaßaívew, ot © èk rv vw caTpanet®v KaTa- 

1 ka added by Dindorf. 
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entire undertaking, he came with difficulty on the 317 s.c. 


ninth day safe into the settled part of Media. 

20. The soldiers of Antigonus, however, because of 
the continuous misfortunes and their own extreme 
misery, became so critical of him that they let fall 
hostile remarks ; for in forty days they had met with 
three great disasters. Nevertheless, by mingling 
with the soldiers on friendly terms and by making 
ready an abundant supply of all provisions, he re- 
stored the army from its miserable state. He sent 
Pithon out, ordering him to go through all Media and 
gather as many horsemen and war horses as he could, 
and also a quantity of baggage animals. As that 
land always abounds in four-footed beasts, Pithon 
readily accomplished his mission and returned bring- 
ing two thousand horsemen, more than a thousand 
horses with their trappings, a sufficient number of 
beasts of burden to equip the entire army, and in 
addition to this, five hundred talents of the royal 
treasure. Antigonus organized the horsemen in 
troops, and by giving horses to men who had lost 
their own and by distributing most of the pack 
animals as presents, he regained the goodwill of the 
soldiers. 

21. When the satraps and generals with Eumenes 
learned that the enemy was encamped in Media, they 
disagreed among themselves ; for Eumenes, Anti- 
genes, who commanded the Silver Shields, and all 
those who had made the march up from the sea, 
believed that they should go back to the coast; but 
those who had come down from the satrapies, anxious 


2 kaboràioaı MSS., Fischer (doubtfully), kxabımrioar Reiske, 
karamìovrisa, or karanìovrĵou Madvig. 
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Beßnróres dywviðvres rèp trôv liwv ëpasav Seîv 
2 dvréyeoðai TÕv vw Tómwv. aùtopévns Šè ris 
ıadopâs Evuevjs ópðv öre ıarpebévros roô 
ortparonéðov kar iliav ékárepov TvV pepôv oùk 
déðpayóv oti, ovveywpnoe rtoîs karaßefpnkóoci 
oarpámais. dva{tevćčavres oðv åmò Toô Ilaoıriypios 
mpoĝyov rs Ilepoiðos eis Ilepoéroàwv rò Baciàciov, 
oðans Ts óðorropias huepôrv elkooi kal Teoodpwv, 
Ñs Åv ý mporn pèv éws rÅs kadovuévns Kàiuaros 
koin, kavparwðns è kal ormaviovoa tÔv èm- 
Tqõeiwv, ) oimh ÒÈ peréwpos kal ròv épa mav- 
TeÀðs ywy čxovoa kal mÀypns TÕv ènerelwv 
3 kaprôv: aŭÀðvds Te yàp eÎye mukvoùs kal ovorlovs 
kal mapaðeicwv ġurTeias moixiàas, êri Sè mavro- 
darðv Sévðpwv gvoikàs ovvaykías ral púoest 
Údrwv, wore roùs Öðorropoðvraşs erà Tods 
Téppews évõiarpißew rórmois Ńiorois mpòs åvá- 
mavow. Ñv è kal Àeias nmavroðanñs mÀñbos, Åv 
peranepnopevos Ilevkéorys mapà tôv èyywpiwv 
Sredidov arà roîs orparıórais, ekkañovpevos 
aùrõv Tův eùvorav. karoikoĝot ŠÈ Taúrnv Tv 
xæpav tõv Ilepoðv ot payıpwrTaTor, mávres vres 
Toġőrat kal oßevðovirai, moàvavðpwriq Te moàù 
iadépew ovußaivet Tv xopav raŭvryv Tv Awv 
oaTparer®v. 

22. “Qs é mof kov eis Ilepoéroàw rò Baci- 
àcrov, Ilevkéorys pé, Öv raúrņs ris xópas 
orpatnyðs, Ovoiav èneréàcoe ueyaňonpeni Tois 
beoîs kal 'Adeédvòpw kal Diàinnw, peranepfpd- 
pevos è e àys oxeðov ris Ilepoðos iepeiwv ral 
Tõv wv TÔv eis eùwxiav kal nmavýyvpw xp- 

1 gúses Rhodoman : ġúses. 
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about their own private affairs, asserted that it was 317 s.a 


essential to maintain control of the upper country. 
As the disagreement became more violent, Eumenes, 
seeing that if the army should be divided neither part 
would be capable of fighting by itself, deferred to the 
wishes of the satraps who had come from the interior. 
Leaving the Pasitigris, accordingly, they proceeded 
to Persepolis, the capital of Persia, a march of twenty- 
four days. The first part of the road as far as the 
so-called Ladder was through an enclosed valley, 
torrid and lacking in provisions, but the rest was over 
high land, blessed with a very healthful climate and 
full of the fruits appropriate to the season. For there 
were glens heavily overgrown and shady, cultivated 
trees of various kinds in parks, also natural converging 
glades full of trees of every sort and streams of water, 
so that travellers lingered with delight in places 
pleasantly inviting repose. Also there was an abund- 
ance of cattle of every kind, which Peucestes gathered 
together from the inhabitants and distributed without 
stint to the soldiers, seeking their goodwill. But 
those who inhabited this country were the most war- 
like of the Persians, every man being a bowman and 
a slinger, and in density of population, too, this 
country far surpassed the other satrapies. 

22. When they had arrived in Persepolis, the 
capital, Peucestes, who was general of this land, 
performed a magnificent sacrifice to the gods and to 
Alexander and Philip; and, after gathering from 
almost the whole of Persia a multitude of sacrificial 
animals and of whatever else was needed for festivi- 
ties and religious gatherings, he gave a feast to the 


2 carpánņs kal added before orparnyós by early editors, 
removed by Fischer. 
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2 oipwv nÀñlos eioriaoe rhv Súvapv. ènÀìńpwoe §è 
tis Tv mavņyvpibóvrwv mapovoias? kúkàovs téc- 
gapas évròs aÀÀ\ńàwv övras kal mepieyopévovs ú$’ 
évòs roô peyiorov: elvai Sè ovvéßawe To èv èrròs 
TÅV mepiperpov ĝéka oraĝiwv, Ñv åveràńpovv ot te 
piobopópor Kai ovupázaw rò nmàñbos, roô 8è 
Òcvrépov araðiwv òkT®, kab’ ôv únĝpxov ol re 
apyvpdoniðes Mareðóves kal rôv éraipwv oi per 
’AAeédvõpov orpareúoavres, roô © ééñs Thv pèv 
mepipéperav oraðiwv Tecodpwv, Tòv ÒÈ TóTov dva- 
mÀņpoðolaı karakerpévwav TÕv re Õevrépwv ýye- 
Lóvwav kai TÕv éw trdéews” piwv kal orparnyôv 
kai Trv innéwv: ro Ò émi nâow, ğvros Švev 
aoraĝiwv, cerýheroav ràs kùalas ol te orparnyol 
kal oi tàs innmapyias ëyovres, éri Sè rôv Iepoðv 

3 oi páàioTa Tipwpevor. év pécw Òè roúraw ónipxov 
Pwpol lev kai Adeédvõpov kat Piàinrmov. Kal 
Tàs pev kùgias govvéßawev èk ġvàdðos kare- 
akeváobat, kekaàvupévas aùàaiais kal mavroðaroîs 
mepiorpópaci, yopnyoúons Ts Ilepoiðos Sayıiñ 
mdvra Tà mpòs Tpufiv kal dróavow, sreorykévat 
sè roùs Kúkàouvs am daAàńÀwv èri rocoôrov ğore 
unòèv pèv mapevoyàeîobat Toùs éotwpévovs, màn- 
giov © elvat máoas tràs mapaokevás. 

23. Iládvrwuv è karà rpõnov mnperovpévwv 
êneonpaivero TÒ mÀfbos rùv roô Ilevkéorov mpo- 
Bupiav kal pavepòs Ñv emDeðwkws moù mps eð- 
vorav. & ù Bewpôv Eùuev)s kal ovňoyitópevos 
ròv Ievkéoryv moùreúeabat mpòs rò nàhbos ris 
arparņyías opeyópevov, ênàdoaro pevôeis èm- 
oToàds, ÙA Sè Tovræv rovs Te oTpatıbras eùbap- 

1 mapovoias Post: Qvoias. 
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army.? With the company of those participating he 317 s.o. 


filled four circles, one within the other, with the 
largest circle inclosing the others. The circuit of the 
outer ring was of ten stades and was filled with the 
mercenaries and the mass of the allies ; the circuit 
of the second was of eight stades, and in it were the 
Macedonian Silver Shields and those of the Com- 
panions who had fought under Alexander ; the circuit 
of the next was of four stades and its area was filled 
with reclining men—the commanders of lower rank, 
the friends and generals who were unassigned, and 
the cavalry ; lastly in the inner circle with a perimeter 
of two stades? each of the generals and hipparchs 
and also each of the Persians who was most highly 
honoured occupied his own couch. In the middle of 
these there were altars for the gods and for Alexander 
and Philip. The couches were formed of heaps of 
leaves covered by hangings and rugs of every kind, 
since Persia furnished in plenty everything needed 
for luxury and enjoyment; and the circles were 
sufficiently separated from each other so that the 
banqueters should not be crowded and that all the 
provisions should be near at hand. 

23. While all were being duly served, the crowd 
applauded the generosity of Peucestes, and it was 
clear that he had made a great advance in popularity. 
But Eumenes, seeing this and reasoning that Peu- 
cestes was playing up to the crowd in furtherance of 
his desire for the chief command, had fabricated 
a false letter, through which he made the soldiers 

1 Cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 14. 3. 

2 The circles were about 6000, 4800, 2400, and 1200 feet in 
circumference respectively. 


3? kai after rdfews deleted by Madvig. 
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oeîs mpòs tàs dyas kateokevaoev kal toô Ilev 
kéoTov TÒv Öykov kal TÒ TmpóoyNua TaTewoas 
éavròv eis Ùpos ğyaye kal mpooðoklav Åpev 
2 éàrðaw ayabðv mapà Tois màýbeow. fv © ó 
vos rÕv yeypaupévwv öte Tò èv `Adetdvõpov 
mabiov  Oàvumiàs mapañaßoĝðoa kekópiorat kal 
tv Makeðovias Baotàceiav Kvupiws, dvarpebévros 
Kaodvòpov, Ioàvrépywv è siaßéßbnkev cès 'Aciav 
mpòs ’`Avriyovov čywv tis Baai\eĝs Suvapews mv 
kpariornv kal troùs eÀépavras, ore Šè mposdyww 
3 jòn mepi Kannaĝokiav. ý & émoroà) Xvpiois 
yeypappévy ypáupaciv åméoraàro mapà `Opóvrov 
TOÔ oatpareiav uèv čyovros `Appevias, piàov Sè 
ôvros Ilevkéory. miorevheions Sè ris èmorodis 
Stà rhv ovvýberav rhv npoümápyxovoav Toîs gatpá- 
mas ó pèv Eùpevjs ékéňevoe mepieveykeîv Kal 
Sefa roîs re hyepóor kal rÕv wv orpariwrÂv 
Toîs mÀeiorTois, TÒ Õè arparóneðov drav pererély 
raîs ŝiavoiais xal mávres anéßàenrov npòs ràs 
Eùuevoðs ¿àmiðas, ðs Torov Švvyoopévov ral 
nmpodyew ià TÕv Paoıdéwv oðs äv Boúànrtaı Kal 
4 Õikas Àaßeîv mapà rÕv dôixovvrwv. perà è Tùv 
eùwyiav Eùpevýs Bovàðpevos kararàńćaoðaı rovs 
aneboðvras  orparnyias ôpeyopévovs maphyayev 
eis kpiow Pupúpriov, ôs v Tis èv ’`Apaywoias 
oarparys Ilevcéorov &è udora piàos, čÀabe Sè 
aùròv rÔv innéwv Twas drmooTteiÀas eis Apa- 
xóTast kal tàs dmrookevàs kredcúoas mapedé- 
ĝar eis TyÀkovrovs mepiéornoe kivðúvovs ©oTe, 
eè uù abaw Siéòpa, Bavádrw nepiénecev v úrnò 
To mÀńbovs. 
2 pev added by Capps. 
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confident of the outcome of the battles and, by lower- 317 s.o. 


ing the pomp and circumstance of Peucestes, im- 
proved his own standing and increased his prospects 
of success in the eyes of the crowd. The purport of 
what he had written was that Olympias, associating 
Alexander’s son with herself, had recovered firm 
control of the kingdom of Macedonia after slaying 
Cassander, and that Polyperchon had crossed into 
Asia against Antigonus with the strongest part of the 
royal army and the elephants and was already ad- 
vancing in the neighbourhood of Cappadocia. The 
letter, written in the Syrian writing, was sent from 
Orontes, who held the satrapy of Armenia and who 
was a friend of Peucestes. Since the letter was 
believed because of the previous friendship between 
the satraps, Eumenes ordered it to be carried around 
and shown to the commanders and also to most of the 
other soldiers. The sentiment of the entire encamp- 
ment was changed and all began to turn their atten- 
tion to Eumenes’ prospects in the belief that he 
would be able by help of the kings both to promote 
whomever he wished and to exact punishment from 
those who wronged him. After the feast Eumenes, 
in his desire to overawe those who did not obey him 
or who craved a command, brought to trial Sibyrtius, 
who was satrap of Arachosia and a very close friend 
of Peucestes. Without Sibyrtius’ knowledge, Eu- 
menes sent some horsemen into Arachosia, and by 
ordering the seizure of his baggage, he brought him 
into such danger that, if he had not escaped se- 
cretly, he would have been condemned to death by 
the assembly.! 


1 Sibyrtius, however, continued as satrap of Arachosia 
(chap. 48. 3). 
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24. Toúrw è r Tpónw rovs pèv dÀdovs kara- 
nÀņédpevos, éavr® È’ õykov kal mpóoyņnpa péya 
mepimorýoas pereßáero náw kal ròv Ievkéornv 
àóyois hidavðpæórois Kkali peydàais èmayyedíais 
npocayayóuevos eùvouv éavr® kal mpõlvuov kat- 
eokevacev eis TÒ roîs Baoideĝot ovvaywviteobai. 

2 oneúðwv è kal mapà rôv Àwv oarpanrôðv Kal 
orparņnyðv orep unpa ňaßev roô uù) kara- 
Acipew aùróv, npooerorýðn xpnpárwv onravičew 
kal mapekdàceoev ékaorov kartà Õúvapıv ÕŠaveîoar 

3 roîs Paocideñoi. Aaßfoòv è map’ ðv éðóKret ovugpé- 
pew Ñyeuóvwv Terpakócia TáÀavTa ToÙS TMpöTepov 
ÚnónTovs övras empovàeveiw Ņ) karaàcûhew moro- 
trárovs þúňakas éoye To owparTos kal ovvaywvi- 
oTds. 

4 Oŭrws è aùroð mepi roúrwv mpòs rò péàdov 
orparņnyoðvros kóv rwes êk Mnôias drnayyéà- 
Àovres ötri perà ris uvapews `Avriyovos rùv 
dvdtevév mi ris Ilepoiðos ein merompévos. & ù 
muÂópevos kal aùròs dvéķevće, Šieyvwkws ánmavrâv 

5 roîs moàcpiois kal Siakıivðuvevew. Karà Sè TùV 
õorropiav Sevrepaîos Ovoiav ènerédeoe roîs eoîs 
kal rùv Šúvapuv eðwxýoas moàvredðs Tà èv nmÀýen 
mpòs eÙvorav mpoekaàésaro, aùròs è karà TùV 
uébnv ovunepieveyheis trôv mapaàņnphévraw roîs 
els rò mivew òppýoaoiv véneoev eis àppworiav. 
Šiórep Nuépas Twas enéoye tris mopeias, kara- 
Bapoúuevos nò roô rdbovs: ý Sè Súvapıs èv 
dlvpig kaberorýrer, rTÕv pèv moàcepiwv npooðokw- 
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24. After Eumenes had frightened the others in 317 s.o. 


this manner and had surrounded himself with pomp 
and circumstance, he changed once more and, having 
won Peucestes over with kind words and great 
promises, rendered him loyal toward himself and 
eager to join in the struggle in behalf of the kings. 
Desiring to exact from the other satraps and generals 
hostages, as it were, to prevent their deserting him, 
he pretended to be in need of money and called on 
each of them to lend all the money he could to the 
kings. By taking four hundred talents from those 
leaders from whom he considered it expedient, he 
converted men whom he had formerly suspected of 
plotting against him or of intending to abandon him 
into most faithful guards of his person and partners 
in the contest.! 

While Eumenes was making these strategic moves 
with an eye to the future, there came men from 
Media with information that Antigonus and his army 
had broken camp and set out for Persia. When he 
heard this, he also set out, having made up his mind 
to meet the enemy and risk the issue. On the second 
day of the journey he performed a sacrifice to the 
gods and entertained the army sumptuously ; the 
large majority he had indeed encouraged to loyalty, 
but he himself during the drinking bout was led 
on by those of the invited guests who were eagerly 
engaged in drinking, wd he became ill.? For 
this reason he delayed the march for some days, 
since he was overcome by his ailment ; and the army 
was disheartened, for the enemy were expected to 

1 Plutarch (Eumenes, 13. 6) puts this stratagem a little 
earlier. In general Plutaich’s account of the last campaigns 


of Eumenes is of little value. 
3 Cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 14. 3-5. 
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uévwv trayéws ouvdýew, roô Ò ikavwrárov t®v 
6 orparņnyðv úno ris vógov meģovuévov. où pův 
dààd roô málovs rpibévros éne) Bpaxyéws avrov 
mpocavéaße, npoñye perà ris uvdpews apnyov- 
pévov Ievkéorov kal `Avriyévovs, aùròs Sè fopiw 
Kopugópevos énnkoovbe Toîs oùpayoðow, nws uù 
cia ròv Bópvßov kal rův orevoywpiav mapevoyàoîro. 
25. ‘Qs È’ huépas óðov dréoyov áT aMýÀwv Tà 
arparóneða, karaokórovs émeupav dupórepoi kal 
pabóvres Tà nAi kal ràs mpoarpéoceis TÖV Toe- 
Liwv mapeokeváoavro pèv mpòs rtòv kivðuvov, 
2 ðreAúlnoav Sè ywpis dxs: mpoßeßànuévot yàp 
aupórepoi morauðv twa ral yapdðpav etéraćav 
Lèv ras Òuvápeis, Ôa Sè ràs TÕv TóTwv Švoywpias 
oùrk òvvýðņoav Õaywviosachðai. kKaraorpartore- 
cevoavres Ò aAjÀàwv annò oraðiwv tpv emi pèv 
ýuépas Téooapas dkpoĥßoùtópevoi kai mpovopev- 
ovres T)v yæpav ieréàeoav, mavTwv onavibovtes, 
T néunry © 'Avriyovos mpeoßpevras étaréoreiie 
mpós rte Toùs ocarpáraşs kal roùs Makeðévas, 
aérðv Evpeve? èv uù npooéyew éavr® è m- 
3 oreúew: ovyywpýoeiw yàp $n rToîs pèv carpd- 
was ëxew ras iias oarpaneias, TÕv è AÀwv 
roîs pèv yøpav modà Õwoew, roùs è es ras 
marpiðas åmoorTeetv perà tius kal ĝwpeðrv, ToÒs 
òè orpareveoðat Povàopévovs Šravepeù eis Tàs 
4 ékdorw kalyroúsas ráćes. rôv è Mareðóvwv 
oÙ mpooeyóvrwv roîs Àóyois, dAÀd kal mpoocare- 
Aovvrwv roîs mpeoßevraîs Eùpevis mapeàbov èný- 
vegév Te aùToùs kal Àdyov elme rÕv mapaðeðouévwv 
Lèv kal maàarðv, oùk dvoikerov è ris mepiord- 
5 oews. én yàp èpachévra Àčovra mapôĝévov ŝia- 
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engage them shortly and the ablest of their generals 8317 s.c. 


was handicapped by his illness. Nevertheless, when 
the attack had passed its crisis and he had recovered 
a little, Eumenes advanced with the army, which 
Peucestes and Antigenes were leading, while he 
himself, carried in a litter, followed the rearguard 
so that he might not be disturbed by the confusion 
and the congestion of the road. 

25. When the armies were a day’s march from each 
other, they both sent scouts, and after learning the 
size and the intentions of the enemy, they both made 
ready for the fray ; but they separated without a 
battle ; for each had drawn up his army with a river 
and a ravine in front of him, and because of the diffi- 
culty of the terrain they were not able to come to 
blows. The armies, encamped at a distance of three 
stades ! from each other for four days, continued to 
skirmish and to plunder the country, for they were 
entirely without supplies ; but on the fifth day Anti- 
gonus sent envoys to the satraps and the Mace- 
donians, urging them not to obey Eumenes but to put 
trust in himself. He said that he would allow the 
satraps to keep their own satrapies, that to some of 
the Macedonians he would give a large gift of land, 
would send back others to their homes with honours 
and gifts, and would assign to appropriate posts 
those who wished to serve in his army. When, 
however, the Macedonians paid no heed to these 
offers and even threatened the envoys, Eumenes 
came forward and praised them and told them a tale, 
one of the traditional time-worn stories, it is true, but 
one not unsuited to the situation. He said that a 


1 About 1800 feet. 


1 Sıavepeiv Wesseling : Siavépew. 
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Acxbivar TÖ martpl Tis Kópns Únèp To ydpov, Tòv 
è nartépa Àéyew ws ,ËTorpos pév éar aÙrT® 
ovar, Sedorkévar è Troùs õvuyas kat Tods óôóvras, 
pýnore yýpas kal mapoćuvðeis ıd Tiva alriav 

6 mpooevéykyrar tÅ nmaphévw Oqprwdôðs. To Õè 
Àéovtos ékeddvros TOÚS TE õvvxas Kat Toùs OðóvTaS 
TòV TaTÉpa, bewphoavra náavra Òe æv Åv popspòs 
ånoßeßànkóra, TÚTTOVTA TÔ Eúàw pgðiws àno- 
kTeîvat. TO maparÀýorov oûv moreîv kai òv ` Avri- 

7 yovov: péxpi ToŬTOU yàp morcîoĝo Tàs ênayyeàias 
éws äv ris Õuvdpews kupieúoy kal koàdon TN- 
vikara TOÙS ågnyovpévovs. emionpawopévov Õè 
To nmÀýlovs kaè ðplðs Aéyovros, TóTE uèv čÀvoe 
Tův èkkàņoiav. 

26. Nukròs è emiyevopévys köv Tives NùrTo- 
poànkóres èv èk tis `Avriyóvov orparoneðeias, 
Aéyovres Ò’ ötri maphyyere Tois orpatiwrTais ’Åvri- 
yovos dvağevyvýew mepl ðevrépav hvàakýv. ó & 
Eùpevis avàdoyiópevos, áàqbâs únédape Toùs 

2 noàepiovs å dnoywpoew eis Tùv Pafnvýv aŬ yàp 
dnéxovoa Tpiðv Ñuepõv ðv drépaos v kal 
TÀNpys kaprÂôv kai yopraopárwv kat kaĝódov rv 
uvapévwv xopnyĥoar rà èmirýðcia peyáñais Šuvd- 

3 peot Õapàðs. mpos è rToúrois roîs ayaßoîs ò 
TÓToS aÙTÒS ouvýpyet, Torapoùs xwv kat yapáðpas 
Svaeğóðovs. oneóðwv obv pláca TOÙS modepiovs 
Tò „porov čnpage. TÔv pè piobopópwv Twàs 
xpa meigas ébénmepfpev ws aùropódovs, ovv- 
rátas Àéyew õ ör Sé yvwrev Eùpevůs vurTòs èmri- 
becðar T xápak aùròs è Tův pèv dmookeviv 
npoanéoTetÀe, Tois Òè orpariwrais maphyyeie TV 

1 kal Capps: os. 2? inéàaße Rhodoman : vréßaàe. 
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lion, having fallen in love with a maiden, spoke to the 817 2.0. 


girl’s father about marriage. The father said that he 
was ready to give her to him, but that he was afraid 
of the lion’s claws and teeth, fearing that after he had 
married her he might lose his temper about something 
and turn on the maiden in the manner of a beast. 
When, however, the lion had pulled out his claws and 
his teeth, the father, perceiving that the lion had 
thrown away everything which had made him formid- 
able, killed him easily by beating him with a club. 
“ It is this same sort of thing,” he added, “ that 
Antigonus is doing now; he will only keep his 
promises until he becomes master of the army, and in 
that very moment will execute its leaders.” While 
the crowd was shouting approval and saying “ Right,” 
he dismissed the assembly. 

26. That night, however, there appeared certain 
deserters from Antigonus’ army with the report that 
Antigonus had given his soldiers orders to break camp 
at about the second watch. Eumenes, on considering 
the matter, concluded rightly that the enemy in- 
tended to withdraw into Gabenê, as this place, distant 
about tlree days’ march, was unplundered and filled 
with grain, fodder, and in general with that which 
could amply supply the provisions for a great army. 
Furthermore, the terrain itself supplemented these 
advantages, since it had rivers and ravines that were 
hard to cross. Being anxious, therefore, to occupy 
this place before the enemy, he imitated him. He 
caused. certain mercenaries, whose consent he had 
won by money, to go away as if they were deserting, 
ordering them to say that Eumenes had decided to 
attack the camp during that night. He himself, how- 
ever, sent the baggage on ahead and ordered the 
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4 Trayiaryy Ôeinvonoiyoauévois dvatevyvýew.  &v 
ándavrwv ôtéws ouvvreàeobévrwv `Avriyovos åkoú- 
oas trÔôv aùTopóàwv Ti páyeoðar vurròs Šreyvó- 
Kkaow oi moàémo, TÑS pèv mopeias AnéoyerTo, 

5 dréraooe ĝè Tv Öúvajuv eis ròv rivðuvov. roô Sè 
mepl rara opvpovuévov kal mepi roô péňovros 
aywvðvros čÀalov oi mepi ròv Eùuevi nmpoñaßóv- 
Tes kal Tùy OÖormopiav moroúpevol kaTà TÁXOS 
eis rv Taßnvýv. ó &® ’Avriyovos péypı pév Twos 
ev Toîs ónàois ouveîye Tv Šúvapıv, ws Õè Tapà TÔv 
Kkataokónwv enúbero tv anoyæpņow trÔv èvav- 
Tiwv, yvoùs aŭròv kaTeorparnynuévov oùðèv Ñrrov 

6 àvreiyero Ts aùris nmpoaupéoews. mapayyelÀas 
ov Toîs orTparwrtais dvagevyvýew, npoñye cúv- 
Tovov Tùy Topeiav ToioŬuevos kal Õiwyp® mapa- 
màńorov. mpoéyovros Ò Eùpevoðs úo vudakàs 
pôv õrı karañaßeîv où pdõiðv ori r Övvdpe 
ndon Toùs Toooðro npoenpóras, ènevónoé ri 

7 ToroĝTo. Tùv pèv AÀA Súvapuv mapaos Hibwv 
mpocérače kara oyoņv droñovÂeîv, aùròs è Toùs 
inneîs dvadapwv YÀavvev anò puripos kal mepi- 
abaw dp Ñuépa ràv oùpayiav tôv modepiwv 
Kkataßaivovoav anró twos àkpoàoĝias ênéory rtaîs 

8 dkpwpeiais, pavepòs &v Toîs évavriois. oi Sè mept 
ròv Eùpevi Oewphoavres éé ikavoô Sıaorńýparos 
TÔvy, moàeuiwv inmneîs kal Sóéavres elvat mÀņoiov 
dnracav Tùy Šúvapv, TÑs èv mopeilas ênéoyov, Tùv 
òè orparıav ÕiéTaocov, ùs aùrika Tis mapatTádews 

9 yevqoopévns. ot pèv odv hyepóves auporépwv tv 
orparonéðwv TÒV mpoepnuévov Tpómov dÀAńÀovs 
kateorparhyņnoav, ğonep npoaywvıikópevoi mepi 
ouvégews kal Õeikvýovres OTL TÀS ÈÀriðas év aŭúroîs 
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soldiers to break camp after having taken a very 817 ».o. 


hasty meal. When all this had been swiftly accom- 
plished, Antigonus, who had heard from the deserters 
that the enemy had decided to fight during the night, 
postponed his departure and drew up his forces for 
the battle. While he was distracted by these opera- 
tions and concentrating on the coming battle, he 
failed to notice that Eumenes had got the start of 
him and was marching at top speed for Gabenê. For 
some time Antigonus kept his army under arms ; but 
when he learned from his scouts that his opponent 
had departed, although he knew that he had been 
outgeneralled, none the less he held to his original 
purpose. So, ordering his soldiers to break camp, he 
led them on a forced march that resembled a pursuit. 
Eumenes, however, had a start of two watches ; 
therefore Antigonus, knowing that it was not easy to 
overtake with his whole army a force that was so far 
ahead, devised a stratagem as follows. He gave the 
rest of the army to Pithon and ordered him to follow 
at leisure, but he himself with the cavalry pursued at 
top speed; and overtaking the rearguard of the 
enemy at daybreak just as it was coming down from 
some hilly country, he took position on the ridges, 
where he was visible to the enemy. When Eumenes 
from a considerable distance beheld cavalry of the 
enemy and supposed that the entire army was near, he 
halted the march and drew up his army on the assump- 
tion there would be an engagement immediately. 
Thus in the manner described the generals of the two 
armies each outwitted the other as if they were taking 
part in a preliminary contest of skill and showing that 


2 Literally, “ with loose rein.” 
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10 ĉyovo ris virņns. ð &’ oðv `Avriyoros Õıà TaúTys 
Tis êmvolas êkúÀvoe èv Toùs moÀeulovs mpodyew 
eis roùumpooðev, aúr® Sè oùs äveow eis rò 
npooðétaoðai Týv Šúvauıv, enetðù Tò orparóreðov 
kev, drav éċéraćev eis uáxņv kal karéßawe ovv- 
TETAyLÉVOS TL TOÙS TOÀELÍOUS KATANMÀNKTIKÔS. 

27. Elye è roùs aúunavras oùv roîs Sià IMlbw- 
vos kal Beàeúkov npooyeyevnuévois meboùs pèv 
màclovs TÕv Õiopupiwv krakioyiàlaw, inneis & 
ÔKTAKLOXLÄLOUS MEVTAKOOÍOVS, éàépavras Sè éé- 
kovra névre. ŠmÀayuévas È èxphoavro raîs 
Tdġeow ot orparqyoi, ŠiapAÀdpevot kal mepi TÂS 

2 èv ToŬTois éumerplas mpòs dMýàovs. Eùpevis uev 
yàp mi To Àaoð réparos čračev Eððauov? ròv 
karayayóvra Toùs éiépavras eé 'Ivôðv, ëyovra 
TÒ mepl aùròv yna rv innéwv, òvrwv ékaròv 
mevrýkovra, mpótrayua è roúrwv etas úo Evoro- 
fópwv émÀékrwv, nAhbos? èxovoas innéwv mevrý- 

3 kovra. kal ovvîļe èv Toúrovs roîs Únepõećlois 
tis Úrnwpias, és ðè roúrors Erdoavpov ròv 
orparņyòv čTaćev čyovra Toùs lõlovs imneîs èvva- 

4 koglovs nmevrýkovTa. perà è roúrovs čornoev 
'’Appipaxov ròv Meoororauias oatpdrnv, ® ovv- 
nkodovlovv inneîs éċakóoiot, ovvámrovras Sè rov- 
Tois roùs éé 'Apaywrôv imreîs étakocíovs, ĝv 
ýyero mpórepov uèv ufúprios, Sià Sè Tùy èreivov 

5 puyùv pereidńpe Tv ġyepoviav Kefġdàwv. é£ñs 
? odav mevrakóoioi èv êk Ilaporavoaĵóv, oi 

1 ovo: Wesseling : dvréyovou 
? Eŭðapov, cp. chap. 14. 1, etc.: Eŭðņpov. 
$ nàĝlos Post, uĝkos Reiske: Bálos. 
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each placed his hope of victory in himself. In any 317 s.o. 


case, Antigonus by this device prevented the enemy 
from going forward while securing for himself a 
respite in which to bring up his army, and then when 
the army arrived, he drew it all up for battle and 
marched down in awe-inspiring array against the 
enemy. 

27. Including the reinforcements brought by Pi- 
thon and Seleucus, Antigonus had in all more than 
twenty-eight thousand foot soldiers, eight thousand 
five hundred horsemen,! and sixty-five elephants. 
The generals employed different formations in draw- 
ing up the armies, vying with each other in E to 
their competence in tactical skill as well. On his left 
wing Eumenes stationed Eudamus, who had brought 
the elephants from India, with his squadron of one 
hundred and fifty horsemen, and as an advance guard 
for them two troops of selected mounted lancers 
with a strength of fifty horsemen.? He placed them 
in contact with the higher land of the base of the hill, 
and next to them he put Stasander, the general, who 
had his own cavalry to the number of nine hundred 
and fifty. After them he stationed Amphimachus, 
the satrap of Mesopotamia, whom six hundred horse- 
men followed, and in contact with these were the 
six hundred horsemen from Arachosia, whose leader 
formerly had been Sibyrtius, but, because of the 
latter’s flight, Cephalon had assumed command of 
them. Next were five hundred from Paropanisadae 


1 This is some 2000 less than the total of the individual 
cavalry detachments listed in chap. 29. 

2 The text is uncertain, but Sáĝos, “ with a depth of 50 
men,” seems impossible. In chap. 28. 3 we find six eilae 
of s each and one of 300, but the latter is regarded as un- 
usual, 
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~ ? Lg a Pa ~ 
Ô roúrois iooi Qpâkes èk rÔv ăvw karowôv. 
Ai A r e L4 Y 3) 7 À 3 
mpò ĝè rovrwv dmavrwv čračev ¿ìéġavras pèv èv 
3 r 
émkapniw Tecoapdkovra mévre, Točóras è kal 
aopevðovýras èv roîs rv mpiwv Sıaorýuaoı Toùs 
e A 
6 ikavoús. rorov è ròv Tpõrov ðyvupwodpevos TÒ 
K] A Ea 
Àaiòv Képas ovvijev aŭðrô tův paňayya. TaúTrns 
s 4 A, 
Öè rò drpov èreîyov oi Eévor, mÀelovs òvres rÔv 
e la h] ? tEn e + A 3 
éfakioyiÀiwv, Tò Ò ééñs ot rabwnMopévoi èv eis 
N l 4 ? M A Y 
tà Makxeðovikd, navroðanot Ò òvres roîs ébveow, 
ELS TEVTAKLOXIALOVS. 
28. Merà ðè roúrovs éráyðņoav ot Mareðóves 
kA 
apyvupáomiðes, ðvres èv mÀeiovs tpioyiàiwv, dvi- 
De A ò A A 3 4 Aù + 
kroi Õè kal Ôd ràs dperas moàùv $óßov map- 
exó evot Tois moàepiois’ èml nâot è oi ék TÔV 
ÚnaomiorÂv, ovres™ mÀelovs TpioxiÀlwv, dġqyovué- 
vov ToŬTtwv Te dpa kal TÕv apyvpacriðwy ° Avriyé- 
$ La A 4 2 A 2 
2 vovs kal Tevrdpov. mpò òè mdons tris pdàayyos 
éoryoev ééġavras Teooapdkovra kal Tà TOVTWV 
iaorýpara Toîs puikois Taypaow? dvenrìpwoev. 
3A A A Pe l4 Ier A e A 
3 émi è roð defio képaros étérače roùs inmneîs, 
3 "A 
eyouévovs èv rs ġdħayyos roùs èk Kappavias 
oktakociovs, ðv Tànróàepos oatpánns Nyeîro, 
éÉfs è roùs kaňovuévovs éraípovs vvakociovs Kal 
rò Ievréorov kal 'Avriyévovs dyņua, tpiarooiovs 
ëxov imnes m mepieinupévovs etày, èr äkpov 
Sè To kréparos rò Eùpevoðs dyna, roùs ioovs 
ëxov inneîs, kal Toórwv npóraypa rÔv Eùpevoðs 
maiðwv eias úo, ovveornkvias ékarépas É in- 


1 mi nâo: Õè oi . . . čvres Geer: eml mâoi è roùs . . . õi ras. 
? ráypaow Dindorf: Tiy ráĝw. 
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and an equal number of Thracians from the colonies 817 n.0. 


of the upper country. In front of all these he drew 
up forty-five elephants in a curved line with a suitable 
number of bowmen and slingers in the spaces between 
the animals. When Eumenes had made the left 
wing strong in this way, he placed the phalanx beside 
it. The outer end of this consisted of the mercen- 
aries, who numbered more than six thousand ; next 
were about five thousand men who had been equipped 
in the Macedonian fashion although they were of 
all races. 

28. After them he drew up the Macedonian Silver 
Shields, more than three thousand in number, un- 
defeated troops, the fame of whose exploits caused 
much fear among the enemy, and finally the men 
from the hypaspists,! more than three thousand, with 
Antigenes and Teutamus leading both them and the 
Silver Shields. In front of the whole phalanx he 
placed forty elephants, filling the spaces between 
them with light armed soldiers. On the right wing 
he stationed cavalry: next to the phalanx, eight 
hundred from Carmania led by the satrap Tlepolemus, 
then the nine hundred called the Companions and the 
squadron of Peucestes and Antigenes, which con- 
tained three hundred horsemen arranged in a single 
unit. At the outer end of the wing was Eumenes’ 
squadron with the same number of horsemen, and as 
an advance-guard for them two troops of Eumenes’ 
slaves, each composed of fifty mounted men, while at 


1 The difference, if any, between the hypaspists and the 
other heavy armed foot soldiers is not clear. Tarn (Hellenistic 
Military and Naval Developments, 17) suggests that the 
“ real distinction between the hypaspists and the phalanx 
was probably one of standing and recruitment; it was the 
difference between the Guards and the infantry of the line.” 
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newy nevrýkovra, kat nÀayias hvàarrovoas čžw 
ToŬ képaros eias TÉGGapas, èv als hoav imnreîs 
4 éniàekToL Õiakóoior. ywpis Òè ToóTwv anò nacôv 
TÔv innapyiðv èmAcÀeypévovs Tois TáX%eoL kal 
raîs pwpas imneîs tpiakociovs čornoe karómıv 
TOÔ mepi aùròv åyńparos. mapà Sè rův ÖÀnv ToÔ 
képartos Tdčw npoćéračev \éßġavras reooapákovra. 
ý òè nâoa Šüvajus v rv mept ròv Eùpevi 
metot pèv tpiopúpiot mevrakıioyiñiot, inneîs Šè 
é£akıayiň\ot ékaróv, ¿Àéńġavres ðè ékaròv teooa- 
peokaiðeka. 

29. `Avriyovos È’ èk peredpwv tóTwv karıĝwv 
Tv TÕv moàeuiwv rdéw mpòs traúryv dppoķóvrws 
Duekóaunoe Thv iav Šúvauıw. ópðv yàp TÒ TÕv 
evavriwv Õegiòv képas wxupwuévov Toîs Te Onpiois 
kal Toîs kpatiorois TV innéwv dvrérače tToùs Àa- 
$pordrovs TÕv innréwv, ot karà orópa pèv ġueÀ- 
Àov ġvyopayýoew dpaioi diaordávres, ék perafpoàñs 
òè daywveiohar kal Toórw TÔ Tpóntw moýsew 
änpakTtov TÕv évavríwv TOTO TÒ pépos ® pára 
2 èniotevov? čorņnoe © émi Toúrov roô képaros’ 
roús re èk Mnõiías kat IMaphvaias? åġinnorotóras 
kat Àoyyopópovs, vras èv xıàlovs, mehvkóras & 
eÓ npòs Tv èk perafpoàñs kàlow, é£ñs Sè rToùs 
darò Îaàdoons ovvavafeßnróras Tapavrívovs Šio- 
xiàious kal ðiakogiovs, êmiÀéKrTovus èv èvéðpais kal 
kaàðs ıakeévovs raîs eùvoiais mpòs aèróv, 


1 
2 


eniorevov Rhodoman : èriorevev. 
Toútov To xéparos Capps, traðra rs gdìayyos Post: 
tavrys ris pdàayyos. 

3 Iapôvaias Wesseling : Iapovàias. 

1 kàíow Capps, cp. Polybius, 18. 30. 4 àíois, ġ ès Toğmobe 
peraßoàý : rpícw. 
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an angle beyond the end of the wing and guarding it 317 s.c. 


were four troops, in which there were two hundred 
selected horsemen. IJn addition to these, three 
hundred men selected from all the cavalry commands 
for swiftness and strength were stationed by Eumenes 
behind his own squadron. Along the whole of the 
wing he drew up forty elephants. The entire army 
of Eumenes consisted of thirty-five thousand foot 
soldiers, sixty-one hundred horsemen, and one hun- 
dred and fourteen elephants.! 

29. As Antigonus looked down from a high posi- 
tion, he saw the battle line of his enemy. and disposed 
his own army accordingly. Seeing that the right 
wing of the enemy had been strengthened with the 
elephants and the strongest of the cavalry, he arrayed 
against it the lightest of his horsemen, who, drawn up 
in open order, were to avoid a frontal action but main- 
tain a battle of wheeling tactics and in this way thwart 
that part of the enemies’ forces in which they had 
the greatest confidence. On this wing he stationed 
the mounted archers and lancers from Media and 
Parthia, a thousand in number, men well trained in 
the execution of the wheeling movement ; and next 
he placed the twenty-two hundred Tarentines ? who 
had come up with him from the sea, men selected for 
their skill in ambushing, and very well disposed to 

1 To make these figures agree approximately with the 
totals of the separate units, we must either assume a con- 
siderable lacuna in chap. 27. 6 or 28. 1, or else suppose that 
the light armed troops numbered about 18,000 and are 
included in the total; the 28,000 foot soldiers of Antigonus 
(chap. 27. 1) include only those capable of standing in the 
phalanx (chap. 29. 3). 

2 The Tarentines were cavalrymen equipped with javelins. 


The connection with Tarentum is obscure, but Tarentine coins 
show such troops (A. Martin in Daremberg et Saglio, 2. 770). 
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roùs © àno Ọpvyias kal Avias yıiàiovs, roùs è 
perà Ilihwvos yiàiovs nmevrarociovs kal Toùs perà 
Avoaviov Evoroġópovs Terpakociovs, mi nâo Sè 
Toús tre ápoinmovs* vopaķčouévovs kal roùs èk 
3 TÔv vw kaToikoúvvrwv? OKTAKOOÍOVS. Kal TÒ pèv 
eùwvupov képas Úno roúrwv nàņpoĝro rv in- 
nméwv, v åndvrwv Ilibðwv eye Tùv Ñyepoviav: 
rv è netõðv mpôrot èv erdylnoav oi Eévot, 
mÀelovs õvres TÕv évvakıoyıÀiwv, ETà ÖÈ TOÚTOVS 
Aúkiot kai Iaupúot tpioygiio, mavroðaroi © 
ceis rà Makeðovkà kalðwràopévor màeiovs tTÕv 
òkrakiıoyiÀiwv, mi mâot è Makeðóves où moù 
eìdrrouvs rv òkrakıoyiÀlwv, oŬs Ewkev ’Avri- 
martpos kab?’ ôv kaipòv muets aneðeiyðny ris 
4 Bacideias. rôv © innéwv mpôroi pev oav émi 
Toĵ SeéLod képaros ouvvánrovtes Tf) páàayyı poho- 
pópot mavroðarol mevrakóoior, éčñs Sè Opåkes 
xio, mapà Sè rÕv ovppáywv mevrakóoiot, €xő- 
Levot è Troúrwv oi mposayopevÂĝévres éraîpot xí- 
Aot, Anuýrpiov ëyovtes hyeuóva ròv `Avriyóvov, 
rTóre mpórws uéMovra ouvvaywvibeobat TO matpi. 
B èm ärpov è roô képaros v Tò ypa rôv inTéwv 
tpiakociwv, pef’ Ôv kal aùròs ékiwðúveve’ Tpõ- 
raypa &è roúrwr" èr rÕv ibiwv maiðwv elat rpeîs 
úrñpyov kal raras oat napáňņdot, ovvaywvi- 


6 “ouévwv aùroîs Tapavrivwv ékaróv. mapàř ðè Tò 


x Sadiraois Wesseling : dobinrovs RV, åvôðirnovs XF. 

2? Fischer adds Opaxôv after karoxovvrwv, cp. chap. 27. 5. 
3 mpóraypa è roúrwv Wesseling, mpóraypa Šė roúrw Reiske: 

Tò Tráyua ÒE TOÔTO. 


4 igu Dindorf: toou s 


mapà Dindorf: mepi. 


1 One must suppose that each of these brought an extra 
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himself, the thousand cavalry from Phrygia and 317 s.c 


Lydia, the fifteen hundred with Pithon, the four 
hundred lancers with Lysanias, and in addition to all 
these, the cavalry who are called the “ two-horse 
men,” t and the eight hundred cavalry from the 
colonists established in the upper country. The left 
wing was made up of these cavalrymen, all of whom 
were under the command of Pithon. Of the infantry, 
more than nine thousand mercenaries were placed 
first, next to them three thousand Lycians and 
Pamphylians, then more than eight thousand mixed 
troops in Macedonian equipment, and finally nearly 
eight thousand Macedonians, whom Antipater had 
given him at the time when he was appointed regent 
of the kingdom. The first of the horsemen on the 
right wing adjacent to the phalanx were five hundred 
mercenaries .of mixed origin, then a thousand 
Thracians, five hundred from the allies, and next to 
them the thousand known as the Companions with 
Antigonus’ son Demetrius as commander, now about 
to fight in company with his father for the first time. 
At the outer end of the wing was the squadron of 
three hundred horsemen with whom Antigonus him- 
self was entering the battle. As an advance guard 
for these there were three troops from his own slaves, 
and parallel to them were as many units reinforced 
by a hundred Tarentines.? Along the whole wing he 
mount to the battle, as did the Tarentines who followed 
Philopoemen (Livy, 35. 28. 8). 

, The outer end of the wing consisted of the 300 horse 
under Antigonus in line with the cavalry previously men- 
tioned, an advance guard of three troops (of 50 men each ?) 
from the personal retinue of Antigonus, and a rearguard of 
three similar troops plus 100 Tarentines (cp. chap. 28. 3-4). 


The forces enumerated total 10,600 horse and 28,000 heavy 
infantry (cp. chap. 27. 1). 
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Képas nâv ¿férage Toùs kparioTovs Tõv édepdvrov 
Tpiárovrta, morýoas? èmkápmov, kal Tà raorý- 
parta Toúrwv _Svveniýpwoe Toîs pidoîs Táypaow 
emiàérrois: rÔv © AMwv Onpiwv rà màeceiw puèv 
rìs pdàayyos mpoéornoev, ðÀiya Sè perà rv in- 
7 méwv Tô êv rToîs eùwvúpois pépeor. torov è 
Tòv Tpórov ékráas rò ortparóneðov KaTéßawvev 
erì Toùs moñeplovs, Aoi morýoas Tùv Taw TÒ 
èv yàp Òeéiðv Képas, © páňora eriortevev, mTpo- 
eßádero, rò ©’ érepov Úneoreidaro, Sieyvwkòs ®© 
èv pvyopayeîv, © è craywvigeoha.? 

30. Erei è cúveyyvs QAÀAwv èyévero tà 
otparóneða Kal TÒ gúsonpov hpn nmap augo- 
Tépots, érnàddağav pèv ai ðvvdpes eradñag TÀco- 
várs, éońunyav è’ ot oamiykrat TÒ moàepkóv. 
npôro &' ot pera Ilibwvos imnmeîs, oTepeòv pev 
oùðev ovð’ agıðàoyov éxovres npóhpaypa nepil aù- 
TOUS, Úmepéxovres sè rôv åvTiTeTaypévwv TŐ TE 
màýber kal taîs eħagpõrnow, € èneipõvrTo xpýoaoða 
2 Toîs liors TpOTEpÁLOG, TÒ pèv våp KkaTà orópa 
Srarıvõuveveiw mpòs éàépavras oùk aoaàès évé- 
pov, mepunnevoavres òè Tò xépas kal mÀayiois 
eppadóvres mukvoîs roîs Béàeot karerirpwokov, 
aùrol èv Ôa TàS édagpórnras oùðèv máoyovres, 
peyda òè Pàdnrovres Toùs tà rà Bár pýr 
ekfa uvapévovs ýT , Švaywpeîv öTav karpòs 
3 mapayyeidy. Eùpevs Ò’ ópðv međovpevov TÒ Ké- 
pas TÔ nmàle rôv ådinnoroğoróv perenémparo 
nap Éùsduov roô rò Auv képaş ëyovros rToùs 
4 éìadporárovs rv innéwv, étayayav dè émit képas 

2 &' after morýoas deleted by Dindorf. 
3 $è ciaywvigeola: Fischer : & aywvileobar. 
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drew up the strongest thirty of the elephants, making 317 ».o 


a curved line, and he filled the intervals between them 
with selected light armed men. Most of the other 
elephants he placed before the phalanx, but a few 
were with the cavalry on the left wing. When he 
had drawn up the army in this fashion, he advanced 
down the hill against the enemy keeping an oblique 
front, for he thrust forward the right wing, in which 
he had most confidence, and held the left back, having 
determined to avoid battle with the one and to decide 
the contest with the other. 

30. When the armies were close to each other and 
the signal had been raised in each of them, the troops 
shouted the battle-cry alternately several times and 
the trumpeters gave the signal for battle. First 
Pithon’s cavalry, who had no stability or any advance- 
guard worth mentioning yet were superior to those 
arrayed against them in numbers and in mobility, 
began trying to make use of their own advantages. 
They did not consider it safe to make a frontal attack 
against elephants, yet by riding out around the wing 
and making an attack on the flanks, they kept inflict- 
ing wounds with repeated flights of arrows, suffering 
no harm themselves because of their mobility but 
causing great damage to the beasts, which because 
of their weight could neither pursue nor retire when 
the occasion demanded. When Eumenes, however, 
observed that the wing was hard pressed by the multi- 
tude of mounted archers, he summoned the most 
lightly equipped of his cavalry from Eudamus, who 
had the left wing. Leading the whole squadron in a 
flanking movement, he made an attack upon his 
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rův Aq raéw Toîs uèv pedoîs kai roîs eÀagpord- 
Tos tÔv innéwv cioéßadev eis roùs evavriovs, 
enaroàovhlovvrwv òè kai r@v Înpiwv paðiws rTpe- 
ỌJapevos toùs mept ròv IliÂwva rareðiwée péypi 

5 TiS únwpias. dua È ToúTois mparTopévois ovv- 
éßn ral roùs meboùs èf ikavòv èv xpõvov añay- 
yopaxeîv mpos, aAAÚAovs, TÒ òè TeÀcuTaîov ToAÀÕy 
meoóvrwv map áuporépos èmkparioa ToÙS Tap 
Eùueve? Teraypévovs rà Tàs TÕV åpyvpaomiðwv 

6 Makeðóvav aperás' orot yàp Tais èv ýArkiats 
HÒN npoepephrewav, dia è TO mhlos TÕV rvòv- 
vwy Srédepov rais Tópas kal Taîs eùxepias, 
WOTE pnõéva Súvaoða KaTÀ OTOA àv ßiav úno- 
orvat. io kal TOTE Tpiryidot pèv övres otovel 
oróõuwpa kaberorýkeroav naons ths Šuvdpews. 

7 "Avriyovos Ò ópðv TÓ Te eŭwvvpov Képas TÖV 
ibiwv nmepevyóras kal Tùy pdàayya nmâoav TetTpau- 
Lévnv tois uèv ovpBovàeðovow amoywpeîv mpòs Tùv 
ôpewùv Kal roùs anò tis pvyĵs cwtopévovs dva- 
Aaußávew, ãpavorov ëxovra TÒ Tepl aÙTòv pépos 
Tijs Õvvapews, où Tpocéoye, TO Õè Tapà TOÔ Karpoô 
Solévri TpoTEpÁpATI sef tôs xpnodpevos kal TODS 
pevyovras TÕV iiw ë čowoe kal TiS viens, čTuyev. 

got pè yàp åpyvpáomðes oi Tap ? Eùpeve? kal rò Aor- 
mòv mNjbos TÕv meķõv ws TÁXLOTO èrpéjato Toùs 
åvtiTeraypévovs, èrneðiwkev BÉXPt ts êyyvré- 

9 pas? úrwpias CEJ ’ Avríyovos yevopévov raorýpa- 
Tos èv TÌ TÕv Toàeuiwv tTáéet Õunmevoas pépet TÖV 
innéwv évéßadev eis mÀayiovs roùs mepi ròv Eù- 


1 dày Wesseling : oÀiynv. 

2 eyyvrépas F, mpórepor RX, Fischer (who obelizes it and 
suggests moppwrTepov). 
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opponents with light armed soldiers and the most 317 s.c. 


lightly equipped of the cavalry. Since the elephants 
also followed, he easily routed the forces of Pithon, 
and pursued them to the foothills. At the same time 
that this was going on, it so happened that the in- 
fantry for a considerable time had been engaged in a 
battle of phalanxes, but finally, after many had fallen 
on both sides, Eumenes’ men were victorious because 
of the valour of the Macedonian Silver Shields. These 
warriors were already well on in years, but because 
of the great number of battles they had fought they 
were outstanding in hardihood and skill, so that no 
one confronting them was able to withstand their 
might. Therefore, although there were then only 
three thousand of them, they had become, so to speak, 
the spearhead of the whole army. 

Although Antigonus saw that his own left wing had 
been put to flight and that the entire phalanx had 
been defeated, he did not heed those who advised him 
to retire to the mountains and furnish a rallying point 
for those who escaped from the rout, while keeping 
the part of the army under his immediate command 
an unbroken unit; but rather, by cleverly taking 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the situa- 
tion, he both saved the fugitives and gained the 
victory. For as soon as Ẹumenes’ Silver Shields and 
the remaining body of his infantry had routed those 
who opposed them, they pursued them as far as the 
nearer hills ; but Antigonus, now that a break was 
thus caused in the line of his enemy, charged through 
with a detachment of cavalry, striking on the flank 
the troops who had been stationed with Eudamus on 


1 None were less than sixty years of age (chap. 41. 2). 
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10 ĝapov Terayuévovs emt To Àaoð képaros. TayÙ 
Sè ià rò mapdðofov rpeğduevos roùs èvavriovs 
kal moàdoùs dveàùwv ianéorerÀe TÕv inméwv TOÙS 
eìadpordrtovs kal Ùd Toúrwv dvekaàéoaro Toùs 
peúyovras ral mapà Thv únmwpiav maw eis tdw 
karéornoev. kat yàp oi mepl ròv Eùuevĝ mvôóuevor 
Tùy rv iiwv rporùv àvekadoðvro t) odàmyyi 
Toùs wkovras, oneVdovres Ponhoat roîs mept 
rov Eŭðapov. 

31. "Hôn è rs ğpas oğons mepi Aúyvav ddas 
djpoórTepot Toùs heúyovras dvaraàeodpevoi maÀw 
mâoav é£érarrov Tùv Õúvapuv’ Tocavrns pidoveikias 
Úmñpxov màńpeis oùx ot orpaTnyot óvov, dÀÀà Kal 
2 Tà mnài rõv dyaviouévwv. Ts Öè vukròs oŭğons 
alĝpiov kal mavoeàńvov kal trÕv Õuvdpewv avti- 
mapayovoðv dÀńàais ws àv év rérrapoi mÀébpois 
ó pógos rõv õmàwv kal rõv innmwv’ ó ġpvaypòs 
èv yepoiv éðóre nâo elvai Toîs dvrirerayuévois. 
ws ðe mapáyovres dnéoyov anò trv èv T uåxn 
mentTwkórwv s Tpidkovra oraĝiovs, ý èv æpa 
kateàdußavev pecovýktios, kakðs è Õrékewro 
auoõrepor ıd re Tùv óðormopiav kal Tùv èv TÂ 
3 paxn kakorndlherav, črt Ôè Tùv doiriav, wore vay- 
kdoðnoav dpépevor Ts paxs karaorparoneðet- 
oar. Eùpevýs pèv oĝv eneyeipet dvağevyvýeiw èm 
TÕvV vekpõv, omeóðwv kpareîv Tis Tovrwv àvaipé- 
oews kal Thv vikyy dvappioßirnrTov nepimorýoa- 
oĝÎau. où mpoceyóvrwv è ræv otTparıwrtTõÕv, AÀÀà 
Bouwrwv èml rhv iliav dnoorkevùv dvaywpeîv pa- 
kpàv anéyovoav Ņvaykdoðy meiobivar TÔ mÀýber 

1 & added by Wesseling. 
t imrwv Wesseling : imréwv. 
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the left wing. Because the attack was unexpected, 317 2.0. 


he quickly put to flight those who faced him, destroy- 
ing many of them ; then he sent out the swiftest of 
his mounted men and by means of them he assembled 
those of his soldiers who were fleeing and once more 
formed them into a line along the foothills. As soon 
as Eumenes learned of the defeat of his own soldiers 
he recalled the pursuers by a trumpet signal, for he 
was eager to aid Eudamus. 

31. Although it was already lamp-lighting time, 
both rallied their fleeing troops and began to put 
their entire forces in battle order once more, such 
zeal for victory filled not only the generals but also 
the mass of the contestants. Since the night was 
clear and lighted by a full moon and the armies 
were forming parallel to each other at a distance 
of about four plethra,! the clatter of arms and the 
snorting of the horses seemed close at hand to all 
the contestants. But as they were moving from 
column into line, being distant about thirty stades? 
from those who had fallen in the battle, the hour 
of midnight overtook them, and both armies were 
so exhausted by marching, by their suffering in 
the battle, and by lack of food, that they were 
forced to give up the battle and go into camp. 
Eumenes undertook to march back to the dead, 
desiring to control the disposal of the bodies and to 
put his claim to victory beyond dispute. When, how- 
ever, the soldiers would not listen to him, insisting 
with shouts that they return to their own baggage 
train, which was some distance away, he was forced 
to yield to the majority ?; for he was not able to 


2 400 feet. 2? About three and one-half miles, 
3 Cp. Nepos, Eumenes, 8, 10. 
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4oğre yàp Tos orpariwrtais Öuvaròv Åv mkpôs 
èniripâv åupioßnrovvrwv nov ris orparnyias, 
oŬTe TÒV Karpov émrýðeov éwpa roàdbeiw rtoùs 
åneoûvras. ó ’Avríyovos Toùvavríov xwpis 
Sqpaywyias BeBaiws ë xwv TÀV ýyepoviav eßraoarto 
pèv TÒ nAñbos eml rÕv vekpõv oTtpatToneðedoa, 
kúpos Sè yevóuevos TiS ToÚTwV rapis hupopýrer 
rìs virns, dnoawópevos mportepeîv èv Taîs páxus 
5 ro rôv meoóvrwv Kupieðoar. dvypéðnoav © èv TÅ 
Láxn Tv èv ’`Avriyóvov retol èv eis Tpioyiàiovs 
ÉTTAKOCIOVS, inTETS ÕÈ MEVTÝKOVTA TÉOTAPES, Tpav- 
patiar © èyévovro màciovs TÕv TeTpakıoyiiwv' 
rv © 'Evuevoôs čneoov metot pèv mevrakóooi 
TeooapákovTa, inneîs dÀiyot TavTeÀðs, Tpav- 
pariar Ò èyévovro mÀeciovs Tõv evvarosiwv. 

32. 0 ® ’ Avríyovos perà TÀ êk TÎS páxNs 
ånoyøópnow òpôv ToÙs orpatuóras åĝvpoôvras 
Sréyvw Tùův Tayiornv avaķčevyvýew ws TOppWTÁTW 
Tõv moàepiwv. Bovàðpevos © eütwvov nmorjoa 
TÀv Súvapuv mpòs TÀV amoyópqow TOÙS pè Ttpav- 
parias ka Tà Bapórara tìg dnookevis npoan- 
coTerdev cis Twa Tõv mÀnoiov módewv, ToÙs Sè 
vekpoùs Ki huépa Odijas kal Tapakataoy®v Tòv 
mapà tõv moàepiwv Ñ Ñkovra Kýpvka mepi TS TÕV 
vekpôv åvarpésewsS, naphyyede TÎS æpas Sernvo- 
2 moreîolas. ris & ýuépas Sreàlovons Tòv pèv 
Kýpvka åmémephe, Šovs eis Tùv aŭpıov TÀv dvaí- 
peow, aùròs sè TpĚTNS pvàarñs åpxouévņs av- 
élevée petà náons TS Švvápews kat ovvróvovs 
TAS mopelas TOLoÚLEVosS ANÉOTI) pèv TÕV ToÀepiwv 
Larpdáv, oye è xwpav årepaiav eis dvdàņpıv ToÔ 

1 ånénemjpe Dindorf: énreppe. 
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punish the soldiers severely when there were many 8317 s.o. 


who disputed his right to command, and he saw that 
the time was not suitable for chastising those who 
disobeyed. On the other hand, Antigonus, who 
firmly held the command without need of courting 
popular favour, forced his army to make camp by the 
bodies ; and since he gained control of their baria], 
he claimed the victory, declaring that to possess the 
fallen is to be victorious in battle. In this battle 
three thousand seven hundred foot and fifty-four 
horse from the army of Antigonus were slain and 
more than four thousand men were wounded ; five 
hundred and forty of Eumenes’ infantry and very few 
of his cavalry fell, and the wounded were more than 
nine hundred. 

32. When after leaving the battle Antigonus saw 
that his men were disheartened, he decided to move 
as far as possible from the enemy with the utmost 
speed. Wishing to have the army unencumbered for 
the retirement, he sent the wounded men and the 
heaviest part of the baggage ahead to one of the 
neighbouring cities. He began to bury the dead at 
dawn and detained the herald who had come from the 
enemy to treat for the recovery of the bodies ? ; and 
he ordered his men to eat dinner at once. When 
the day had passed he sent the herald back, assigning 
the removal of the bodies to the next morning, but he 
himself at the beginning of the first watch broke camp 
with the whole army, and by making forced marches 
withdrew a long distance from the enemy and gained 

1 CP., e.g. Book 17. 68.4; Justin, 6. 6. 10; Xenophon, 
Hellenica, 7. 5. 26. 

2 This was to prevent Eumenes from discovering that 


Antigonus’ losses were far greater than his own (Polyaenus, 
4. 6. 10). 
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orparonéðov’: Sıývvoe yàp čws Taudpyawv ris 
Mnôias, oons rs xópas únò IMibwva kal Suva- 
pés peydàais Õuvauesi mpòs ciarpophv Sapıňðs 
dnravra yopņyĵoa. Eùpevýs Sè ŝia rôv karaoké- 
mwv mulóuevos råv àvaywpnow tTÕv mept ’Avri- 
yovov roô pèv Subre anéory ià rò kal Toùs 
iòiovs orparuóras èv dorig kal kakonabeiais 
peyáais yeyovévar, mept Sè rv dvaipeoiw TÔv 
rereÀeurnkórwv yevóuevos meei ris rañs 
peyadonrperðs. évlða Sù ovvéßn yevéoðat mpâôypa 
mapdðofov kal moù rõv map “Enot vopipwv 
efnàaypévov. 

33. Kyreùs yàp ó rõv êk rûs `Ivðicñs amnvry- 
kóta otparnyðs dvnpéðn uèv èv TÌ uáxn aunpôs 
dyaviodpevos, méme è úo yuvaîrkas ovvako- 
Àovbovoas èv rÔ orparonéðw, rùv pèv veðyapov, 
Tùv è odiyois éreot mpórepov ovvoikýoacav, dp- 
porépas Sè ¢ıidoorópyws mpòs aùròv ðıarerpévas. 
ovros è maaro vóuov mapà roîs `Ivõoîs roùs 
yapoðvras kal tràs yapovpévas naphévovs pů Šta 
ris rv yovéwv kpioews moreîohat Tòv ydápov, dÀÀà 
neicavras AÀAÀjÀovs, ròv èv čurpoobev ypóvov tîs 
pvnorelas yevopévns Šia vewrépwv Ttaîs HÀrkiais 
ùs émi moù ouvéßawe Sianinrew tràs kpioceis kal 
Tayù perauedopévwv duporépwv noàààs rÔv yuvar- 
kôv iapheipeolar kai Sè akpaoiav hiñooropyeîv 
érépovs, TÉ\os Sè uù) Šuvapévas eùoxnuóvws dro- 
Arety roùs é£ dapxñs mpokpibévras Sià pappárwv 
dvapeîy Toùs ouvoikoðvras, kal Tv xópav È’ oùk 
ôìyas apoppàs aùraîs oðvai, mods Kal moi- 
kias pépovoav phaprikàs Suvdpeis, èé dv èvias 
npooypwobeioas póvov roîs éðéopaow Ñ mornpi- 
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an unplundered country in which to refresh his sol- 317 s.o. 


diers. He went, indeed, as far as Gamarga! in 
Media, a land that was subject to Pithon and that was 
able to supply great armies abundantly with every- 
thing needed for their support. When Eumenes 
learned through scouts of the departure of Antigonus, 
he refrained from following him because his own 
soldiers also had lacked food and had suffered great 
hardship ; but he attended to the taking up of the 
dead and saw to it that they received a magnificent 
burial. Then an event took place that was amazing 
and very different from Greek custom. 

33. Ceteus, the general of the soldiers who had 
come from India, was killed in the battle after fighting 
brilliantly, but he left two wives who had accom- 
panied him in the army, one of them a bride, the 
other married to him some years before, but both of 
them loving him deeply. It is an ancient custom 
among the Indians that the men who marry and the 
maidens who are married do not do so as a result of 
the decision of their parents but by mutual persua- 
sion. Formerly, since the wooing was done by 
persons who were too young, it often happened that, 
the choice turning out badly, both would quickly 
regret their act, and that many wives were first 
seduced, then through wantonness gave their love 
to other men, and finally, not being able without 
disgrace to leave the mates whom they had first 
selected, would kill their husbands by poison. The 
country, indeed, furnished no few means for this, 
since it produced many and varied deadly poisons, 
some of which when merely spread upon the food or 


1 Probably identical with Gadamala (chap. 37. 1). Neither 
the location nor the correct form of the name is certain. 
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3 ois emihépew tùy amwàcrav, émimodatoúons òè rfs 
pgõiovpyias kal moàðv davaipovuévwv roĝrov Tòv 
Tpórov, með) koùdtovres tàs aitias TÔv kakÔv 
oùk hòvvýðnoav ånorpépa tàs dAÀas Tõv aðin- 
ártwv, vópov čĵeoav mws cvykatakaiwvrat Toîs 
TereÀevrnkóow åvõpáow ai yvvaîres mÀùv TÔv 
eykúwv À TtÕv èxovoðv rékva, Tiv òè BÙ Povào- 
Lévy TÔ òöyuaTı nebapyeiv xýpav pèv civar ðA 
TéÀovs kal fvorôv kat TÕv Mw vopipwv etpye- 
galai Sià mavròs ðs doeßoðoav. rovrwv ðè voo- 
Berqlévrwv eis TOÙVavTiov TÙV napavopiav tv 
yvvukôv perapadeîy gouvéßn: ià yàp Tv úmep- 
Boùy ris åtıpías, ékdorns nopevoúons é ékovoiws 
Tòv ÎdvarTov, où uóvov npovoeîobar ris Tv suvo- 
KkoúvTrwv dohañcias wS KOWTS oÙ0Ns, AAAA kal Tpos 
ddàas åpudâoĝai kabárep únèp tis peyierns 
cùðoćias. 

“O kal róre ouvéßnņ' roð yàp vópov uíav 
kedeúovros ovykarakdeoðai mapoav appórepa 
mpòs tv To Kyréws raġúv, úmėp toô ovvano- 
2 Îaveîv ws úrèp apiortiov ovppioTipovpevar. TÖV 
òè oTparnyâv Srarpwóvrwv Ñ vewTépa pèv àn- 
epaivero Tġv éTépav čykvov evar KaÌ òrd ToôTo uÀ 
úvachaı ypýoacðar r© vóuw, ń ôe npeopvrépa 
Sıxarórepov ånepaivero elvai TÀ Tpoéyovoav Toîs 
xpóvois Tpoéxew kal TÅ TuÑ Ka yap èm tÔv 
aw årávrwv bewpeîobar Toùs Tpeoßvrépovs 
ToÀÙ TpoéxovTas TtÕv VEwTÉpWV eis _Èvrporhy kal 
3 Tiuuýv. oi © ov otparņyol ià tây pareveoða 
Ôuvapévwv yvővres Tův npeoßurépav čykvov osav 
npoékpwav Thv vewrépav. oô ovpßavros ù pèv 

1 pèv eîvar MSS., Fischer, péveiw Dindorf. 
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the wine cups cause death. But when this evil be- 817 s.o 


came fashionable and many were murdered in this 
way, the Indians, although they punished those 
gvilty of the crime, since they were not able to deter 
the others from wrongdoing, established a law that 
wives, except such as were pregnant or had children, 
should be cremated along with their deceased hus- 
bands, and that one who was not willing to obey this 
law should not only be a widow for life but also 
be entirely debarred from sacrifices and other re- 
ligious observances as unclean.! When these laws 
had been established, the lawlessness of the women 
changed into the opposite, for as each one because of 
the great loss of caste willingly met death, they not 
only cared for the safety of their husbands as if it 
were their own, but they even vied with each other 
as for a very great honour. 

34. Such rivalry appeared on this occasion. Al- 
though the law ordered only one of Ceteus’ wives to 
be cremated with him, both of them appeared at his 
funeral, contending for the right of dying with him 
as for a prize of valour. When the generals under- 
took to decide the matter, the younger wife claimed 
that the other was pregnant and for that reason could 
not take advantage of the law ; and the elder asserted 
that more justly should the one who had the pre- 
cedence in years have precedence also in honour, for 
in all other matters those who are older are regarded 
as having great precedence over the younger in 
respect and in honour. The generals, ascertaining 
from those skilled in midwifery that the elder was 
pregnant, decided for the younger. When this 


1 This same origin of the custom of suttee is given in 
Strabo, 15. 1. 30 (cp. also 15. 1. 62). 
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dnorvyoðoa rs kpisews dme perà kàavôpoô, 
karapphéaca TÒ mepi TÙv nepon dòna kal tàs 
tpixyas onapádocovoa, kabanepei twos ovugpopâs 
peyáàns npoonyyepévns: ý Õè emi TÅ viky mepi- 
xapůs damje mpòs Tùv mupáv, otrepavovuévņ pèv 
Litpas Úno TÕv oikeiwv yuvakÕv, kekoounpévn şè 
ianpenðs orep eils Tiva ydpov npoeréuneTo nò 
Tv ovyyevðv, QÕóvTrwv Üuvov eis Tùv aperùv aù- 
aris. os è èyyùs êyevýðn trÕs mupâs, mepiarpov- 
Lévy Tòv kóguov éavrtíjs ĝteðiðov Toîs oikelois Kat 
hidois, ws äv eino Tis, karadeinovoa Tois dyan®oı 
uvnueîov. ó ÔÈ kóopos v mep pèv tàs yeîpas 
Sakrvàiwv nAñlos evðeðeuévwv Aibois modureàéot 
kal màayuévois rToîs xpõpaci, mepi è TÀùv 
kepaàùv ypvoðv dorepiokwv oùk oÀiyos apıiðpòs 
mavroðarois Aibois Srerànuuévaw, mepi Sè Tòv 
Tpáxņàov ðpuwv nlos, rv èv édaoocvwv, Tv 
êk ToÔ kar odiyov det kaf únmépheow peikóvwv. 
5 TÒ ÔÈ Tedevraîov donmacapévy Toùs oikeiovs Únò 
Taðeàdoð pèv émi Tv mupàv dveßıßdáoðn, únò &è 
To cuvõpapóvros mi rùův ÎÔéav màńÂovs bavpa- 
6 obeîoa karéortpepev hpwikðs röv Biov: ý pèv yàp 
Súvajus èv roîs ônàois nâoa npiv änreobðat Tùv 
mupav Tpis mepihÀbev, aùrùt Sè ravðpi mapakàı- 
Oeîoa kal karà Tùv Toô wupòs puy oùðepiav pw- 
viv àyevv npoepévņ npoekaàéoaro tÕv ópavtwwv 
Toùs pev els eov, Toùs è eis Úreppoàùv ènai- 
vav. où pv aÀX čvor rôv ‘EMývwv èneripwv 
Toîs vopipors ùs aypiois odot kal yaderoîs. 
7 “O © Eùpevůs anò tjs Tv Teredevryrórwv 
tadis yevópevos dvéķevćev èk rôv IMaparrákwv 
1 7e after ĉaxrvàkuv deleted by Dindorf. 
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happened, the one who had lost the decision departed 317 ».o. 


weeping, rending the wreath that was about her head 
and tearing her hair, just as if some great disaster had 
been announced to her ; but the other, rejoicing in 
her victory, went off to the pyre crowned with fillets 
that her maidservants bound upon her head, and 
magnificently dressed as if for a wedding she was 
escorted by her kinsfolk, who sang a hymn in honour 
of her virtue. As she drew near the pyre, she stripped 
off her ornaments and gave them to her servants and 
friends, leaving keepsakes, as one might say, to those 
who loved her. These were the ornaments: upon 
her hands a number of rings set with precious stones 
of various colours, about her head no small number 
of golden stars interspersed with stones of every kind, 
and about her neck numerous necklaces, some of 
them smaller, the others each a little larger in a 
constant progression. Finally, after taking leave of 
the household, she was assisted to mount the pyre by 
her brother, and while the multitude that had 
gathered for the spectacle watched with amazement, 
she ended her life in heroic fashion. For the entire 
army under arms marched three times about the pyre 
before it was lighted, and she herself, reclining beside 
her husband and letting no ignoble cry escape her 
during the onset of the fire, stirred some of those who 
beheld her to pity, others to extravagant praise. 
Nevertheless some of the Greeks denounced the 

custom as barbarous and cruel. 
When Eumenes had completed the burial of the 
dead, he moved the army from among the Parae- 
2 darepioxwv Wesseling : dorepiopv. 


? Sierdnupévwv Wesseling : Srednupévos. 
1 aùrù Dindorf: aùr. 
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eis rhv Taßyvýv, oĝoav årépaiov ral Svvauévnyv 

8 ndvra apii Tais ðvvdpeoi mapéyeoðar. dtméyew 
Sè ouvéßawe Thv ywpav raúryv Tv mept ”Avriyo- 
vov ià uèv Tis oikovuévns mopevouévw orabuoùs 
eikoot névre, Ša è rûs èpńpov ral åvýðpov 
otabpoùs évvéa. oi pèv oĝv mept Eùuevi ral 
Tòv `Avriyovov Tocoðrov Ahàww Õorôres év 
Tovrtois Toîs rTóTois mapeyeipa%ov dpa kal ràs 
Svvápeis aveàdußavov. 

35. Kara è riv Eùpórmyv Kdoavðpos èv èv 
Hedorowvjow Teyéav moMoprôv rai mvlópevos 
Týv re `Oìvumiáðos rkdloðov ecis Maresoviav kal 
Tiv Eùpvõikns kai Diinrmov To BaoiMéws åval- 
peow, éri è rà mepi ròv Ióàda raðeàdoô rádov 
ovußeßnkóra mpòs pėv roùs Teyedras Sedúoaro, 
Thv Òè dúvapuv dvañaßàv mpoñyev emi Mareðovlav, 
kara\màv Toùs ovupdyovs èv moààñ Tapayf' 
épnòpeve yap raîs év Hedorowýow móňcow 
”AAéEavspos ó Iodurépyovros yaw orparóreŝðov. 

2 Airwàot è yapieolat Bovàduevor TA Te Ovu- 
mdòðı Kal [Eodurépyovre rà mept ràs Túdas 
orevà katTeàdpovro kai TÕs mapõðov rv Kdoavðpov 
dnékàeioav. Ò ðe Bidteohar uèv mpòs Tórovs vo- 
eußóàovs daréyvw, mapaokevaoduevos Sè mÀoîa 
kai oyeðias ëk re ris Eùßolas kal ris Aorpiõos 

3 emepaiwoe TÅv Õúvapuv eis riv Qerra\lav. droúwv 
Sè mepi tùy Ieppapiav npokabioða? Moivurép- 
xovra perà orparonéðov Kaay uèv ådréoreihe 
atparnyòv perà Ŝvvápews, mpoordas Šiaroepeîv 
Toîs pera Iloàvrépyovros. Aewias è rà orevà 


1 qà mep . . . ráĝov RX, Fischer, rà mepi tåðeàġoð kal ròv 
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taceni into Gabenê, which was unplundered and 317 s c. 


capable of supplying everything in abundance for the 
armies. It happened that this country was a twenty- 
five days’ march from Antigonus if one went through 
inhabited country, but if one went through waterless 
desert, a march of nine days. In these regions and 
at this distance from each other Eumenes and Anti- 
gonus passed the winter and at the same time re- 
freshed their men.! 

35. In Europe ? when Cassander, who was besieg- 
ing Tegea in the Peloponnesus, learned of the return 
of Olympias to Macedonia and of the murder of 
Eurydicê and King Philip, and moreover what had 
befallen the tomb of his brother 1ollas, he came to 
terms with the people of Tegea and set out for Mace- 
donia with his army, leaving his allies in complete 
confusion ; for Polyperchon’s son Alexander with an 
army was waiting to attack the cities of the Pelopon- 
nesus. The Aetolians, who wished to please Olympias 
and Polyperchon, had occupied the pass at Thermo- 
pylae and barred Cassander from the passage. Cas- 
sander decided against forcing his way through this 
region, which was difficult to attack, but he secured 
boats and barges from Euboea and Locris and trans- 
ported his army to Thessaly. Hearing that Polyper- 
chon and his army were in position in Perrhaebia, he 
dispatched his general Callas with an army, ordering 
him to carry on the war with Polyperchon. Deinias, 


1 The winter of 317/16. Continued in chap. 37. 1. 
2 Continued from chap. 11. 9. 
For all these events cp. chap. 11. 8. 


'Ióàov rádov F, zà mepi ròv dðeàdòv kal ròv 'IóMov ráġov 
Dindorf. 
2 nporubiobar Wesseling: mpoorabĝobar 
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nporaraànpópevos, dnavrýoas Toîs ór’ °’Oìvumd- 
Sos éfanooradeîot orparwras Eplaoe TÔv mapé- 
4 õaw xupieúoas. °Oàvumàs Sè nvhouévy Káoavðpov 
perà peydàns vvdpews mànoiov elva Tis Make- 
õovias, 'Apıorõóvovv puèv àréðeite atparnyórv, 
5 keàeúoaoa Sianoàepeiv roîs mepi Káoavôpov, aùr) 
Sè maphAbev eis Iúsvav ëyovoa ròv viðv ròv 
’AÀcédvõpov kal ùv unrépa aùroô ‘Pwtdvyv kal 
Oerradovirny Thv Diàinrov roô 'Apivrov bvya- 
Tépa, mpòs è Tovrois Aybáuerdv Te Thv Alarĝov 
Bvyarépa roô Baoiéws rôv 'Hrepwrâv, Túppov 
Sè roô mpòs ‘Pwuaiovs Üorepov moeuhoavros 
dõeàdýv, kai tràs 'Arráìov Îvyarépas, duolws Š 
kal rõv dMwv rv dérodoywrárav piàwv ros 
ovyyeveîs, dor’ dbporobivar mepi aùrhv mAÑbos pèv 
mod owpdrwv, axypelwv &’ els móàcuov rÕv mel- 
orwv: oùè yàp rpopis ikavòv fv ràñlos rois 
6 péňÀovot moNopkiav Ýnouévew modvypóviov. ðv 
ándávrwv mpóðņàov eyóvrwv ròv kivôvvov oùĝèv 
rrov evraôla Sıiéyvw pévew, eìrilovoa aùr 
PBonbýoew karà Odàacoav ‘EdMývwv re kal Maxe- 
7 vav moňdoús. ovvioav © aùri rv r’ èf 'Ap- 
Bpaxias imnméwv riwès kal rv mepi mv avà) 
ciwbórawv Siarplhew orparıwrðv oi mÀeiovs, ër 
Sè rôv uera lloàvrépyovros éàepávræv oi kara- 
deiphévres: rôv pèv yàp äMwv npiwr? rarà 
TÀ Tpotépav éuBoàùv eis Maredoviav Káoavðpos 
eKxekvpieúker. 

36. “Os róre Sreàbav rà xarà Ieppapiav orevà 
kat mapayevópevos rànoiov rûs Ilúðvns rùv pèv 
mów mepieyapárwoev èk Îaàdrrys eis Odìarrav, 
napà Sè rõv ovppayeõv Bovàouévwv uerenéunero 
826 
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however, in order to occupy the passes, went to meet 8317 s.o. 


the soldiers who had been sent out by Olympias and 
gained control of the defiles ahead of them. But 
Olympias, on learning that Cassander and a large 
army were near Macedonia, designated Aristonoüs 
general, ordering him to fight Cassander, and she 
herself went to Pydna accompanied by the following : 
Alexander’s son, his mother Roxanê, and Thessa- 
lonicê, daughter of Philip son of Amyntas; also Deï- 
dameia, daughter of Aeacides king of the Epirotes 
and sister of that Pyrrhus who later fought against 
the Romans, the daughters of Attalus, and finally the 
kinsfolk of Olympias’ other more important friends. 
Thus there were gathered about her a large number 
of persons, but persons for the most part useless in 
war ; and there was not a sufficient supply of food for 
people who were about to endure a very long siege. 
Although the risk involved in all these circumstances 
was clear, none the less she decided to remain there, 
hoping that many Greeks and Macedonians would 
come to her aid by sea. She had with her some of 
the Ambracian horse and most of the soldiers who 
were accustomed to serve about the court, also those 
of Polyperchon’s elephants that remained, for Cas- 
sander had gained possession of the rest of the ele- 
phants in his previous expedition into Macedonia. 
36. Cassander, going through the passes of Per- 
rhaebia and arriving near Pydna, surrounded the city 
from sea to sea with a stockade and requisitioned 


1 Cp. Book 18. 75. 1. Except for these two incidental 
references there is no evidence for this expedition. 


1 §è Dindorf: re. 
2 ôv after mmpiwv deleted by Dindorf. 
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vas kal Bén mavroðara Kai unyavás, Šiavooŭú- 
pevos moNopkeîv roùs per °’Oìvumidõos kal karà 
2 yi kal karà Îdàaocav. nvlópevos ®© Ailakiðnv 
Tòv 'Hrepwrâv Baoiàéa perà õvuvdpews pédew 
Ponbýoew ’ Oàvumidðt, otparnyòv étémempev ’ Atap- 
piar, oùs otparóneðov kal ovvráčas d dnavrâv roîs 
3 'Hrepóras, o rayù TÒ mpoorayhèv morýoavros 
kal Tàs e£ ’ Hrreipov mapóðovs npokaraňapopévov 
ouvéßņ ròv Alakðnv rpakrov yevéoðar. kal yàp 
Tò nANlos rôv Hrepwrôv dkovoiws orparevoev 
êm. Makxeðovias kal ordow èroiet karà Tv map- 
epßoàńv: ð è Alariðns èk mavròs rpõrov ßov- 
Aópevos Bonbeîv Ovma roùs èv dàdorpiws 
ciareiuévovs dréìvoe rijs orpareias, roùs è ovy- 
kivôuvevew Bovàouévovs avañaßav mpobvuiav pèv 
eiye roô iakwðuveveiw, oùk adtiópayos © Ñv 
©s äv ðàiyov rkaraňeàceiupévov To mept aùròv 
4 ovorýpartos. ot è ywpiobévres rõv Hrepwrõv 
eis TàS marpiðas kareoraciacav ånóvra rtòv ßa- 
cÀéa kal kow® Sóyparı „$vyiw avro katayvóv- 
Tes mpòs Káoavôpov è énorýoavrto ovppayíav. ÖTep 
oùðénorTe yevéoðar cvvéßn KATA TÙV “Hrerpov ap 
o Neorróàepos ð 'AxıAéws ¿ßacidevoe TÌsS xw- 
pas’ del yàp maîs mapa marpòs Siaðeyópevos TYV 
Svuvaoreiav évanébvnore raîs Baciàeiais pépi TÔv- 
d ôe rÕv kupôv. Kacávõpov è mapañaßóvros Tùův 
"Hrepov rÅ ovupayxig kal méppavros cis aùrùv 
emiueànrhv dua ral ortparņnyòðv Avkiorov ot 
nmpórepov karà Makeðoviav diordtovres mepi tiS 
ovupayías dnrýàmoav pèv Trà Kar 'Oìvumidõa 
npáypara, rT® è Kacdvõpw npocébevro. pâs © 
oŭoņs aùr Ponleias ris mapà Iloàvrépyovros 
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ships, missile weapons of all sorts, and engines of war 817 s.o 


from those who wished to become his allies, with the 
intention of laying siege to Olympias by land and sea.! 
Being informed that Aeacides king of the Epirotes 
was about to come to the aid of Olympias with an 
army, he sent out Atarrhias as general, giving him an 
army and ordering him to meet the Epirotes. Atar- 
rhias carried out his orders quickly and by occupying 
the passes from Epirus succeeded in holding Aeacides 
inactive. Indeed, most of the Epirotes set out for 
Macedonia against their will and were mutinying in 
the camp ; and Aeacides, who wished at all costs to 
aid Olympias, by releasing from the army those who 
were disaffected and taking those who wished to share 
the fortunes of war with him, although he showed his 
zeal for a fight to a finish, was not a match for his 
opponents because few of his army remained. Those 
of the Epirotes who went back to their native land 
rebelled against their absent king, condemned him to 
exile by a public decree, and made an alliance with 
Cassander. This was something that had never 
happened in Epirus from the time when Neoptolemus 
the son of Achilles was king of the land ; for sons had 
always succeeded to their fathers’ authority and had 
died on the throne up to this time. Cassander re- 
ceived Epirus in his alliance and sent Lyciscus to it as 
regent and general, at which the people throughout 
Macedonia who had previously held apart from the 
alliance abandoned the fortunes of Olympias in de- 
spair and joined themselves to Cassander. Her only 
hope of aid was from Polyperchon, and this was also 


1 The siege began in the early part of the winter of 317/16. 
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6 ouvéßņ xal raóryv ovvrpißivat napaðótws: å unexpectedly crushed; for when Callas, who had been 317 ».c. 


yàp únò Kaodvõpov meupheis orparnyòs Kádas 
eneth mAnoiov yevópevos toô Hoàurépyovros kar- 
eorparonéðevoev év t IHeppaipia, Srépheipe TÕv 
per aùroÔ orparwrõv Tos mÀelorTovs yphua- 
aw, Oare öÀiyovus rToùs udora maorToùs ano- 
Aceiphivar. ai pèv ov 'Oìuumdõos àrides èv 
dÀiyw xpõvw roðTov ròv Tpórov èranrewwbnoav. 
37. Karà Sè rhv 'Aoiav °Avriyovos pèv yerd- 
twv èv Taðaudàors tis Mnõias kal bewpõv Tùv 
éauroî Súvajuv doleveorépav oðoav rís TV Toe- 
piwv čanevðev dveàniorws aùroîs èmbéobai kal 
kataorparņnyĵoa. èrúyyavov & oÛTtot TÙùv yer- 
paciav čyovres év nmoàdoîs pépeoi Sietevyuévny, 
Dor éviovs dm’ AMńAwv dnéyew óõòv huepðv éé. 
27ò èv oôv à Tis olkouvpévys opas öðorropeîv 
daneðokiuaoce à rò Kal parpàv elvat kal rToîs 
moàeuiois eùledpnrov, rò è roàpioar Sià TÎs 
ephpov kal avúðpov mpodyeiw èrinovov èv ëKkpwev, 
eis Sè TÅV BeBovàevpévny empo xpnowrTarov: 
où uóvov yap ðıà raúrns ovvróuws v eàbeîv, dAd 
kal pgõiws alev anpooðokýrws èminmeoóvra Toîs 
ðA rhv dyvorav Šieppiupévois Kara kopas Kal 
3 pglvuoôoi. rañra Sè diavonbeis Toîs èv oTpaTıw- 
Tas naphyyetrev éroípovs elvari mpòs dvdķevéw Kal 
mapacxrevdoaclai éx’ huepõv ärnvpa oria, aùrTòs 
sè Saðoùs? Aóyov ér’ 'Appevias nmpodfew dvw 
nmapà TV ndvrww óróànpw æppnoe ià ris èph- 
1 8iaĝoðs Dindorf: oùs. 


1 Continued in chap. 49. 
2 Continued from c ap, 34. 8. 
3 Gadamala is probably identical with Gamarga (chap. 
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sent by Cassander as general, drew near Polyperchon 
in Perrhaebia and camped there, he corrupted most 
of Polyperchon’s soldiers by bribes so that there 
remained only a few and these the most faithful. 
Thus Olympias’ hopes were humbled in a brief time.! 

37. In Asia? Antigonus, who was wintering in 
Gadamala è? in Media, seeing that his force was 
weaker than that of the enemy, was anxious to get 
the better of them by attacking them without warn- 
ing. It happened that the enemy * were occupying 
winter quarters which were divided in many parts, 
so that some of the detachments were six days’ 
march distant from others. So Antigonus disap- 
proved of the idea of marching through the in- 
habited country * because the route was long and 
easily observed by the enemy, and decided that to 
venture the journey through the waterless desert 
although difficult, would be most suitable for the 
attack that he had planned ; for not only was it 
possible to go quickly by that route, but it was also 
easy to escape attention and fall unexpectedly upon 
an army that, because ignorant of his movements, 
would be scattered among villages and at its ease. 
Having formed this plan he ordered the soldiers to 
be ready to break camp and to prepare ten days’ 
supply of food that would not require cooking. He 
himself, after spreading the report that he was going 
to lead the army against Armenia, suddenly and ` 
contrary to the assumption of all set out across the 


32. 2). Neither the exact location nor the correct form of the 
name is certain. The winter is that of 817/16. 

+ i.e, the army of Eumenes. 

5 Cp. chap. 34. 8. For the following campaign cp. Plu- 
tarch, Eumenes, 15. 
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pov, Ts &pas oŭons mept yepepivàs Tporás. 

4 kaTà Ôè Tàs orTpatToreĝeias naphyyeiňe Tis ńýpépas 
Lèv Tà mupà kdew, tis è vukròs karaoßevvývat 
TEÀéwS, ÖTWS pý Tiwves èk TÖV peTEwpav katTavoh- 
cavres àmayyelÀwot TÒ yivôpevov Tos modepiors' 

5 Ñv yàp Ñ pèv ëpnpos nâoca oyeðòv meðids, mepiei- 
xeTo è Únò Aópwv úmàðv, áp ðv páðiov fv èk 
moos caorýparos ovvopâv Tv aùyùv Toð mupós. 
emnóvws è rs Õuvápews mévh’ ýuépas óðorro- 
poúonņs oí èv orpatriðrarı Štá Te TÒ põyos kal tàs 
avaykalas ypelas čkaov mp ueb’ ġuépav te Kal 

6 výkTwp v Taîs orparoneðeiais. Ô ù ouvðóvres 
Twvès TÖV mapà TvV Čpņpov oikovwvrwv čnmewpav 
roùs dmayyeàoðvras aùlnpepòv roîs mepi Eùpevi 
kai Ilevkéornv, òóvres Špouáðas kauńàovs: ŝta- 
Telvet yap TÒ GÕov roro oraðiovs où moàÙ ÈÀdT- 
Tous xtÀiwv mevrakooiwv. 

38. Oi è mepi ròv Ilevkéornv mvôópevoi karà 
uéoņnv Tìv dðòv éwpoðar Tùv orparoneðeiav, 
Siéyvwcav dvaywpeîv eis ToÙs ÈgyárTovs TõTovs TÎS 
xerpacias, poßoúpevoi u) karaàņnphâow órò rv 
moàepiwv npiv Ñ} ovveàberv navrayóhev Tùv ovu- 

2 payoðoav Õóvapıv, ©v ópõv Tv dbvpiav Eùpevis 
Îappeîv mapereàcúero kal pévew èm rTÕv õpwv TÎS 
epýpov: eúpņkévar yàp Tpórov Št oô morýoe Tòv 
’Avriyovov ČoTepov ýuépas Tpioiv ù TéTTapOL 
mapayevéoðar: rovrov è yevouévov Tv uèv éavrôv 
Súvauıv pgõiws dbporobýocobar, roùs SÈ modeuiovs 
karanenovnpévovs kal mávtTwv evõeeîs õvras úno- 

3 xepiovs yerhocolðar. mdvræv Sè Bavpaodvrwv rò 
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desert, it being about the time of the winter solstice.? 317/16 s.o. 


He gave orders to build the fires in the camps by day, 
but to extinguish them completely at night, so that 
no one seeing them from the higher ground might 
take word to the enemy of what was happening ; for 
almost the entire desert was a plain, but it was sur- 
rounded by high hills from which it was easy to see 
the gleam of fire from a great distance. After the 
army had been marching five days with great suffer- 
ing, the soldiers because of the cold and to satisfy 
their urgent needs burned fires in the camps both by 
day and by night. On seeing this, certain of those 
who lived near the desert sent men to report it on 
the same day to Eumenes and Peucestes, giving them 
dromedaries, for this animal can travel continuously 
for almost fifteen hundred stades.? 

38. When Peucestes learned that a camp had been 
seen in the middle of the route, he made up his mind 
to withdraw to the most distant part of the territory 
in which they were wintering, for he was afraid that 
they might be overtaken by the enemy before the 
allied force assembled from all directions. Seeing his 
lack of spirit, Eumenes urged him to take courage and 
to remain on the borders of the desert ; for, he said, 
he had found a way through which he would delay 
Antigonus’ arrival by three or four days. If this took 
place, he added, their own force would easily be 
assembled, and the enemy would be delivered over 
into their hands when utterly worn out and lacking 
everything. While all were wondering at this strange 


1 December, 317. 

2 About 170 miles. For the speed of these dromedaries 
(literally, running camels) cp. Strabo, 15. 2. 10; Tarn, 
Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments, 160-161. 
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mapáðoğov TiS ênayyeàias kal Enroúvrwv pabeiy 
Tí ToT orat rÒ Òuvduevov kwÀĝoar Tpodyew ToÙs 
evavriovs, , Tpooérağev akoàovlĝeîv éavrô Távras 
Toùs iyepóvas Lera TÕv liwv orpatiwrtÂv, éxovras 
év àyyeiois mÀeioot rôp. èrefáuevos ôè Tijs 
peTewpov xópas TóTov grpaupévov èni rv čpnpov 
kal Tpòs Tv ånobedpnow mavrayólev eùpvi, 
onpeîa lépevos mepiéaßev ws àv  ‘Põouýrovra orta- 
Siwv nepihéperav. ÖreAwv Òè TóTOVS ékáoTw TV 
ovvakoovloúvrwv ovvérače vvkròs mõp kdew ĝia- 
arávras? ÓS ÄV ElKOTL MÁXELS kal KATA pev TÅV 
mpørny puàarhy mov gàóya mouw œs äv 
eypnyopõrwv črt kal mpòs Îepareiav ral eîrmvov 
mapacKevagopévwv, ris è evrépas àdrrw, kal 
ris TpiTns åmovme®y ôàiya mavreàðs wore Õoketv 
elvat roîs e£ droorýuatos bewpoĝow aànw)v 
4 otparoneðeiav. rõv Öè TTpaTwTÖV TOMTAVTWV 
TÒ npoorayhèv karevóņadv tives TÀ mupa TÕv veo- 
uévwv èv rùv anevavriov òpewńv, piàwv È õvrwv 
Mibwn ræ Mnõias oarpáry. Sófavres Sè mpòs 
dàńlerav elva orparoreðeiav, karaðpauóðvres eis 
rò neðiov dmýyyerňav rots mepi ròv ° Avriyovov kal 
5 Mifwva. oi è Sà rò mapdõogov karanàayévres 
kal ris dðorropias èmioyóvTes Bovàeúovro TÕS 
xpnoréov Toîs npoonyyeduévors" Åv yap êmkivõvvov 
TÒ menovnkóras kal mávTwv evõeeis avvqypévois 
òn roîs modepiois kal mdávrwv eùropoôo ovußa- 
6 Àcîv. únodaßóvres òè npoðosiav yeyevĵoðar ka 
mpoarnkoóras rò péàov roùs moàepiovs hOpoîĉoba:, 
rò uev èm eùleias mpodyew drnéyvwcav, eis Õed 


1 Sıaordvras Dindorf: Suordvras. 
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promise and were trying to learn what in the world 317/16 s.o. 


it would be that could prevent the enemy from ad- 
vancing, he ordered all the commanders to follow 
him with their own soldiers bringing fire in many jars. 
He then selected a place in the higher ground that 
faced toward the desert and was well situated to be 
clearly visible from every direction and by setting up 
markers'laid out a space with a perimeter of seventy 
stades.! Assigning an area to each of those who 
followed him, he ordered them at night to light fires 
about twenty cubits ? apart and to keep the flames 
bright in the first watch as if men were still awake 
and busy with the care of their bodies and the prepara- 
tion of food, but dimmer in the second watch, and in 
the third watch to leave only a very few, so that to 
those who watched from a distance it would seem to 
be a genuine camp. The soldiers carried out the 
directions. The flames were seen by some of those 
who pastured flocks on the hills opposite and who 
were friendly toward Pithon, the satrap of Media. 
Believing that this truly was a camp, they hurried 
down into the plain and carried the news to Anti- 
gonus and Pithon. These were astonished at this 
unexpected news and halted the march while they 
took counsel how they should use this information, 
for it was dangerous to lead an army that had been 
undergoing hardship and was in need of everything 
against hostile forces that were already assembled 
and were well provided with everything. Believing 
that there had been treachery and that the enemy 
had assembled because they kaew in advance what 
was to happen, they gave up the plan of going 
straight forward and, turning to the right, went to 


1 About eight miles. 2 About thirty feet. 
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sè kÀivavtes mpoñyov èr’ äképara* pép TÌs okov- 
uérns xøpas, Řovàðpevoe Tův Šúvapıv èk rtîs 
kakonaleias dvañaßeîv. 

39. Eùpevs è rov mpoepnuévov Tpórov kata- 
atparqyýoas Toùs moÀeuiovs ueTenéuTero mavrta- 
xóbev Troùs Ôreppiuuévovs TV ortparwrÂv ral 
xeruálovras év Taîs kópats. Padðóuevos è ydpaxa 
kai Táhpæ Pabeiq TÀV mapeppoàdv yvpðoas ór- 
eõéxero Lèv Toùs del karavrÂvTas TÖV ovuudywv, 
enàjpwoe Šè rv orparonreðelav mdvrwv TV emi- 

2 ryåeiwv. ó &’ ’Avriyovos eàbàv rÅv čpyuov Kal 
mvlópevos nmapà trÕv èyywpiwv oyeðòv Tv uèv 
AANV Súvayuıv dracav ouveànàvlévai roîs mepi tòv 
Eùpevî, Toùs © éhépavras péňàev åvatevyvýew ék 
Tis xepacias kai mÀàyoiov elva pepovwuévovs 
máonņs ßPonðeias, darméoreiàev èr aùroùs innreîs 
Aoyxoõpovs èv Mýðovs čioyıiňíovs, Tapavrivovs 
jè ðrakociovs, rv è mebâv rovs pidods dnavras 

3 ÑAmibe yàp pepovwpévois Toîs Onpiois thv èribeow 
Toimoduevos ToÚTwv Te pgõlws kupieðoew kal tÔv 
moñepiwv mapeàeiolat rÒ kpárorov pépos ts 
Svvduews. , ò Ò Eùuev)s karaoroyacáuevos rò 
péMov dnéorter\ev èm Tùy Pońbeav imneîs uèv 
Toùs kpatioTous yiÀlovs kal mevrakoclovs, meloùs 

45è pudods TpioxiÀiovs. enipavévrwv Sè mpórepov 
Tõv ` Avreyóvov OTpaTwTÕV ot rv èiepdvræov 
ýyenõves rágavres els mÀwbiov Tà Onpia mpoĝyov, 
év péow pèv amerygóres Tà okevobópa, karà Šè 
tiv oùpayiav čyovres ovvaywviouévovs inneîs où 

5 TÀelovs Terpakociaw. èmineoóvraw & aùroîs TÔv 
noàcuiwv mavti T®© Pápet kal Piaiórepov emire- 
pévav of pèv inneîs èrpanyoav mò roô mAńbovs 
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unplundered parts of the inhabited country, since 317/16 B.o. 


they wished to refresh the army after its hard- 
ships. 

39. When Eumenes had outgeneralled the enemy 
in the manner described, he called together from all 
sides those of his soldiers who had been widely scat- 
tered while wintering in the villages. After building 
a palisade as a protection and strengthening the 
encampment by a deep ditch, he received those of 
the allies who came down from time to time, and he 
filled the camp with all the necessary supplies. But 
Antigonus, having got across the desert, learned 
from the inhabitants that, although almost all the 
rest of Eumenes’ army had assembled, the elephants 
were slow in leaving their winter quarters and were 
near at hand, cut off from all assistance. He sent 
cavalry against them—two thousand Median lancers 
and two hundred Tarentines—and all his light in- 
fantry, for he hoped that, by attacking the elephants 
when they were isolated, he could easily gain control 
of them and deprive the enemy of the strongest 
element in his army. Eumenes, however, guessing 
what was on foot, sent to the rescue fifteen hundred 
of the strongest cavalry and three thousand light 
infantry. Since the soldiers of Antigonus arrived 
first, the commanders of the elephants arranged 
them in a square and advanced, placing the baggage 
train in the centre and in the rear the cavalry that 
accompanied the elephants, consisting of a force of 
not more than four hundred men. As the enemy fell 
upon them with all its weight and pressed ever more 
heavily, the cavalry was routed, overwhelmed by 


1 èn’ årépara Fischer in apparatus : ép’ éxdrepa. 
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katanovnlévres, of § éri rôv ehepdvrwv èġeorn- 
KóTes TÒ pèv npõrov dvreîyov ral Ŝieraprépovv 
mavrayóbev ratatıTrpwokópevot, Pàdpar & oùsèv 

6 Toùs moàepiovs Šuvdpevoi, hòn Ò aùrôv rara- 
movovpévwv dveàmiorws èmghavévres oi nmap Eè- 
pevoðs dkýpracav abroùs ék rôv kwõúvwv. perà 
© uépas ðàíyas v Teooapdrovra oraĝlois vri- 
otparoneĝevovoðv rÕv Õuvápewv éfératav åuġó- 
Tepot TÒ otparóngðov eis páyņY, ©S mepi TÔV 
wv rpioews oopévns. 

40. `Avriyovos pèv oùv Toùs inneîs èri rà képara 
Sredópevos TÒ pèv edwvupov pépos MiÂðwv rap- 
Ewe, TÒ è Õefrðv TÔ við AnunTpiw, peb’ ob kal 
aùròs ĝiaywviteobai Sieyværet: Troùs ÕÈ meloùs els 
Léoov karaorýoas mpoérače" map õàņv tùv Šúvapw 
Toùs eàépavras, nmÀņpõoas? rà iaorńýuara rToîs 
pidxoîs ráypaow. ó è mâs àpðpòs $v aùroô 
Tis Õuvdpews meot pèv ctopúptot toyiior, inneis 
ô’ evvarioyiňor oùv tois êk Mnåias mpookaraypa- 
ġeîo, Onpia Sè é&ýkovra kal névre. 

2 ‘O & Eùpevs muôópevos ròv *Avriyovov èrl toô 
egio képaros Terdylaı perà rôv dpiarwv innéwv, 
kal aùròs avreráčaro, mi rò Àaiòv képas èm- 
orýoas roùs dpioTovs’ kal yàp TÕv oatTpanrâðv Toùs 
mÀeloTovs évraĝla karéornoev perà trÕv ovvayw- 
nouévæv aùroîs Înméwv mÀékTwv kal aùròs perà 
ToúTwv čpedÀe Kiwvðuvevew’ ovviv & aùroîs ral 
Mibpiðdrys ó *Apioßaptávov èv viós, áróyovos &’ 
évòs rôv éntà Ilepoðv rôv ovykabeàóvrwv ròv 

1 mpoéraĝe Wesseling, cp. chap. 28. 4: mapéraĝe. 
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numbers; but those who were in charge of the ele- s17/16 e.o. 


phants resisted at first and held firm even though 
they were receiving wounds from all directions and 
were not able to injure the enemy in return in any 
way; and then, when they were now becoming ex- 
hausted, the troops sent by Eumenes suddenly 
appeared and rescued them from their danger. A 
few days later, when the armies were encamped 
opposite each other at a distance of forty stades,! 
each general drew up his army for battle, expecting 
to decide the issue. 

40. Antigonus placed his cavalry on the wings, 
giving the command of the left to Pithon and that of 
the right to his own son Demetrius, beside whom he 
himself planned to fight. He stationed the foot sol- 
diers in the centre and extended the elephants across 
the whole front, filling the spaces between them with 
light armed troops. The total number of his army 
was twenty-two thousand foot, nine thousand horse 
including the additional troops enlisted in Media, 
and sixty-five elephants. 

When Eumenes learned that Antigonus had taken 
his place on the right with his best cavalry, he drew 
up his army against him, stationing his best troops 
on the left wing. In fact, he placed there most of 
the satraps with the selected bodies of cavalry that 
accompanied them in battle, and he himself intended 
to take part in the fight along with them. There was 
also present with them Mithridates, the son of Ario- 
barzanes and a descendant of one of the seven Persians 


1 About four and a half miles. For the battle cp. Plutarch, 
Eumenes, 16. 


2 rġy Šúvapıv roùòs eàépavras, mÀàypæcas Rhodoman: rùv 
Súvapuv roùs ©’ éàéfavras mÀàņpwcavres. 
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L 5 r t s 3 N >? $ p s "d w 
páyov Lpépôwv, avp dvõpeig Šiaġépwv kat teĝpap- 
3 pévos k TMUOS OTPATLWTIKÕS. TMpÒ È TOÔ ké- 
y ? 
patos mavtòs čračev v ÈTLKAUTIW TOÙS KPATÍOTOVS 
rõv éàepdvrav ééńýkovra kat rà ĉiaorýuartă rToîs 
m ~ 4 A 
prois Déaßbe rayuacı. rÕv Sè mev mpwrovs 
LS A L 
èv čraće roùs Únaomiorás, celra roùs dpyupdomi- 
k JA S A f A A A 
as, émi môct è rToùs Éévovs kal TÔv dAÀwv rToùs 
A 
ceis rà Mareðovikà kabwropévovs, ral mpò tov- 
4 Tav eàépavras kal rõv piàðv roùs iravoús. eml 
è rò ekiov képas ráćas rv innéwv kal rôv 
? y A > 1 P. l4 e 1 
eàepávrwv roùs dobeveorépous dnéðeikev hyeuóva 
Tv mdvraw Piùrrov: roúrw ðè Diekecvsaro 
pvyoayeîr kai T}v darò Îarépov pépovs kpiow àro- 
Eai 2 a 
Bewpeiv. oi Sè oúunavres oav per Eùuevoðs 
katrà roĝrov ròv kaupòv neol èv Tpiopúpior 
éfaxioyiMot émtakóoioi, inmeis Sè ékakioyiMor, 
eàépavres Sè éraròv teooapeokaiðeka. 
hi ` % ~ 2 3 t 
41. Mikpòv ðè mpò ris mapardtews Avriyévns 
ó rôv àpyvpaorðwv orparnyòðs ëneppev éva tv 
Maxreðóvwv innéwv èm tùv pdáìayya rôv vav- 
LA ’ A 
Tiwv, npoordéas mÀnoiov mapayevópevov avaßoñoar. 
obros è mpoorrmevoas pövos eis pwvis dkońv, 
? pag ? e 2 ka A 3 9 z: 
kab?’ ô uépos ù ġdàayé v rv map ’Avriyóvov 
Makeðóvwv, dveßóņoev “ Emi roùs marépas ápap- 
2 p. ’ 
rávere, © kaxal kepañal, roùs perà Öidinrov ral 
"AÀ Ed o) ` SÀ a ») & 2 
ečdvðpov Tà àa karepyaouévovs;” oŬs uer 
1 Wesseling adds áuaprávere after marépas from Plutarch, 
Eumenes, 16. 4. 


1 Shortly before the death of Cambyses in 522 s.c., the 
Persian throne was usurped by a certain Magian who claimed 
to be Bardiya or Smerdis, a brother of Cambyses, whom the 
latter had slain before the Egyptian campaign. After 
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who slew the Magian Smerdis,! a man remarkable 8317/16 2.0. 


for courage and trained from childhood as a soldier. 
In front of the whole wing he drew up in a curved 
line the sixty strongest of the elephants and screened 
the intervals with light troops. Of the foot soldiers 
he placed first? the hypaspists, then the Silver 
Shields, and finally the mercenaries and those of the 
other soldiers who were armed in the Macedonian 
fashion. In front of the infantry he stationed ele- 
phants and an adequate force of his light troops. On 
the right wing he drew up the weaker of the cavalry 
and of the elephants, putting all of them under the 
command of Philip, whom he ordered to avoid battle 
and to observe the outcome on the other wing. 
In all there were in Eumenes’ army e&t this time 
thirty-six thousand seven hundred foot soldiers, six 
thousand horsemen and one hundred and fourteen 
elephants. 

41. A short time before the battle Antigenes, the 
general of the Silver Shields, sent one of the Mace- 
donian horsemen toward the hostile phalanx, order- 
ing him to draw near to it and make proclamation.* 
This man, riding up alone to within earshot opposite 
the place where the phalanx of Antigonus’ Mace- 
donians was stationed, shouted : “ Wicked men, are 
you sinning against your fathers, who conquered the 
whole world under Philip and Alexander?” and 
added that in a little while they would see that these 


Cambyses’ death the pretender was slain by seven Persians, 
of whom Darius wasone. The romantic account in Herodotus 
3. 67 ff.) needs to be corrected by the Behistun Inscription 
FA G. B. Gray in Cambridge Ancient History, 4. 113-177). 
2 That is, nearest the left wing. For the hypaspists cp. 
note on chap. 28. 1. 
3 Cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 16. 4. 
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dÀiyov õfovraı kat rÕv Baoiéwv kal TÕv mpo- 
2 yeyovórwv yævæwv dÉíovs. rait yàp êrúyyavov 
karà Torov ròv Kkapòv TÔv àpyvpaoniðwv oi 
vedTaTot pèv mepi TÀ ééhkovra ETN, TÕvV È AAAwV 
oi màclous èv nepi rà éBõouýkovra, tiwvès ôè ral 
mpeopúrepor, navres è Taîs êpneipiais kal Taîs 
púpas åvuróorarov Tocaŭrn mepi aùroùs Ñv eù- 
xepla kal rópa Sià Thv ovvéyerav rÔv kwðúvwv. 
3 yevopévov ðè ToD kypúypaTtos kaðbórı mpoeipnTar, 
mapà pèv Toîs mept `Avriyovov èyivovro pwvai 
Svoyepeîs, rı ovvavaykdtowTo mpos ovyyeveîs kal 
npeoßurépovs Šiaudyeoðar, mapà sè roîs per Eb- 
pevoûs maparagoopévots mapakedevapòs kal Boñ 
Tù» rayiorny äyew èni roùs moàepiovs. ðv Eù- 
Levis ópðv rův npobvuiav Ĥpev rò cúooņpov, Št 
OÔ" MApPEOTHOATO TOÙS HÈV OCAÀTYKTÒS TÒ MOÀEpLKOV 
onpaivew, Thv Sè Súvajuv dadar nmâcav. 

42. Euvije Šè páx npõTov pèv Tà ONpia, perà 
Sè rañra kai Tò TÕv innéwv nàñlos. ro Õè me- 
iov moààùv eùpvywpiav čyovTos kal mavròs Ýmáp- 
xovros dpyoð ià Tùv èv aùr® Šýkovoav åňpupíða 
TocoôrTov ovvéßny nò Tv innéwv étaipeolat koviop- 
Tòv Öre pnõéva Šúvaocðaı pgðiws cvvopâv èé 
2 ôàíyov ĝiaorýparos Tò ywópevov. ô ù karavoń- 
oas `Avriyovos anéoreràe roùs êk Mnòias immreis 
kal rôv Tapavrivwv Toùs ikavoùs ènmi Tùv ano- 
okeviv TÕv noàeulwv' Am e ydp, ömep Ñv åànbés, 
Stà èv ròv koviopròv Àńoeolar, Sia è Thv dàwow 
TÃS dmookevis dkovnTi kparoewn? TÕv noepiwv. 
3 oi SÈ meuphévres nepunneúoavres TÒ képas TÕV 

1 o Wesseling, approved by Fischer in apparatus: &v 
MSS., Fischer. 
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veterans were worthy both of the kings and of their 317/16 Be. 


own past battles. At this time the youngest of the 
Silver Shields were about sixty years old, most of the 
others about seventy, and some even older ; but all 
of them were irresistible because of experience and 
strength, such was the skill and daring acquired 
through the unbroken series of their battles. When 
this proclamation had been delivered as we have said, 
there arose from the soldiers of Antigonus angry cries 
to the effect that they were being forced to fight 
against their kinsfolk and their elders, but from the 
ranks of Eumenes there came a cheer and a demand 
that he lead them against the enemy as soon as 
possible. When Eumenes saw their enthusiasm, he 
gave the sign by which he directed the trumpeters 
to sound the signal for combat and the whole army 
to raise the battle cry. 

42. The first to join in battle were the elephants, 
and after them the main body of the cavalry. Since 
the plain was of great extent and entirely unculti- 
vated because of the salt that permeated it, such a 
cloud of dust was raised by the cavalry that from a 
little distance one could not easily see what was hap- 
pening. When Antigonus perceived this, he dis- 
patched the Median cavalry and an adequate force 
of Tarentines against the baggage of the enemy; for 
he hoped, as indeed happened, that this manœuvre 
might not be discovered because of the dust, and that 
by the capture of the baggage he might prevail over 
the enemy without labour. The detachment rode 
around the flank of their opponents and without being 


2 kparýoev Dindorf: kparĵĝoar MSS., Fischer. 
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evavriwv Kal aĝóvres erélevro Toîs okevohópois, 
ånéyovor TiS páxNs ÖS MÉVTE oraðiovs" eúpóvres 
è’ abriv màńpn pev òyàov mpòs páx åypńorov, 
Toùs ®©’ åpvuvopévovs òÀiyovs Tayù ToÙs ávriotáv- 
Tas Tpefpápevor TtÕv Aw åmavTwv ekupievoav. 
4 ápa òè TovToLS TPOTTOpÉVOLS ' Avríyovos pè ovv- 
áļas uáyņv Toîs dvriTeraypévois kat perà TnÀN- 
ovs innéwv èmgpaveis katenàýčarto Tevkéoryy 
ròv ris Ilepoiðos oarparmnv, ôs perà rv nepli 
éavròv inméw čtw To kovioproð Sðoùs éavròv 
ovveneonáoaTo Kal TÖV Aw eis xiàiovs mevta- 
5 kocíovs. Eùpevůs sè per oAiywv åmoñerpheis è èr 
äkpov Toĵ képaTtos Tò èv eléar ri róxnņ kal pvyeîv 
aloypòv sréàaßbev, Tò è TNpoĝvra TÅV Seðopévnv 
úrò Tv Paoidéwv mioTw yevaig Tpoarpéoet ovv- 
anobaveîv npokpivas em’ aùròv ewoaTo TòÒv Ayri- 
6 yovov. yevopévns Š innopayias kaprepâs kal rÔv 
pèv per Eùpevoðs raîs mpobvpiais mpoeyóvrwv, 
TÕv è per 'Avriyóvov TÔ mÀle neprywopévwv 
mool map dpporépav émmrov: re Òù ovvéßn 
kal rÔv èeħpdvrwv nmpòs dààńàovs aywviouévwv 
meoeîy rv Eùpevoôs ròv mponyoúpevov, ovunàa- 
T KÉVTA TÖ KPaTÍIOTW TÖV AVTLTETaypÉVwV. ÖLÖTEp 
Eùpevis ópðv roùs per aùroô nmavrayóbev èiarrov- 
pévovs egñyev ék ris Háxys TOÙS Úmodederupévovs 
inneîs kal mapeàlòv émi Barepov képas dveàdpßave 
Toùs pera Didimrov TeTaypévovs ols ĝv mapnyyeà- 
kòs _$vyopayetv. ý pèv odv tÕv innéav påáxn 
ToLoĝrov oye TÒ Téos. 

43. Tôv è metõv oi pèv dpyvpdomðes ovppá- 
Savres kal Broarórtepov Toîs dvrireraypévois ém- 
meoóvres ToÙs pev év yepôv vópw Štéhbepav, Toùs 
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noticed attacked the baggage train, which was about 817/16 s.c. 


five stades 1 distant from the battle. They found 
that it was packed with a multitude of persons who 
were useless for fighting but had few defenders, and 
after quickly defeating those who resisted, they cap- 
tured all the others. While this was taking place, 
Antigonus joined battle with those who were opposite 
him and by appearing with a large number of cavalry 
struck panic into Peucestes, satrap of Persia, who in 
retiring from the dust cloud with his own cavalry 
drew away fifteen hundred others as well. Eumenes, 
although he and a few troopers were left unsupported 
at the extremity of the wing, regarded it as shameful 
to yield to fortune and flee ; preferring to die while 
still upholding with noble resolution the trust that 
had been given him by the kings, he forced his way 
toward Antigonus himself. A fierce cavalry battle 
ensued, in which Eumenes’ men were superior in 
spirit but those of Antigonus had the advantage in 
number, and many were falling on both sides. It was 
at this time, while the elephants also were struggling 
against each other, that Eumenes’ leading elephant 
fell after having been engaged with the strongest of 
those arrayed against it. Thereupon Eumenes, see- 
ing that his forces were everywhere having the worst 
of it, led what remained of the cavalry out of the 
battle and went around to the other wing, where 
he assumed command of those troops whom he had 
assigned to Philip and had ordered to avoid fighting. 
This was the outcome of the cavalry engagement. 

43. As for the infantry, the Silver Shields in close 
order fell heavily upon their adversaries, killing some 
of them iun hand to hand fighting and forcing others to 


1 About 1000 yards. 
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Sè ovvyváykasav ġvyeîv. dkardoyerot è raîs 
óppaîs yevőpevoi kal mpos mâsav Tv rÕv ÈvavTiwv 
páìayya čıaywvıodpevoi TocoôrTov rais eùyxerpiais 
kal pwuais Ûrepeîyov oh’ éavrôv èv dnofaàeîv 
unņléva, TÔv & évavriww dveàeîy èv Únèp Toùs 
nevrakıoyiÀlovs, Tpéjaoĝar Šè roùs meos mávras, 
2 vras noanàaciovs. Eùpevhs è mvÂóuevos Tùv 
Lèv åmookeviv hAwkévat, Toùs Ò’ inmmeîs TOÙS perà 
Ilevkéorov u pakpàv ånéyew, èneyeipnoev abpoi- 
tew dmavras kal maw inmmopayeiv mpòs `Avri- 
yovov: Ame yàp uáxn kparýsas où uóvov TŇův 
iav drookeviv owoce, dÀÀd kal T) TÕV Tode- 
3 piwv npooàńpeohai. rv è mepi ròv Ievkéoryy 
oùy makovóvrwv, dÀÀà kal Toùvavriov TOppwTÉpw 
TY åmoxyopnow mowvpévwv èri „Twa notapóv, 
dpa è kal vukròs Kkaraìaußpavovons Ņvaykdoðn 
4 ouveîfat T kup. ’'Avriyovos Õè Toùs imneis 
cis úo pép Šieóuevos roùs pèv aùròs čywv 
ephðpeve roîs mepi ròv Eùpevĝ, Tv ôpuħv aùt®v 
ånoðewpðv, Toùs © dàovs mapaðovs Mibwv 
mpocéračev mðéołat toîs dpyvpáomo: pepovw- 
5 pévois ris Tv imnéwv Bonbeias. Tayò Ò avroð 
TÒ nmpoorayhèv ovvredoðvros oi Marxeðőves eis 
nÀwbiov éavroùs morýoavres dopaðs dneywpnoav 
èni ròv norapòv kal rÔv mepi ròv Ievkéoryv 
karnyópovv ©s airiwv yeyevnuévwv ris rôv inr- 
néa TTS. kaTavryodvrwv òè kal TÕV Tepl TÒV 
Eùpev mepi Aóyvwv áßàs avveàðóvres éßovàcú- 
6 ovTo TÉ XP) TpaTTewW. oi èv oÛv catpanat Tùv 
tayioryv čġnoav ðeõv dnoywpeiv eis tàs dvw 
carpareias, 0 ò Eùpevis dmeaívero pévew Kai 
õaywviteohlar, Ts pèv rv evavriwv pdàayyos 
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flee. They were not to be checked in their charge 817/16 s.o. 


and engaged the entire opposing phalanx, showing 
themselves so superior in skill and strength that of 
their own men they lost not one, but of those who 
opposed them they slew over five thousand and routed 
the entire force of foot soldiers, whose numbers were 
many times their own. When Eumenes learned that 
his baggage train was taken but that the cavalry 
force of Peucestes was not far away, he tried to collect 
all his mounted men and renew the cavalry battle 
against Antigonus; for he hoped, if superior in 
battle, not only to save his own baggage, but also to 
capture that of the enemy. Since Peucestes, how- 
ever, would not listen to him but on the contrary 
retired still farther to a certain river, and since night 
was now coming on, Eumenes was forced to yield to 
the situation. Antigonus divided his cavalry into 
two bodies with one of which he himself lay in wait 
for Eumenes, watching for his first move ; but the 
other he gave to Pithon and ordered him to attack 
the Silver Shields now that they had been cut off 
from their cavalry support. When Pithon promptly 
carried out his orders, the Macedonians formed 
themselves into a square and withdrew safely to 
the river, where they accused Peucestes of being 
responsible for the defeat of the mounted forces. 
After Eumenes joined them at about the time for 
lighting lamps, they took counsel together what 
should be done. The satraps, indeed, said that it 
was necessary to retire to the upper satrapies as 
rapidly as possible, but Eumenes declared that they 
should stay and fight it out, for the phalanx of the 


1 norapóy Geer, cp. § 5, infra, àóġov Reiske : tónov. 
pi 


2 hvaykáoðn ovveiġar Wesseling: ġhvayxdoðnoav elar. 
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GUVTETPILMÉVNS, tis è rv imnéwv Õvvápews 

7 èġapiàov map duporépois oðons. ot Maxeðóves 
oŭõerépots čpacav únarovoeoðo, TiS åroorevis 
aùrðv Ààwkvias kal mapà Toîs moňepiois Övrwv 
Tékvwv kal yuvaikôv Kal mov dwy dvaykaiwv 

8 cwpárwv. róre pèv oùv Sieàúlnoav oùõepiav 
ovpnrepwvnpévny yvóopuny Peßarwcavres: perà è 
rah’ ot Mareðóves dp ciarpeoßevodpevor mpòs 
’Avriyovov ròv pèv Eùpevi cvvaprácavres map- 
éðwkav, ràs Ò droskevàs kopioduevot kal TIOTELS 

9 ÀaBóvres Kkarerdaxyônoav eis Tò orparóneðov. TÒ 
napanàhoirov © ol Te catpdrat kal tÔv ÄAwv 
hyeuóvav Te kal oTpaTiwTÕV oi mÀeîoTOoL, TÒV 
ortparņyòv eykaraNırróvres, Tis iðias dopañcias 
põvov ėġpóvrioav. 

44, 'Avriyovos Sè mapaððčws krupreðoas Toô T 
Eùpevoðs kal maons ris dvrireraypévns Švvápews 
’Avriyévyy pèv ròv trÕv apyvpaoriðwv ýyoúpevov 
ovàdaßav kai karabépevos els oepòv tôvra Kar- 
ékavoev, Eùõðapor' è ròv eé 'Ivôðv karayayóvra 
Troùs eàépavras rat Keàßavòr? kai tivas dàìovs 
Ttv ddorpiws del mpòs aùròv èxyóvrwv dveîàev. 

2 Eùpevi è mapaðoùs eis puàarhv eßBovàevero nôs 
aùr® ypnoréov ein. éonevðe yàp xev ue?’ aûroô 
orparņnyòv dyalòðv kai yápıros úrmóypewv, où Àílav 

eniorevev aùroô rTaîs nayyeàlais Õtà TÙùvV mpòs 
 Oàvumidða ral roùs Baoideîs diiav: kal yàp 


1 Eùðauov, cp. chap. 14. 1: EŬðnpov. 
2 Kedßavòr RX, Kéßaàov F, Wesseling, Kefaàivov Dindorf. 


1 For Eumenes’ betrayal and death cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 
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enemy had been shattered and the cavalry forces on 817/16 8.0. 


the two sides were equal. The Macedonians, how- 
ever, refused to heed either party since their baggage 
had been taken, and their children, their wives, and 
many other relatives were in the hands of the enemy. 
The meeting accordingly broke up without having 
adopted any generally approved plan, whereupon the 
Macedonians secretly entered into negotiations with 
Antigonus, seized and surrendered Eumenes, re- 
covered their baggage, and after receiving pledges 
were enrolled in Antigonus’ army. In the same way 
the satraps and most of the other commanders and 
soldiers deserted their general, thinking only of their 
own safety.! 

.44. Now that Antigonus had unexpectedly mas- 
tered Eumenes and all the army that had been op- 
posing him, he seized Antigenes, the commander of 
the Silver Shields, put him into a pit, and burned 
him alive. He slew Eudamus, who had brought the 
elephants from India, and Celbanus,? as well as cer- 
tain others of those who had always been hostile to 
him. Putting Eumenes under guard, he considered 
how best to dispose of him. He wished, indeed, to 
have at his side a man who was a good general and 
who would be under obligations to him, but he had 
little faith in Eumenes’ promises because of the 
latter’s loyalty to Olympias and the kings ; in fact, 


17-19; Justin, 14. 8-4. According to Plutarch (Eumenes, 
16. 1) even before the battle most of Eumenes’ generals had 
plotted to betray him as soon as his military genius had won 
them one more victory. 

3 For Eudamus cp. chap. 14. 8. Celbanus (or Cebalus) is 
otherwise unknown. There is no reason to identify him with 
the aE who disclosed the conspiracy of Dimnus (Book 
17. 79. 2 
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mpótepov owbeis ór’ aùroô mept Nôpa ris Õpv- 
yias oùðèv Ĥrrov roîs paciest mpobvpórara 
ouvvnywvicaTo. Spv òè kai Tiv TÔv Mareðóvwv 
òpuŇv ånapairnrov oŬTav TpÒsS TÙV kar’ Eùpevoôs 
Tipwpiav dveîàe Tòv ävòðpa' dià Sè Ti nmpoyeye- 
vypévy piàiav raýoas TÒ côpa kal KaTabépevos 
eis dyyeîov rà òoTâ mpòs TOÙS oirelovs amé- 

3 arerÀev. , åvýx@n Ò’ év rToîs Tpavpariats aiypáàw- 
Tos kal ó tàs ioTopias avvraġápevos ‘Tepdvupos ó ó 
Kapõiavós, ô ôs Tv pèv čuTpooðev xpóvov úr Eù- 
pevoðs Tyipevos Srerécoev, perà Òè TÒv êxeivov 
Oávarov Ú Úr’ ` Avriyóvov èrúyyave piavðpwrias kal 
TITTEWS. 

4 “08 ' Avríyovos Tiv „Súvapw å dnacav åvaħaßòv 
eis Myõiav aùròs pèv êv tvi kopy rapexeipooev 
oŭon mÀnoiov 'Ekßardávwv, e h TÂ, xæpas èkeivns 
gort Tà Pacideia, ToÙS sè oTpaTóTas émbieTev 
eis änacav TÀV carpanreiav Kal páora eis mÀ 
¿napyiav TÌV Tpooayopevopéry ‘Páyas, ù À Tavr 
TÀ _Tpoonyopiav čoyev dnò rôv yevopévwv Tepi 
aÙTÀv åtuynuárwv èv roîs čunpoobev xpóvors 

5 màeioTas yàp éxovoa nodes rv èv ékeivois ToîsS 
Ttónots kal páňoT eùdaovovoas TyÀovrovs 
čoxe aeapoùs ÕorTe kal Tàs mécs kal ToÙs 
évorxoðvras ånavrtas åġavobiva, Kaðóňov Sè 
Tv xópav dorwbivar kal ToTapoùs avri TtôÔv 
TpoÜTapXÓVT WV Aous pavõvar kat Àiuvas. 

45. Karà DÈ roúrTovs ToÙs xpõvovs aovvéßn yevé- 
olai mepit rhv ‘Poðiwv mów Tov TpitTov kararàvo- 


1 Cp. Book 18. 53. 5, 58. 4. 
2 For Hieronymus cp. Introduction to this volume. 
3 The rest of the winter of 8317/16. 
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on the previous occasion, after Eumenes had been 17/6 s.o. 


spared by Antigonus at Nora in Phrygia, he had none 
the less supported the kings most whole-heartedly.! 
When Antigonus saw also that the ardent desire 
of the Macedonians for the punishment of Eumenes 
was not to be turned aside, he put him to death ; but 
because of his former friendship for him, he burned 
his body, and after placing his bones in an urn, he 
sent them to his relatives. Among the wounded 
there was also brought in as a captive the historian 
Hieronymus of Cardia, who hitherto always had been 
held in honour by Eumenes, but after Eumenes’ 
death enjoyed the favour and confidence of Anti- 
onus. 

After Antigonus had taken his entire army into 
Media, he himself spent the winter * in a village that 
is near Ecbatana, where the capital of this country is 
situated, but he distributed the soldiers throughout 
the entire satrapy and particularly in the eparchy 
called Rhagae, which had received this name from a 
catastrophe that had occurred there in former times.* 
Of all the lands in that part of the world, its cities had 
been the most numerous and the most prosperous, 
but it had experienced so violent an earthquake that 
both the cities and all their inhabitants vanished, and, 
in general, the land was altered and new rivers and 
marshy lakes appeared in place of the former ones.’ 

45. At this time occurred the third inundation of 
the city of Rhodes, which destroyed many of its 


4 This etymology (Rhagae, “ breaks ” or “ clefts ”), given 
also by Duris (Strabo, 1. 3. 19) and Posidonius (Strabo, 11. 
9. 1), is false, but the catastro he may be a fact since this 
region suffered severe earthquakes at a later date. 

č Continued in chap. 46. 1. The winter is that of 
3817/16 B.C. 
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r haj AI ~ 3 2 + + 
óv; ôs moods rõv évoikovvrwv Šiépheipev. æv 
ó pè mpõToS ôàiya Toîs dávðporors évóxànoev, Os 
äv ris móňews oŭons veortioTov kal òa Toôro 

2 modiy cùpvxwpiav éxovons, ó òè Öevrepos pei- 
wv éyévero kal mÀelw copata, Srépherpev. ó õè 
Tedevraños enéneoe pèv čapos åpxopévov, katap- 
payévrwv éfaipvns peyáiwv öpppowv kat xaàdğns 
dniorov TÒ péyebos" pvaaîat yàp ëmmTov, éon È 
Öre kal peiķovs, worte Todds èv TÕv oikt®ðv ovp- 
mintrew Ôa TÒ pápos, oùk ôàiyovs è kal rv 

3 dvôpóæmwv anóàvoðav Oearpoeiðoðs © oðons ris 
“Póõov kal ras êykÀioeis rTÕv VðdTwV kaTA TÒ mÀEîT- 
arov eis éva TóTov TOLOVpÉVNS eùlùs Tà TaTewà Tis 
TóÀcwS ênànpoĉro, rv pèv ðyerðv ða rò Sokeiv 
mapeànàvhéva Ttòv yeuÂðva karqpeànuévwv, rÂÔv &’ 

4 &v Toîs Teiyeow ofeàiokwv ovuppayhévrwv. ToÎ è 
úðaros mapaðóźws dðpoikopévov mâs pèv ó mepi TÒ 
òcîypa kai Arovýóoiov Tómos nenàńpwro, mpos ðè 
Tò Aokànmeiov hòn toô Àruvaġovros rórov mpoo- 
ióvTos $rmÀayeîs pèv haav dmavres, mpòs õè TÀ 

ð owrnpiav Sragópors & êxpõvrTo kpioeow. oi pèv yàp 
aùrôv eis Tà mÀoîa ovvéģvyov, ot ©’ emi rò Qéarpov 
avéðpapov, tivès è rv mepikarañappavopévwv 
Úrò roô ðeiwod draropoðvres ml roùs Úpnàorárovs 
Bwpoùs kai tràs tôv dvðpiávrwv Pácets mpocav- 

6 éßnoav. kivðuvevovons Sè Tis móàews dpònv perà 
TV kaTokoúvTwv droàéoða Bońðed Tis aùró- 
partos eyévero’ TOÔ yàp Teixovs payévros èni moàùv 
TÖTOV égéneoe Tavr TÒ auveaTnkòs bwp eis Thv 
Odàaocav kal Tayù mdÀw ékaoros eis Tù mpo- 

7 ündpyovoav ráźw anokaréorņ. avvýpyņoe ðė Toîs 
Kkwõvvevovo: kal TÒ pe’ hpépav yevéobar ròv kata- 
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inhabitants. Of these floods, the first did little 316 ».o. 


damage to the population since the city was newly 
founded and therefore contained much open space ; 
the second was greater and caused the death of more 
persons. The last befell at the beginning of spring, 
great rain storms suddenly bursting forth with hail 
of incredible size. Indeed, hail-stones fell weighing 
a mina: and sometimes more, so that many of the 
houses collapsed because of the weight, and no small 
number of the inhabitants were killed. Since Rhodes 
is shaped like a theatre and since the streams of water 
were thus deflected chiefly into a single region, the 
lower parts of the city were straightway flooded ; for, 
because it was thought that the rainy season of winter 
had passed, the drains had been neglected and the 
drainage openings through the city walls had become 
clogged. The water that suddenly gathered filled 
the whole region about the Market and the Temple 
of Dionysus; and then, as the flood was already 
advancing to the Temple of Asclepius, all were struck 
with fear and began to follow various plans for gaining 
safety. Some of them fled to the ships, others ran 
to the theatre ; certain of those overtaken by the 
calamity in their extremity climbed upon the highest 
altars and the bases of statues. When the city and 
all its inhabitants were in danger of being utterly 
destroyed, relief of a sort came of itself ; for, as the 
walls gave way over a long stretch, the water that had 
been confined poured out through this opening into 
the sea, and each man soon returned again to his 
former place. It was to the advantage of those who 
were endangered that the flood came by day, for 


1 About one pound, but standards varied from city to 
city. 
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kìàvopóv: ot yàp màeîoroi phdoavres èferyònoav 
k TÕV olktÓv els TOÙS pMETEDpPOVS TÖTOVS TÕS 
móàews* mpòs è roúrois TÒ uù) mÀwbivas elvai Tas 
oikias, QÀÀà Abivas kai ià roro roùs èm Tà 

8 oréyn karahvyóvras aoġañðs Šiaowbivar. pws 
òè TyÀkovrwv arvynudtrwv yevopévuv owpaTa pèv 
Srephdpn màcliw rÕv mevrakosiwv, oikia Òè ai èv 
Teàéws énecov, at è Sieceiofnoav. 

Kail rà pèv mepi rhv ‘Póðov ovppdvra roroôTov 
čoye tròv kivõvvov. 

46. `Avriyovoşs è yeudtwv èv TÂ Mnôig kal 
mvhópevos Hibwva ToAÀoùs tÕv èv TÑ xepacig 
otparıwr®v nayyeàlais kal Õwpeals iðiovs kata- 
okeváteiww kal Õiavoeîohðar vewrepibeiw, Thv pèv 
lÔiav npoaipeow êrekpúparo, npoorombeis Sè amı- 
arteîv roîs ĝiaßdàdovor, ToúrTois pèv TmoAÀðv dkov- 
dvræwv èreriunoev œs uordvovoi Tv hiàiav, Tpòs 
Òt roùs èkròs Siéðwre Àóyov ôti péÀei karaùıreîv 
rTrÂv dvw oarpanerðv orparnyòrv Iihwva kai Súva- 

2 uw ikavġv Tv mapéćtovoav rv aoġáňeiav. čypape 
òè kal mpòs aùròv emoroànv, aiv kew Tv 
TayioTyv, nws karà nmpõowrov repli TÖV avay- 
kaiwv kowvoàoynodpevos traxéws Tùv èri Odàaooav 
kardßaoıiwv momonra. rara Ò èunyavýoarTo 
oneúðwv ris pèv aùņboûs úropias aùròv ånoori- 
oa, mecat Ò ws oaTpámyy karañeipôyaópevoy 
eAbeîv eis yeîpas' PETA, Rías yap ovàdaßeîiv où 
páðiov Å iy àvõpa kai Tap’ ’ ANečávðpo mpoaywyis 
òr aperùv TeTevyóTa kat kar’ êkeîvov Tòv Katpòv 
oarpáryv èv vra Tijs Mnõias, memoùrevuévov ðè 

3 mpòs åmav Tò orparóreðov. ó ðè Iibwv érúóyyave 
èv év roîs oydrois pépeci ts Myõias yerudbwv 
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most of the people escaped in time from their houses 316 s.o. 


to the higher parts of the city ; and also that the 
houses were not constructed of sun-dried brick but of 
stone and that for this reason those who took refuge 
upon the roofs were safe. Yet in this great disaster 
more than five hundred persons lost their lives, while 
some houses collapsed completely and others were 
badly shaken. 

Such was the disaster which befell Rhodes. 

46. When Antigonus,* who was wintering in Media, 
was informed that Pithon ê was winning the support 
of many of the soldiers in the winter quarters by 
promises and gifts and that he planned to revolt, he 
concealed his own intentions and, pretending not to 
believe those who were spreading the charges, he 
rebuked them, in the hearing of many, for trying 
to disrupt his friendship, and caused a report to be 
spread abroad that he was about to leave Pithon as 
general of the upper satrapies with an army sufficient 
for their safety. He even wrote to Pithon himself a 
letter asking him to come as soon as possible, so that 
he might discuss the necessary matters with him in 
person and then quickly make his journey to the sea. 
He devised this plan because he wished to prevent 
Pithon from suspecting the truth and to persuade him 
to come within reach on the assumption that he was 
about to be left behind as satrap ; for it was no easy 
matter to arrest a man by force who had gained pre- 
ferment for merit while serving under Alexander and 
who at that very time was satrap of Media and had 
curried favour with the entire army. Pithon, who 
was wintering in the most distant parts of Media, had 


1 Continued from chap. 44. 5. 
2 For Pithon’s character cp. Book 18. 7. 4. 
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kal nàhbos hòn Suphlapros rôv ênayyedopévwv 
ovvanoorýoeola,, ypapóvrwv è aùT® TÕV pidwv 
mepi rv `Avriyóvov npoaipéoewv kai peydàas 
únoypaġóvrwv eàniðas éamarņðeis kevaîs mpoo- 

4 okiars Hke mpòs ` Avriyovov. ò Öè kvpieðoas rToÔ 
cðpaTos Kal karņyopiav momoápevos év rois 
peréyovot To gvveðpiov pgðiws rareðikase kal 

5 mapaypiua dméKTewev. avvayayòv òè Tò otpa- 
Tóneðov eis éva TóTov oaTpáryv pèv åréðege Tis 
Mnôias ’Opovroßdryv Mhõov, orparnyòv Sè “Irró- 
ortpaTov, čxovra meos pev Éévovs TpLOoxtÀlovs mev- 

6 Takogiovs . . |} aùròs è dvaňaßaw tyv Šúvapuv 
maphàbev eis 'Ekxfdrava. èvrañla Sè mapañaßfov 
dońpov dpyúpov tdàavra mevtakıoyiNa Tpofyev 
èni ris lHepoiðos, ovans Tis davaßpasews œs äv 
eikoow hpepõrv cis Tò Baciderov, ô kaàeîrar Iepoé- 
TOAS. 

47. To © 'Avriyóvov raf’ óððv õvros ot To 
IMibwvos hiàot kal pereoxnkóres ris èmpovàñs, 
ðv aav émpavéoraroi Meàéaypos kal Mevoiras, 
HOporrav Toùs màavwpévovs rv Eùpevoûs re kal 

2 llibðwvos ovvýlwv, eis òrrakosiovs imneîs. Kal 
TÒ pèv nmpõTov Tův yæpav eàeņnàdrovv TvV p) 
Bovàopévwv ovvaġioraobðai Mýðwv, pera è rañra 
nvlópevot karaneppovņnkórws? orparoneðevew Tv 

e ‘Inróorparov ral ròv ’Opovroßdryv ènébevro 
vukròs T nmapeppoiĝĵ. kal map’ òàiyov pèv èkpá- 
Ttnaoov tris mepipodñs, Únò è roô màýlovs rar- 
iayvópevot Ka TWAS TÖV OTPATLWTÕV NELTAVTES 


1 So Fischer. Dindorf adds fmreîs 8è before mevrakociovs. 
2 karanmeppornkórws added by Fischer, cp. chaps. 93. 2, 
95., 5. 
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already corrupted a large number who promised to 316 s.o. 


join him in the revolt, but when his friends wrote 
to him about the plans of Antigonus and hinted at 
his own great prospects, he was deceived by empty 
expectations and came to Antigonus. The latter, 
when he had gained possession of his person and had 
accused him before the members of the council, 
easily won a conviction and had him executed at once. 
Then, gathering the army into one place, he appointed 
Orontobates, a Mede, satrap of Media, but he made 
Hippostratus general with an infantry force of thirty- 
five hundred mercenaries. . . . Antigonus himself 
moved to Ecbatana with his army. There he took 
possession of five thousand talents of uncoined silver 
and then led the army into Persia, the march to the 
capital, which is called Persepolis, lasting about 
twenty days. 

47. While Antigonus was on the march, Pithon’s 
friends who had shared in his conspiracy, of whom the 
most notable were Meleager and Menoetas, collected 
the scattered comrades of Eumenes and of Pithon to 
the number of eight hundred mounted men. At first 
they harried the territory of those Medes who refused 
to join the revolt, but afterwards, on learning that 
Hippostratus and Orontobates were encamped with 
no thought of danger, they set upon the camp by 
night. They almost took the outer works, but 
were overcome by numbers and withdrew after 


1 Fischer suggests that some indication of the cavalry 
strength has been lost from the manuscripts at this point. 


3 mepifoàñs Capps: emfodñs. 
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3 owvanoorivai náÀv dneyopnoav. eŬťwvor Ò’ ğvres 
Kal mdvres imnois xpúpevot Tás Te Karaðpopàs 
arpooðorýrovs énoioĝvro kat Tv opav Tapayñs 
enAýpacav. perà SÉ miwa ypóvov ovykieroðévres 
eis Twa TóTov kpnuvoîs mepiexóuevov ot pèv aùrôv 

4 ávypéðņoav, ot è’ ébwyphbnoav. rôv è ýyeuóvæov 
Meàéaypos kal °Okxpavns ó Mos rai riwves rôv 
dgioňóywv dvðpðv úroorávres dvnpéðyoav. 

Kai rà uèv mepi roùs dnoorávras èv Mnòiq 
ToaŬryy čoxe Tův katádoraow. i 

48. “O è ’Avriyovos neb) rdáyior ÑAbev eis 
Thv Iepoiða, twñs pèv ónò rôv èyywpiwv é- 
bby Baoirñs ðs äv kúpos ðv ópoñoyovpévws 
Ts 'Agias, aùròs è perà trÔv piàwv ovveõpev- 
aas ¿ßovdeðero mepi TÔv oaTtpaneðv. rùv pèv 
ov Kappaviav etaoev ëyew Tàyróàepov rai Tùv 
Barrpraviy óuoiws Xraoávopa: où yap páðiov Åv 
Tovrovs Se émorodis èkßpadeîv, eô rà mpòs tovs 
éyxwpilovs menoùTevpévouvs kal moods Eyovras 

2 ovvaywvioTás. els è rv `Apiav ànéoreidev 
Eŭırov: reàeurýoavros Òè uer’ dÀiyov ypóvov åvrı- 
katéoTyaev Eùayópav, vðpa ra rar àvôpcíav 
Kat oúveow Îavuaģóuevov. *’Otvápryv Šè ròv ‘Pw- 
ávys TaTépa Thv év Iaporaviodõais catpareiav 
ciaoev éyew, kaĵà kal mpórepov elyev' oùòè yàp 
ToĝrTov v ékpadeîv Suvaròv ävev ypóvov modot 
kal Õvváduews dôpâs. 

3 Mererémparo òè kal EBúpriov èt 'Apaywrâv, 
eù Srareipevov TÀ mpòs aùróv, kal TV TE oaTpa- 
meiayv éxew ouveywpnoe kal tÔv åpyvpaonriðwv 


1 kal deleted by Dindorf and Fischer. 
? ovè Dindorf: ore. 
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winning certain of the soldiers to join the revolt. 8316 ».o. 


Since these! were without heavy equipment and were 
all mounted on horses, their raids were unexpected, 
and the country was filled with confusion. After 
some time, however, they were hemmed up in a 
narrow place that was surrounded by cliffs, where 
some of them were killed and the others were taken 
alive. Meleager and Ocranes the Mede, who were 
among the commanders, and some of the outstanding 
men were killed while resisting the attack. 

This was the outcome of the revolt in Media. 

48. As soon as Antigonus came into Persia, he was 
granted the dignity of kingship by the inhabitants 
as if he was the acknowledged lord of Asia, and he 
himself sitting in council with his friends considered 
the question of the satrapies.* He permitted Tle- 
polemus to retain Carmania, and likewise Stasanor to 
retain Bactrianê, for it was not easy to remove them 
by sending a message since they had conducted them- 
selves well toward the inhabitants and had many 
supporters. He sent Evitus to Aria, but when Evitus 
died soon afterwards he put Evagoras in his place, a 
man admired for both courage and shrewdness. He 
permitted Oxyartes, the father of Roxanê, to keep 
the satrapy in Paropanisadae as before, for he too 
could not be removed without a long campaign and a 
strong army. 

From Arachosia he summoned Sibyrtius, who was 
well disposed to him, permitted him to retain the 
satrapy, and assigned to him the most turbulent of 


1 i.e. Meleager and Menoetas and their followers. 

2 Cp. Book 18. 39. 5-7 for the previous distribution. 

2 Stasander, to whom Aria and Drangenê had been 
assigned by Antipater (Book 18. 39. 6), had supported 
Eumenes (chap. 14. 7} 
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auvégryoe Toùs rapaywðeorárovs, TÔ pèv Àdyw 
mpòs ràs èv TÔ moàéuw ypelas, T® & Ëpyw mpòs 
amøàeav: rar’ iBiav yàp evereiñaTo kar’ òÀiyovs 
aùrôv eis ToraŬras ypeias dnooréààew èv alst 

4 čueàov amodeîoĝai. év òè rovrois elvar ovvéßawe 
kal roùòs Eùpevi mapaðóvras, wore Tv els rov 
arparņyòv mapavounpáTwv ovvrópws aùroîs èm- 
arivar Tiuwpiav: ai yàp doeßeîs peat roîs pèv 
õuváorais ià rùv èfovolav yivovrat Àvoireieîs, 
Toîs © úrmarovoaow iwrTais peyádìwv kakÂÔv òs 
eninav airia kahioravrar. 

5 “O © odv ’Avriyovos ópôv ròv Tlevkéoryv mapà 
roîs Ilépoais peydàns dmoðoxñs rvyyávovra rò 
Lèv npõTov mapelàero Tv oatTpaneiav aùroĝ. TÔv 
Sè eyxwpiwv ayavarroúvrwv, évòs è rôv empa- 
veorárwv @eoriov kal mappnoiav dyayóvros s 
oùxy únrakovoopévwv Ilepoðv érépw, trotov pèv 
drékTeivev, 'Aorànmóðwpov ð karéornoe Tis 
Iepoiðos Črapyov kal roùòs ikavoùðs oTparıoras 
mapéðwkev: Ilevxéoryv © eis Mas èàriðas dya- 
yà Kat kevôðs peTewpioas éhyayev èk ris yøpas. 

6 mToiovpévov È aùroð Tv mopelav èm Xoúowv 
amývryoev abr® ém TÔ Ilaoriypi morap® Ee- 
vóßġiňos ó kvpeúwv Tv v Xovos ypnuáræv, 
dneoraàuévos únò Łeňeúkov nâv mojoa? rò 
mpocraooópevov. roĝrov pèv oûv mpooðeédpevos 
mpocenoreÎro tiuâv Èv Toîs peyiorois rv piiwv, 
eùàaBoŭpevos uù peravoñoas máìw aùròv åro- 

7 kÀeion: aùròs è mapadaßwv tùy èv Zovoois ğrpav 

1 als editors : ols. 


2 pe > R 
„Tõiv poou editors, œs mâêv mohowv Capps: Ka nâ 
noýoew F, nâv norýoew RX. 
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useful in the war, but in reality to insure their destruc- 
tion ; for he privately directed the satrap to send a 
few of them at a time on duties in which they 
were bound to be killed. Among them there were, 
as it happened, those who had betrayed Eumenes, 
so that punishment for their treachery to their 
general came upon them speedily. Unholy acts, 
in truth, are of advantage to princes because of their 
power, but to private individuals who have merely 
obeyed orders they are usually the cause of great 
evil. 

Now Antigonus, perceiving that Peucestes was 
enjoying great favour among the Persians, first took 
his satrapy away from him. Then when the Persians 
were angry, and when Thespius, one of their leading 
men, even said frankly that the Persians would not 
obey anyone else, Antigonus had this man killed and 
set up Asclepiodorus as ruler of Persia, giving him 
a sufficient number of soldiers. As for Peucestes, 
Antigonus, after leading him on to hope for other 
things and filling him with vain expectations, removed 
him from the country.? While Antigonus himself was 
journeying to Susa, he was met at the Pasitigris River 
by Xenophilus, the supervisor of the treasury at Susa, 
who had been sent by Seleucus with orders to carry 
out Antigonus’ every command. Antigonus received 
him and pretended to honour him among his closest 
friends, taking care lest he change his mind and shut 
him out again.? When he himself had occupied the 

1 Cp. Plutarch, Eumenes, 19. 2. 

2 Peucestes never again played an important rôle, but he 
seems to have outlived Antigonus and to have retained, or 


regained, the favour of Demetrius (Phylarchus, F'GrH, 81. 12). 
3 Cp. chaps. 17. 3, 18. 1. 
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karéhaßev év aùr rýv te ypvoñv dvaĝevðpdða 
kal nàñbos AAwv kataokevacudtwv, TÔvV? ndy- 
Twv ovvayouévwv els pópa ral nevtakioyiha 
Tádavra. nOpoicðy & aèrô kal ğAÀo mÀAÑOos xp- 
8 párwv čr Te TÕv oTehávwv kal rôv Awv wpeðv 
ën è éx rôv Madúpwv: Ttaõra yàp $oav mevra- 
kioyiNa táìavra, kal xarà riv Mnèlav Àa ro- 
oaîra wpis rôv é&v EZovoois Onoavpôv, Čore rà 
mávra, avvaybivar Tádàavra Šiopúpia mevrakioyiňa. 
Kai rà pèv mepi *Avriyovov èv toúrors Ñv. 
49. “Hues Sè Sreànàvhóres rå rarà tyv `Aciav 
npayhévra perapıßBdoopev Tòv Àóyov èm rùv 
úpömny kal TÀ ovvexñ TÕv Tpoepnuévwv Šiét- 
uev. Ò yàp Káoavðpos eis Iúðvav ris Make- 
sovias gvyrerÀekos 'Oàvumdða npoofoààs pèv 
Toîs Teiyeow Nõvváret morcîobðat Sià Tods xeuôð- 
vas, mepiorparoneðevoas è tùv nów kai xé- 
paka Pañópevos drnò Îaàdoons els Odìacoav, ër 
sè eêfopuðv T Muév návra rò Bovàóuevov 
2 émikovpoat Õrervev. rayò è rôv émirnòciwv 
efavaàwlévrwv rooaúrņv mepi roùs ëvðov kar- 
cokevacev čvõerav Wor ekàvôivar rò napánav: eç 
ToÔro yàp Abov dváykys ğĞore TÔ uèv oTpaTuóTN 
oTopeTpeîv xoiikas névre toô unvós, rois & 
eàépaoı toîs kararàciobeîor Sisévar npiovras tàs 
Soxovs, Tà Ò’ únotóyia kal roùs Inmrovs KaTakóýa 
3 7pòs Siatpopýv. ToraŬrys è mepioráoews kar- 
exoúons Tův mów kal rìs Oìvumdõos ërı mpos- 
aveyovons Taîs čEwÂev éàmiow oi pèv eàépavres 
1 tâv added by Dindorf, ? ròv added by Dindorf. 


aaam 
1 For the golden vine that stood with the golden plane tree 
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citadel of Susa, he found in it the golden climbing 316 s.o. 


vine! and a great number of other objects of art, 
weighing all told fifteen thousand talents. There was 
collected for him, besides, a great amount of money 
from the crowns and the other gifts, and also from 
the spoils. This came to five thousand talents ; and 
there was another equal amount in Media apart 
from the treasury in Susa, so that in all twenty-five 
thousand talents were gathered together. 

Such was the state of the affairs of Antigonus.: 

49. Now that we have completed the account of 
events in Asia, we shall turn our attention to Europe 
and set forth what took place there following the 
events previously described.* Although Cassander 
had shut Olympias into Pydna in Macedonia, he was 
not able to assault the walls because of the winter 
storms, but by encamping about the city, throwing up 
a palisade from sea to sea, and blockading the port, 
he prevented any who might wish to aid the queen 
from doing so. And as the supplies were rapidly 
exhausted, he created such famine among those 
within that they were completely incapacitated. In 
truth, they were brought to such extreme need that 
they gave each soldier five choenices * of grain per 
month, sawed up wood and fed the sawdust to the 
imprisoned elephants, and slaughtered the pack 
animals and horses for food. While the situation of 
the city was so serious and while Olympias was still 
clinging to hopes of rescue from outside, the elephants 


in the chamber of the Persian king cp. Herodotus, 7. 27; 
Athenaeus, 12. 514 f. 2 Continued in chap. 55. 1. 

3 Continued from chap. 36. 6. For the siege of Pydna cp. 
Justin, 14. 6. 1-5. 

4 One choenix of grain was the normal daily ration in the 
Persian army (Herodotus, 7. 187; Diog. Laert. 8. 18). 
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úrò Tis évõeías Sechhdpnoav, rôv & inméw oi 
pèr Ka rágews Övres où oropetTpoúuevot TÒ 
rapárav axeððv åravres èreàeúrnoav, oùrk Àiyot 
Sè kai rv orparwrÂv ris dpoias raraorpopñs 
4 črvyov. čno è rõv Bapßápwv, ris púsews Kar- 
ioyvoúons TùV eùÀdperav, capkoġdyovv åvaňeyó- 
pevot Tà owpata rôv ånobvyokóvrwv. rayò Õè 
TS móAcws TÀNpovpévys vekpðv of mpoeornkóres 
To mepi rùv Paciaooav gvorhuaros rà pèv 
KaTúpvrrov TvV owpdTwv, Tà Únèp TÕv Tei- 
xôv éčeppirrtovv, or elvai kal rv béav Tùv 
ToÚTwv dnexlĝ ral rv Övowsiav dvvnopévnrov 
pù póvov yuvaći Řaciicous Kal tpudis oikei- 
as, GÀÀà kal rv gaTparwrv roîs elwbóo 
kakonabeîv. 

50. Tos ©’ čapos dpxopévov kal růs evõeías del 
pâdov aùfavouévns auvéðpapov moààol TÔv oTpa- 
twrõv kal Tv 'Odvunidða mapekdàouv aùroùs 
åġeîvar Sià Tùv åmopiav. ù Sè oğre oiToperpeîv 
aùroùs uvapévy TÒ nmapárav oðre Tùv moNopkiav 

2 Aoa ovveywpnaev dradÀarreobai. ó è Kdoav- 
ôpos npooðekápevos dravras Toùs aùtTopoàńoavras 
Kat hiavbpwnws xpnoduevos Šianéorerdev èn tàs 
móde’ Ambe yàp mapà Tovrwv mubopévovs roùs 
Maxeðóvas růýv ’Oàvumdõos dobéverav åneàmeîv 

3 aùrĝs Tà mpáyparta. où kakôs È avroð oroyaoas 
pévov nepi toô péàdovros, oi pèv ovvaywviteobar 

leyvwróres Toîs Toopkovpévois perevóņaoav kal 
npòs Kdáoavðpov dmeyæpnoav, uóvor è tôv èv 
Mareðovig Tùy eŬvorav Siepúdaġav *Aporóvovs kal 
Móvıpos, dv 'Apıoróvovs pèv 'Appiróàcews èkv- 

4 pievev, ó È’ ETepos Iédàns. Ñ &’ 'Oàvumas ópôoa 
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died from lack of nourishment, the horsemen that 8316 ».o. 


were not in the ranks and did not receive any food 
whatever nearly all perished, and no small number of 
the soldiers also met the same fate. Some of the 
non-Greeks, their natural needs overcoming their 
scruples, found flesh to eat by collecting the bodies 
of the dead. Since the city was being quickly filled 
with corpses, those in charge of the queen’s company + 
though they buried some of the bodies, threw others 
over the city wall. The sight of these was horrible, 
and their stench was unbearable, not merely to ladies 
who were of the queen’s court and addicted to luxury, 
but also to those of the soldiers who were habituated 
to hardship. 

50. As spring came on and their want increased 
from day to day, many of the soldiers gathered to- 
gether and appealed to Olympias to let them go 
because of the lack of supplies. Since she could 
neither issue any food at all nor break the siege, she 
permitted them to withdraw. Cassander, after wel- 
coming all the deserters and treating them in most 
friendly fashion, sent them to the various cities ; for 
he hoped that when the Macedonians learned from 
them how weak Olympias was, they would despair 
of her cause. And he was not mistaken in his sur- 
mise about what would happen: those who had 
resolved to fight on the side of the besieged forces 
changed their minds and went over to Cassander ; 
and the only men in Macedonia to preserve their 
loyalty were Aristonoüs and Monimus, of whom 
Aristonoüs was ruler of Amphipolis and Monimus 
of Pella. But Olympias, when she saw that most of 


1 Cp. chap. 35. T. 
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Toùs uèv mÀeilovs perabepévovs mpòs Káoavôpov, 
Toùs © úroàoimovs rôv piÀwv oùk ioyúovras ßonņ- 
Qeîv, eneyeipnoe mevrýpn vaðv karaonâv kal Šid 
5 raúrys aúrýv Te kal Toùs piàovs oótew. aèro- 
uódov Ôé rivos Tò ywóuevov dmayyelìavros Toîs 
modelos ó pèv Káoavõpos èmràevoas èkupievoe 
To okdpovs, ý) & 'Oàvumàs droyvoðoa rà kaf’ 
arv mpéoßeis térephe mepè Siaàúoewv. olo- 
pévou õè eiv Tro Kaodvôpov tà kaf abrv èm- 
Tpémew óyis čneroev ðore póvyv dźaíperov Àaßeīv 
6Tùv To owparos åoġáàcav. Kágavôpos ôè 
kupieúoas Tis móàews ečénemfe Toùs mapadnpo- 
7 pévovs Týv Te Iéàdav kai rùv `Appinoàw. ó uev 
oĝv rs Iéààns kupeúov Móviuos åkoúoas tà 
ovupávra mepi rův 'Oàvumdða mapéðwre Tyv 
mów: ó © 'Apioróvovs Tò èv mpôrtov åvréyeoðar 
TÕV MPAYHÁTOWV ĞLEYVÓKEL, OTPATUÓTAS TE TUXVOÙS 
êxwv kal npoofpárws eòņpepnrós: óàlyais yàp 
éunpooĝev uépais maparačápevos mpòs ròv Ka- 
odvðpov arparņyðv Kpareúav roùs mÀeiorovs pèv 
dveîde rÕv åvriraylévrwv, aùròv è ròv Kparevav 
perà Šioyiàiwv pvyóvra rìs Bioaàrias eis Beúvsia 
mepiorparoreðevoas eÉeroMópkyoe kal tà õmÀa 
8 mapeàópevos Únóorovõðov dġíke. ià Sè raôra 
ènaipóuevos kal ròv Eùpevoðs Bdvarov åyvoôv, ëmt 
Sè roùs mepi °Adégavõpov kal Iloàvrépyovra vopi- 
tav auvemAńpeoba Tv ` Aupirow oùk ëp mapa- 
Sóoew., émet Sè čéypaye mpòs aòròv 'Oàvumàs 
draroĝoa Tùy miorw kal keìeúovoa mapaðoôvar, 
Sadapav åvaykaov ebar Tò mpooraooópevov 
mory, TÚV Te mów éveyeipioe kal Tà moTà mepi 
tris dopadeias čaßev. 
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her friends had gone over to Cassander and that 316 sa 


those who remained were not strong enough to 
come to her aid, attempted to launch a quinquereme 
and by this means to save herself and her friends. 
When, however, a deserter brought news of this 
attempt to the enemy and Cassander sailed up and 
took the ship, Olympias, recognizing that her situa- 
tion was beyond hope, sent envoys to treat of terms. 
When Cassander gave his opinion that she must put 
all her interests into his hands, she with difficulty per- 
suaded him to grant the single exception that he 
guarantee her personal safety. As soon as he had 
gained possession of the city, he sent men to take 
over Pella and Amphipolis. Now Monimus, the ruler 
of Pella, on hearing the fate of Olympias, surrendered 
his city; but Aristonoüs at first was minded to cling 
to his position, since he had many soldiers and 
had recently enjoyed a success. That is, a few days 
before this in a battle against Cassander’s general 
Cratevas he had killed most of those who faced him, 
and when Cratevas himself with two thousand men 
had fled to Bedyndia in Bisaltia, he invested him, 
took him by siege, and dismissed him on terms after 
taking away his arms. Aristonoŭs, encouraged by 
this and ignorant of the death of Eumenes, believing, 
moreover, that Alexander and Polyperchon would 
support him, refused to surrender Amphipolis. But 
when Olympias wrote to him demanding his loyalty 
and ordering him to surrender, he perceived that 
it was necessary to do as ordered and delivered 
the city to Cassander, receiving pledges for his own 
safety. 


1 Bisaltia lies just to the west of the lower Strymon. The 
exact situation of Bedyndia is unknown. 
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51. ʻO è Káoavðpos dpõðv mept ròv ’Apıoróvovv 
óndápyov áčiíwpa Šıà Tův map `Adeġdvðpov rpo- 
aywyhv kal oneúðwv èk nmoð@v moie Ttoùs vva- 
uévovs vewrepibeiww èraveñÀe ròv drôpa Sià tôv 
Kpareúa ovyyevðv. mpoerpéparo Šè kal roùs oi- 
keiovs TÕv dvypnuévwv ór 'Oìvumdõos èv kowf 
rv Makxeðóvwv ekkàņnoig karnyopeîv ris mpoet- 
2 pnuévņs yvvaikós. Öv Tomodyrwv TÒ mpooraybèv 
kat ris pèv `Odvumáðos oŭre mapovons oŭre 
exoúons roùs amooynoouévovs oi pèv Marxeðóves 
kateyiwwokov abris Odvarov, ð è Kdoavspos 
mépfpas twàs tõv piàwv mpòs thv 'Odìvumdôa 
avveßoúieve Àdðpą ġvyeiv, enayyeààópevos aùr 
vaĝy napackevdoew kal ĝiakopeîv eis ràs °Abhvas. 
3 ToĵrTo ©’ čnpartev où Tis owTypias mpovoovpevos, 
aAÀN iva kab’ aúris puyņv karayvoðoa kal Siagha- 
peoa kara ròv nàoðv ón Sıkaig nmepinentrwkéevai 
Teuwpig’ eùÀaßeîro yàp dua kal TÒ mepè aùrhv 
4 ačiwpa kal rò rv Mareðõvwv eùueráßodov. rìs 
cè 'Oàvumidõos où papévys peúteoðar, roùvavríov 
© éroiuņs oŭons èv nâo Makeðóot rpibîvai ó 
Káoavðpos foßnðeis pýrore rò màñbos åroov TÌS 
Baoiàioons åmoàoyovpévns kat ræv ’”Adeédvðpov 
Kal Ọiinnov mpos mav rò! éðvoşs eùepyeoiðv 
drapuuvnokóevov peravońoņ, iakosiovs TÔV 
OTPATLWTÕV TOÙS ÈMLTNÕELOTÁTOUS AMÉOTELÀE TPÒS 
ö aùrýv, npooráčas dvede®v rv Tayiorņv. obrot 
Lèv oðv mapeomesóvres eis Tùv Bacidiciv oikiav, 
os ov rv 'Ovumidõa, karaiðeolévres TÒ mepi 
aùrhy dčíwpa náv dmexwpnoav ànmpakror ot Sè 


1 rô added by Dindorf. 
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51. Cassander,seeing that Aristonoüs was respected 316 s.o. 


because of the preferment he had received from 
Alexander,! and being anxious to put out of the way 
any who were able to lead a revolt, caused his death 
through the agency of the kinsfolk of Cratevas. He 
also urged the relatives of those whom Olympias had 
slain to accuse the aforesaid woman in the general 
assembly of the Macedonians. They did as he had 
ordered; and, although Olympias was not present and 
had none to speak in her defence, the Macedonians 
condemned her to death.? Cassander, however, sent 
some of his friends to Olympias advising her to escape 
secretly, promising to provide a ship for her and to 
carry her to Athens. He acted thus, not for the pur- 
pose of securing her safety, but in order that she, 
condemning herself to exile and meeting death on 
the voyage, might seem to have met a punishment 
that was deserved ; for he was acting with caution 
both because of her rank and because of the fickle- 
ness of the Macedonians. As Olympias, however, 
refused to flee but on the contrary was ready to be 
judged before all the Macedonians, Cassander, fear- 
ing that the crowd might change its mind if it heard 
the queen defend herself and was reminded of all the 
benefits conferred on the entire nation by Alexander 
and Philip, sent to her two hundred soldiers who were 
best fitted for such a task, ordering them to slay her 
as soon as possible. They, accordingly, broke into 
the royal house, but when they beheld Olympias, 
overawed by her exalted rank, they withdrew with 
their task unfulfilled. But the relatives of her vic- 

1 He had been one of the officers of the Bodyguard 
(Arrian, Anabasis, 6. 28. 4). 


2 For the death of Olympias cp. Justin, 14. 6. 6-12, Pausa- 
nias, 9. 7.2. Her death took place in the spring of 316. 
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tôv åmņpnuévwv ovyyeveîs, Kaoávõðpw re yapite- 
abai Povàópevor kai roîs Tereàevrykóow åpôvat, 
katéoßagav Tův PacíMooav, obðepiav dyevvi kal 
yvvaikeiav npoepévnv afiwow. 

CE ’Oàvumiàs pèv ov, péyiorov tôv kab avràv 

éoxnkuia diwa kal yeyevnuévn Ovyárnp pèv 
Neontoàépov roô Bacidéws rôv 'Hrepwrâr, 
aðeàd) ðè '`Adeédvõpov roô orpareúsavros els 
? [g y A ~ bi # 
Traàiav, éT ôè yuv pèv Diàinnov Toô nÀeîorov 
iayvsavros Tv npò aùroô karà rv Eùpøryy 
õvvagorevodvrwv, pýryp è °Adetávðpov roô Àc- 
ora kal kdàÀ\oTa katepyacauévov ToaŬTys kata- 
ortpohis črTvye. 

52. Kácavðpos é, karà voðv aùr tÂv npay- 
párov Tpoywpoóvrwv, mepieàdpßave Taîs èàmici 
Tv Maxeõóvwv Pacıiàciav. ò kal Oeocadovirnv 
éynue, Thv Piàinnov èv Buyarépa *Adcédvõpov è 
dðeàdiv dporártpiov, onevðwv oikeîov aðròv åno- 

2 defar TS Paois ovyyevelias. črrioe 8è kal 
nów ém rìs Havns óduovupov aùroô Kacáv- 
òperav, cis Ñv Tás re èk Tis xeppovýoov módeis 
auvørkioe kai Thv Moriðaav, črt òè tôv ovveyyvs 
xwpiwv oùk òàiya` karøkıse Õ’ eis aùrùv kal trÔv 
'Oàvvhiwv roùðs õeaoswlouévovs, òvras oùk òÀiyovs. 

3 Tods Sè xwpas npocopioleions Toîs Kasavspeôo: 
kal raúrņns dyabñs, čr è roô Kacávõpov moààà 
avupiotiunbévros eis Thv aùénow tayò peydànv 
eniðoow Eiaßev ý mós kal mÀcîorov toyvoe tTÕV 

4ev Mareðovig. ó è Kdoavõpos Öreyvõóre: uèv 
áveàeîv `AÀeédvôpov ròv naida xal TÀV pNrTépa 


1 Cp. Livy, 8. 24. 
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tims, wishing to curry favour with Cassander as well 316 s.o. 


as to avenge their dead, murdered the queen, who 
uttered no ignoble or womanish plea. 

Such was the end of Olympias, who had attained 
to the highest dignity of the women of her day, 
having been daughter of Neoptolemus, king of the 
Epirotes, sister of the Alexander who made a cam- 
paign into Italy, and also wife of Philip, who was 
the mightiest of all who down to this time had ruled 
in Europe, and mother of Alexander, whose deeds 
were the greatest and most glorious. 

52. As for Cassander, now that his affairs had 
succeeded according to his intentions, he began to 
embrace in his hopes the Macedonian kingdom. For 
this reason he married Thessalonicê, who was Philip’s 
daughter and Alexander’s half-sister, since he desired 
to establish a connection with the royal house.* He 
also founded on Pallenê a city called Cassandreia 
after his own name, uniting with it as one city the 
cities of the peninsula, Potidaea, and a considerable 
number of the neighbouring towns. He also settled 
in this city those of the Olynthians who survived,* not 
few in number. Since a great deal of land, and good 
land too, was included within the boundaries of Cas- 
sandreia, and since Cassander was very ambitious for 
the city’s increase, it quickly made great progress and 
became the strongest of the cities of Macedonia. 
Cassander had determined to do away with Alex- 
ander’s son and the son’s mother, Roxanê, so that 


2 Cp. Justin, 14. 6. 13, Pausanias, 9. 7. 3. 

ê Pallenê is the south-western promontory of Chalcidicê. 
Since only kings gave their names to cities, Cassander was in 
effect claiming the throne. Cp. Strabo, 7. frag. 25; Livy, 
44. 11. 2. 

4 For the destruction of Olynthus by Philip cp. Book 16. 53. 
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aùroĝ ‘Pogávyv, i iva pnõeis Å ddõoyos ris Baoi- 
Àcias' karà è rò mapòv bewphoa Povàóuevos TOÙS 
TÕv noðv Àóyovs, Trives éoovrat mept Ts °’ Oùvp- 
miados dvaipéoews, dpa © oùðèv menvopévos TÕV 
3-5 ’ 4 4 e Lg N A k 
mept ”Avriyovov, Tùy pèv ‘Pwkdvyv perà roô maos 
els pvìarhv mapéðwke, perayayæv eis Tùv åkpav 
~ ? ? , 7 3209 3 Aa TÀ l 
Tùv êv `Apginóàei, tráfas re ém aùris lÀavkiav 
tivà TÖV møTevopévwv’ dnéomaoe Ôè kal ToÙS 
ciwlóras maias ovvrpépeoðar kat tův dywyiv 
$ 1 z. > LES LA A l4 H 7 
ovkéri Baoidchv, ÀN rwrov To Tuyóvros oikelav 
? lA £. $ A A M~ y 
5 êkédeve yiveoðlar. perà è rara Baorùikôs òn 
Seédyaw ra karà rv apxyùw Eùpvikyy pèv kat 
Diinrov roùs Pacideîs, éri dè Kúvvav, Ñv dveîdev 
’Aàkéras, Ebapev év Aiyaraîs, kabdrep ¿bos Åv roîs 
Baoıdeĝor. riuýoas è roùs rTeredeurnkóras èm- 
tahiois dyôoı karéypaġe rv Makeðóvwv roùs eù- 
bérovs, ceeyvwkas eis Ieàonóvnoov orparevew. 
6 Toúrov è mepi raôr övros Iloàvrépywv ėérúy- 
yave èv moopkovpevos êv ° Awpiw rås Ileppar- 
F. 3 2 A hi kd 18 À A ` 
Pias, dkovoas Sè rův `Oàvumáðos redevriv kal 
[g > r b N r ? 2 
Tews dneàmioas rà Krarà Makeðoviav eterý- 
ônoev èr ris módews per ôàlywv, mopevleis ğè 
3 “A la 4 h A A 4 
ek ris Oecocadias kat napadapa rToùs mept Tòv 
Aiakiðny drmeywpnoev eis thv Aitwàiav, úroda- 
Bàv doġaàéorara kapaðorýoew évraôba tràs tv 
1 *Alwpiw Fischer, 'Atwpye Wesseling: é vaġiw RX, & 
gópo F 


1 Cp. Justin, 14. 6. 13. 
2 For the death of Eurydicê and Philip cp. chap. 11; and 
for their burial cp. Diyllus, FQrH, 13. 1. By burying the 
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there might be no successor to the kingdom ; but for 316 s.a 


the present, since he wished to observe what the 
common people would say about the slaying of Olym- 
pias and since he had no news of Antigonus’ success, 
he placed Roxanê and the child in custody, trans- 
ferring them to the citadel of Amphipolis,! in com- 
mand of which he placed Glaucias, one of his most 
trusted henchmen. Also he took away the pages 
who, according to custom, were being brought up as 
companions of the boy, and he ordered that he should 
no longer have royal treatment but only such as was 
proper for any ordinary person of private station. 
After this, already conducting himself as a king in 
administering the affairs of the realm, he buried 
Eurydicê and Philip, the queen and king, and also 
Cynna, whom Alcetas had slain, in Aegae as was the 
royal custom.? After honouring the dead with 
funeral games, he enrolled those of the Macedonians 
who were fit for military service, for he had decided 
to make a campaign into the Peloponnesus. While 
Cassander was engaged with these matters, Polyper- 
chon was being besieged in Azorius? in Perrhaebia, 
but on hearing of the death of Olympias he finally, 
despairing of success in Macedonia, escaped from the 
city with a few followers. Leaving Thessaly and 
taking over the troops led by Aeacides,* he withdrew 
into Aetolia, believing that he could wait there with 
greatest safety and observe the changes in the situa- 


previous rulers, Cassander was, in effect, claiming the throne 
for himself (cp. W. W. Tarn in Cambridge Ancient History, 
6. 482, and the importance attached to the burial of Alex- 
ander in Book 18. 28-29). Cynna was the mother of Eury- 
dicê. 

3 Azorius, or Azorus, was a town in northern Thessaly. 

4 For Aeacides, king of the Molossians, cp. chap. 11. 2 
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mpaypåTwv perapoàás" Kal yàp èrúyyavev oikeiws 
éxywv mpòs roro Tò ébvos. 

53. Kácavpos è ovorņodpevos ikaviv Šúvapuv 
dvétevćev èk rìs Mareõovias, omevðwv ’Aéfavðpov 
ròv Ioàvrépyovros èrßadeiv èk rûs Iedormovwvý- 
cov' oĝros yàp Åv Àorròs erà Õvvápews TÕV åvri- 
mpacoóvrwv kal kateiàńoet móes re kal TóTOVS 
èmxaipovs. Ttùv pèv ov Oecoaàiav dopadðs 
SrhAbev, ras &© év Iudas mapóðovs eúpav úm 
Airwàðv hvàarropévas uóyıis ToúTovs Řiacáuevos 

2 mapĵàbev eis thv Borwriav. peraneppapevos şè 
navrayólev troùs iacwtouévovs rÕv Onßaiwv èv- 
+ P. h t e N 2 
excipe kaToikibew tàs Ońfas, úroñaßav ráň- 
oTov yew kapòv TOÀ Ñwvopacuévny kal Õià Tàs 
mpá£eis kal ð Toùs mapaðeðopévovs mept aùris 
uúbovs avaoroat kal ĝià Tùy eùepyeciav TaŬTyv 
3 ruyeîv abavárov óns. cvuußéßnre è Thv mów 
raúrnv mÀciorais kal peyiorais Keyphobar peraßo- 
Àaîs, oùk oùyaris avaoraTov yeyevnpévnv' mept ðv 
4oùk dvoíkeiov év kepañalois eimeîv. petà yàp TÒV 
eml Aevkaàiwvos karakàvopòv Kadðuov rrisavros 
TÀv àT’ aùroô npooayopevheicav Kaðpeiav ovvñAbev 
èn’ aùrùv Àaòs ôv rivès èv Erapròv mpoonyópev- 
cav ŝià TÒ mavrayóbev ovvaybivar, tivès Sè Onfa- 


1 Cp. Pausanias, 9. 7. 1-2, For the destruction of Thebes 
cp. Book 17. 12 ff. 

2 Cp. Book 4. 2. 1. The Cadmeia was the acropolis of 
Thebes. 

3 All ancient authorities derive the name from oreipew, 
“to sow ” or “ scatter,” but with many different explana- 
tions. The Spartoi are, variously, men who had been 
scattered but were brought together by Cadmus, men sown 
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tion ; for as it chanced he was on friendly terms with 316 ».o. 


this people. 

53. But Cassander, after assembling an adequate 
force, set out from Macedonia, desiring to drive 
Polyperchon’s son Alexander from the Peloponnesus ; 
for of those who opposed Cassander he alone was left 
with an army, and he had occupied strategically 
situated cities and districts. Cassander crossed 
Thessaly without loss, but when he found the pass at 
Thermopylae guarded by Aetolians, he with difficulty 
dislodged them and entered Boeotia. Summoning 
from all sides those of the Thebans who survived, he 
undertook to re-establish Thebes,! for he assumed 
that this was a most excellent opportunity to set up 
once more a city that had been widely known both 
for its achievements and for the myths that had been 
handed down about it ; and he supposed that by this 
benevolent act he would acquire undying fame. The 
fact is that this city has experienced many very great 
changes of fortune and has been destroyed on no few 
occasions ; and it will not be out of place to recount 
here the chief events of its history. When, after the 
flood that occurred in the days of Deucalion, Cadmus 
built the Cadmeia,? which was called after his name, 
there came together there with him a folk whom some 
call the Spartoi è because they had been gathered 
together from all sides, and others the Thebagenes * 


or scattered among the other Thebans, the children of Cadmus 
himself born of many different mothers, or the offspring of 
the dragon’s teeth that had been sown by Cadmus. The last 
explanation is by far the commonest. F: scholium on 
Euripides, Phoenician Women, 670, and Türk in P.-W., 
Realencyclopädie, 3 (2nd series), 1538-1540. For the founda- 
tion legend in general cp. Apollodorus, 3. 4. 1 ff. 
4 i.e. “ Theban-born.” 
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yevi òà Tò Tv àpx)v èk Tis mpoepnuévns móňews 
vra à rTòv KaTakàvopov èkneceîv kal ĝia- 
5 onapfjvai. TOÙS oÛV TÓTE KATOLKOAVTAS ÜOTEpOV 
E A ~ + T X À a ô A 
yxedecîs kararoàeuhoavres éÉéßadov, ôte ù ovv- 
4 A hi $. td 3 > A 3 A 
éßn Krat roùòs mept Kaòðpov eis `IAvproùs èkrmeceiv. 
A A a3??? i A + td 
LeETÀ è rar’ ’Apupiovos kat Zýlov kparnodvrwv 
TOÔ TÖTOV Kal TÓTE MPÕTOV TÒ ÄOTV KTLOAVTWV, 
kaldrep kal ò momrýs pow 


a A 2 p3 p3 t ? 
Ol TPWTOL Ońfns Edos EKTLOQAV ETTATÚÀOLO. 


TÒ ÕeúrTepov oi kaToikýoavTes TÒvV TÖTOV eŽémeoov 
e [A "~ + ` 
kareàlóvros Iloàvðwpov roð Kdðuov kal rara- 
ġpovńoavros TÕv mpaypáran! ŠA TÅV yevopévny 
6 TÔ `Aupiovi mepi Tà Tékva ovppopáv. éčfs è rôv 
anroyóvwv Toúrov Řacievóvrwv kal Tis ôÀNs opas 

X f t 2 + P ~ 

jòn Bowwrias kaàovpévns áno Borwrtoô roô Meda- 

vinnys pèv kal Iooceððvos vioð, vvaoreúoavrtos 

Dè rv Tömwv, TÒ Tpirov èknimrovow oi Onfaîor 

Tv é “Apyovs Èmyóvwv ÈKTOMOpPKNOÁVTÆV TŇV 
Tnóùv. Ttv © eknesóvrwv ot iaowhévtTes kart- 

éhġvyov uèv eis `Aìaàkopeviav kat rò Tiàġõoov 


1 Wesseling’s conjecture, rôv mpooragávrwv, may be correct. 


1 For Cadmus among the Encheleans, an Illyrian tribe, cp. 
Apollodorus, 3. 5. 4; Euripides, Bacchae, 1334. As king of 
these Encheleans, Cadmus led an army into Greece and 
sacked Delphi, but I find no other reference to a sack of 
Thebes by the Encheleans. According to Herodotus (5. 61), 
when the Thebans were driven from home by the Epigoni 
they took refuge with the Encheleans. 

2? Odyssey, 11. 263. Amphion and Zethus, sons of Zeus 
and Antiopê, captured Thebes to avenge the cruel treat- 
ment accorded their mother by Lycus, king of Thebes, 
and his wife Dircê. They then built a wall for the city, the 
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because they were originally from Thebes but had s16 s.a 


been driven out and scattered by the flood. Be that 
as it may, these people then settled in the city but 
later the Encheleans defeated them in war and drove 
them out, at which time Cadmus and his followers 
also were driven to Illyria. Later Amphion and 
Zethus became masters of the site and then built the 
lower city for the first time, as the poet says : 


First by them was established Thebes of the seven 
gates.? 


Then the inhabitants of the place were exiled a 
second time, for Polydorus, son of Cadmus, came back 
and was dissatisfied with the situation because of the 
misfortunes that had befallen Amphion in connec- 
tion with his children.*? Next, when Polydorus’ own 
descendants were kings * and the whole country had 
already received the name Boeotia from Boeotus, 
who was the son of Melanippê and Poseidon and had 
been ruler of the region, the Thebans for the third 
time suffered exile, for the Epigoni from Argos took 
the city by siege.5 The survivors of those driven 
out took refuge in Alalcomenia and on Mount Til- 


stones being charmed into place by the lyre-playing of 
Amphion. 

3 i.e. the Niobides, slain by Apollo and Artemis to punish 
their mother Niobê, who had presumed to compare herself 
with Leto. 

4 Eteocles and Polyneices, sons of Oedipus, son of Laius, 
son of Labdacus, son of Polydorus. Polyneices, wrongfully 
excluded from a share in power by his brother, secured the 
aid of his father-in-law, Adrastus of Argos, in a vain effort to 
make good his return—the Seven Against Thebes. Cp. 
Book 4. 65. 

5 A generation after the failure of the “ Seven,” their 
descendants, the Epigoni or Late-born, were successful in 
their attack on Thebes, cp. Book 4. 66-67. 
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õpos, tÕv Sè `Apyeiwv aroywpnodvræwv enraviàbov 
cis Thv marpiða. perà òè rara kara töv Ia- 
kòv nóàepov ékorparevodavrwv Tv Onfaiwv eis 
Triv `Aciav oi karaderphévres èténeoov perà TÕv 
dàwv Borwrõv úrò Iledaoyðv. oùk öàiyoris Õè 
LETA TAÛTA TMEPLTEOÖVTES OCVUTTÓUAOL UÖYIS ETA 
TETÁPTNV yevedv karTà ròv yevópevov êri TÕv Kopd- 
kwv ypnouòv arñÀbov eis ryv Boiwriav Kal tàs 
Ońßas karórqoav. drò ðè roúrwv rÕv ypórwv 
Siapevoðons TS Tócws èm érņ oyeðòv òkTakóora 
kal Tò èv nmpõrTov rv Onfaiwv toô map arr 
élvovs mpoordvrwwv, perà òè tara ris rôv ‘Eà- 
Ańvwv hyepovias duhpioßnTodvrwv AàéŻavðpos ó 
Piirrov kata kparos eknoNopkýoas katTéokapev. 

54. Eikoor® Ò ére ÜoTepov Kdácarvðpos dio- 
Sotoa Povàðpevos kai melosas roùs Borwroùs 
dvéorņoe Tv mów Ttoîs ıaowbopévois rõv Oy- 
2 Baiww. ouvenreàdBovro Sè kai rv ‘“EMnyviðwv 
móàcwv TOÔ ovvoikiopot moat Sid Te TÒV mpòs 
Ttoùs Nruxnkóras éeov kal ĝia rv otav TS 
móňcews* `Aĝnvaîoi uèv yàp TÒ moù pépos To 
Teiyovs àvéorņnoav kal trÕv Àwv ot èv wko- 
Sóunoav karà Šúvapuv, oi è kaè yphuarTra Tpòs 
Tas kareneyoðoas ypeiaşs dméoTteiÀav où póvov 
TÔv êk ris ‘EMdôos, dààà kal Xixedias, éri © 
'Iraàias. Onfaîor pèv oðv rorov ròv Tpórov 
ékopicavto TÙùv marpiòa. 


P 


1 aùrâôv Post: aùrôv. 


1 Both are near Haliartus on the south shore of the Copaic 
Lake. Cp. Strabo, 9. 2. 27, 35. In Book 4. 67. 1 we are 
told that the Cadmeans, leaving Tilphossaeum (sic), made a 
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phosium,! but after the Argives had departed they 8316 s.o. 


returned to their native city. After that, when the 
Thebans had gone to Asia br the Trojan War, those 
who were left behind were expelled along with the 
rest of the Boeotians by Pelasgians.? Thereafter 
they met with many misfortunes, and only with diffi- 
culty in the fourth generation according to the 
prophecy of the ravens did they return to Boeotia 
and re-establish Thebes.? From that time the city 
persisted for nearly eight hundred years, the Thebans 
at first becoming the leaders of their own people and 
later disputing for the leadership of the Greeks,‘ 
until Alexander, son of Philip, captured the city by 
storm and destroyed it. 

54. In the twentieth year thereafter Cassander in 
his desire for glory, after first obtaining the consent 
of the Boeotians, rebuilt the city for those of the 
Thebans who survived. Many of the Greek cities 
shared in the resettlement both because of their pity 
for the unfortunate and because of the glory of the 
city. The Athenians, for example, rebuilt the 
greater part of the wall, and of the other Greeks, not 
alone from Greece itself but from Sicily and Italy as 
well, some erected buildings to the extent of their 
ability, and others sent money for the pressing needs. 
In this way the Thebans recovered their city. 


successful invasion of Doris, where some of them settled, the 
rest returning to Thebes; but Herodotus (5, 61) has these 
Theban fugitives take refuge among the Encheleans in 
Illyria (cp. § 5 above). 

2 Cp. Strabo, 9. 2. 25, 29 ; Thucydides, 1. 12. 3. 

3 The scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 133, gives another 
version: on being driven from home by Thracians, the 
Thebans were told to settle where they saw a white raven. 

t For the Theban hegemony of Greece cp. Book 15. 25-94 
passim. 
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Káoavðpos è perà ris Suvápews dvateúćas émi 
Iledorovwvýoov rat karaàaßav ’Aàééavðpov rtòv 
Ioàvrépxovros ŝieiànpóra ròv `Ioðpòv hvàakaîs 
maphAbev cis Méyapa. èévrañla è karasrevádoas 
oxeðias emil èv Toúrwv Toùs EÀéhavras ießißacev 
cis `Eriðavpov, èv Sè màolors thv Anv Šúvapuv. 
mapebùv Sè émi ryv TÕv ’`Apyciwv mów raúryy 
Lèv Ņváyracev dnoorâcav Tijs ’`Adeźávðpov ovu- 

4 payias aùr® mpoohéolar, perà è Trara tràs èv ri 
Mecońvy módeis mpooņyáyero màņv `IOdpns kat 
Tv ‘Eppioviða ò’ ópodoyias mapéňaßev. roô & 
’AAcédvõpov uù ovykaraßaivovros eis mapáračw 
droùmòv ènmi Tov lobpov npòs' Tepavias otpatuó- 
Tas ĝıoyıÀiovs kal orparnyòv Módvkkov éraviàbev 
eis Mareõoviav. 

55. To & čTovs rovrov Šieànàvlóros Abvo 
èv ĝpxe Ipafibovàos, êv ‘Poun sè karéornoav 
Üraroi Naúrıos Xrópios xal Mdáéprkos Ilóràos. 
emi òè roúrawv `Avriyovos tis pèv Xovoiavis àrd- 
Àrre oarpárny `Aoricav, éva tv èyywpiwv, aùròs 
òè Tà xpýpara návra ıayvoùs karakopibew èri 
Odàaccav, dpdéas kal kapńàovs mapeckevácaro 
kal perà ris Õuváuews čywv rara npoñyev èri 

2 ris Baßvàwvias. év huépas & eikooi kal Svoiv 
aŭro karavrýoavros eis Baßvàðva Zéňevkos ó 
Tis xøpas oatTpárns Šwpeaîs re Baoidıxais èriun- 
ge tròv `Avriyovov kal Tùy Õúvapıv Ğraocav eiori- 

3 acev, roô È 'Avriyóvov Àóyovs drarroûvrTos rv 

1 pòs added by Post. 


1 Gerania is the mountain range between Megara and 
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To return to Cassander, he set out with his army 316 s.c. 


for the Peloponnesus, but on finding that Alexander, 
son of Polyperchon, had blocked the Isthmus with 
guards, he turned aside to Megara. There he con- 
structed barges upon which he transported the ele- 
phants to Epidaurus, taking the rest of the army in 
boats. Coming to the city of the Argives, he forced 
it to abandon its alliance with Alexander and to join 
him, after which he won over the cities of Messenia 
except Ithomê, and gained Hermionis through 
negotiation. As Alexander, however, did not come 
out to fight, he left at the end of the Isthmus toward 
Gerania 1? two thousand soldiers commanded by 
Molyccus and returned to Macedonia. 

55. When this year had passed, Praxibulus was 
archon at Athens and in Rome Nautius Spurius and 
Marcus Poplius were consuls.? While these held office 
Antigonus left Aspisas, a native, as satrap of Susianê,? 
while he himself, having decided to convey all the 
money to the sea, prepared waggons and camels 
and, taking the treasure, set out for Babylonia with 
the army. In twenty-two days he arrived in Babylon, 
and Seleucus, the satrap of the country, honoured 
him with gifts suitable for a king and feasted the 
whole army. When Antigonus, however, demanded 


TANA with passes of some military importance (Book 11. 
80. 1). 

2 Praxibulus was archon in 815/14. Spurius Nautius 
Rutilus and M. Popilius Laenas were consuls in 316 (Livy, 9. 
21. I; Fasti Capitolini for 316). The events described in 
this chapter and the next still belong to the year 316 Bc. 
Beloch, Griechische Geschichte?, 4. 2. 240). 

3 Replacing an Antigenes (Book 18. 39. 6) who is probably 
(not to be identified with the commander of the Silver Shields, 
Cp. Appian, Syrian History, 53, for the quarrel between 
Antigonus and Seleucus. 
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npocóðwv oùk ëfnoev opeiew órèp raúrns ris 
xópas únéyew eùlúvas, Ñv Makreðóves aùr@ ôe- 
coras ià Tàs yeyemnpévaşs eÉ avroð ypeías 
4 'Adeédvõpov LÕvros. rìs è raßopâs kab’ fué- 
pav aùfopévns ó Zéňevkos dvaoyičópevos rà 
Mbwv ovupdvra mepes v unore mpopdoews 
Aafóuevos ó 'Avriyovos dve avrov emye 
phon Epke yàp roùs év déwuaoi rÕv åvðpôv 
òvras kal Õuvapévovs npayudtTwv dvTiaußáveobar 
5 ndvras oneúðew ek nov dradàdooew. rar ov 
eùdafnleis eéerýðnoev perà nmevrýkovð innéwv, 
tavooðuevos eis Ařyvnrov aroxwpeîv mpòs Iro- 
Àcpaîov: SrepepónTo yàp  ToúTov yporórys kal 
TÒ mpos Toùs karahvyóvras er aùrov èkrevès kal 
6 pdvðpwnrov. ó & ’Avriyovos dkoúsaşs repiya- 
pis Ñv émi T@ Õokeîv aùròs pèv u) ouvvaykd- 
obat mpoceveykeîy ràs yeîpas avp? iw ral 
cvvqywvopévy mpobúuws, ròv Léàevkov & aùròv 
aúroĵ katrayvóvra uyv mapaðeðwkévat TV oa- 
7 Tpanelav ywpis dyóøvwv ral kwôúvwv. perà Õè 
tara nmpooseàlóvruv aùr® rv Xahaiwv ral 
Tpoàeyóvrwv Ós, el Tòv Lédevkov èk TÔvV yepôv 
dpýoe, ovupýoerai Tv T’ ° Aciav nâoav úroyeipiov 
yevéolar kat aùròv °` Avriyovov ev TÑ mpòs èkeîvov 
napardfet kataorpéjew ròv piov, perapeànbels 
Toîs TeTpaypévos ekémeppe Toùs wwéovras' o? 
VéXpt Twos enakodovhýcavres ènavĵàlov ånpakrot. 
86 ò 'Avriyovos êv roîs dÀdois kaTappoveîv elwbos 
TÕv TooÝTwv Tpopphoewv où petpiws êkwýðn Tóre, 


1 He had been made satrap of Babylonia by Antipate 
Triparadeisus (Book 18. 39. Ò, 7 4 peera 
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an accounting for the revenues, Seleucus answered 316 ».c. 


that he was not bound to undergo a public investiga- 
tion of his administration of this country which the 
Macedonians had given him in recognition of his 
services rendered while Alexander was alive. As 
the dispute grew more serious each day, Seleucus, 
reasoning from the fate of Pithon,? feared that Anti- 
gonus would some day seize a pretext and undertake 
to destroy him ; for Antigonus seemed eager to put 
out of the way all of his associates who were of high 
rank and were capable of claiming a share in the 
government. Therefore to avoid this, he escaped 
with fifty horsemen, intending to retire into Egypt to 
Ptolemy ; for word had spread abroad of Ptolemy’s 
kindness and of his cordiality and friendliness toward 
those who fled to him. When Antigonus learned of 
the flight, he was pleased, since it seemed that he 
himself had been spared the necessity of laying 
violent hands upon a man who had been his friend 
and had actively co-operated with him, and that 
Seleucus, by condemning himself to exile, had sur- 
rendered his satrapy without struggle or danger. But 
then the Chaldean astrologers came to him and fore- 
told that if ever he let Seleucus escape from his hands, 
the consequence would be that all Asia would become 
subject to Seleucus, and that Antigonus himself 
would lose his life in a battle against him. At this, 
Antigonus repented his former course and sent men 
to pursue Seleucus, but they, after tracking him for a 
certain distance, returned with their mission un- 
accomplished. Although Antigonus was accustomed 
to despise prophecies of this kind on other occasions, 
he was not a little troubled at this time, being dis- 


2 Cp. chap. 46. 1-4. 3 Cp. Book 18. 14. 1, 28. 5, 33. 3. 
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katamàayeis TÒ déiwua tTÕv dvõpôv- peydàn yáp 
3 la b + 
Tis éumepia mepi Troúrovs elvai oke? kai mapa- 
Týpnois TÕv otpor åkpißeorarn. ånoßaívovrat 
yap moàààs pupidõðas érv únápxew èE of nmap 
aùrtoîs otw \ mepl rara orovåý' oroûoi è kal 
Adeédvõpw npoeneîv öre mapebav eis Bafvàôva 
9 reàevrýoet. opoiws è Ti mepl Aečávõpov mpop- 
pýoet ovvéßņ ral rův mepi Zeheúkov reieobiva 
katà tàs TÖV ávõðpðv Toúrwv ånoģdáoes: mepi ĵs 
TÀ karà pépos èpoðuev, rav émi roùs oikelovs 
xpóvovs emıßawpeba. 

56. “O © ov Léevros Sacwbels eis tův Atyvn- 
Tov pidavðpwrias Te máons êrúyyave napà Ilroàe- 
paip kal kaTyyopiav enoreîro mikpàv *`Avrtiyóvov, 
Àéywv öm õréyvwrer* mdávTtas ToÙs év déwpaow 
övras kal udora roùòs ’Adeédrðpw ovveorparev- 
kóras ékpañeîv ek TtÕv oarpaneðv kal ToÝTwV 
Groðeikes épepe Týv Te Tihwvos davaipeow kal rhv 
IHevgéorov tis Iepoiðos dġaipeow kal Tà mepi 

2 aùròv ovupdvra' mávraşs yàp oùðèv HòikykórTas, 
GAÀà kal ypelas moàs kal peyáìas èv rì diàlq 
napeoyyuévovs dperĝs Ûnropepevnrévat npóoTjov. 
refet òè kal Tà peyéðy Tôv mepi aùròv Svváduewv 
kal TÒ mÀÑlos TÕv ypnudrtwv, ëT Õè tràs mpooġd- 
Tovus eùTuyias, eÉ dv úreðeikvuev Ýmephhavov ye- 
yevnpévov kal Taîs éÀmiot mepieiànóóra mâcav tiv 

3 Maxeðóvwv Paoidciav. Sà 8è rorovrav Àóywv 
mpotpepáuevos rov Iroàeuaîov éroiudtecðat tå 

l? «al naparýpmois tôv dorpwv Wurm, ep. Books 1. 28. 1, 

2. 30. 1: xal mapà Toúrois Ù TAPNO TÕV dOTpwV. 


2? mepi added by Dindorf. 
3 3éyvwrev Hertlein : ĝieyvæøken 
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turbed by the reputation of the men, for they are 316 s.o. 


reputed to possess a great deal of experience and to 
make most exact observations of the stars. Indeed 
they declare that for many myriads of years the study 
of these matters has been pursued among them. It is 
also believed that they foretold to Alexander that, if 
he entered Babylon, he would die. And just as was 
the case with the prophecy about Alexander, it came 
to pass that this prophecy in regard to Seleucus was 
fulfilled according to the assertion of these men. Of 
this we shall speak in detail when we come to the 
proper period.? 

56. Seleucus, arriving safely in Egypt, met with 
nothing but kindness from Ptolemy. He bitterly 
accused Antigonus, saying that Antigonus had deter- 
mined to remove from their satrapies all who were 
men of rank and in particular those who had served 
under Alexander ; as examples of this he mentioned 
the slaying of Pithon, the removal of Peucestes from 
Persia,‘ and his own experiences; for all of these men, 
who were guiltless of wrongdoing and had even per- 
formed great services out of friendship, had been 
patiently awaiting a reward for virtue. He reviewed 
also the magnitude of Antigonus’ armed forces, his 
vast wealth, and his recent successes, and went on to 
intimate that in consequence he had become arrogant 
and had encompassed in his ambitious plans the 
entire kingdom of the Macedonians. When by such 
arguments he had induced Ptolemy to prepare for 

1 Cp. Book 17. 112. 2. 

23 Book 21, in which Diodorus narrated the rise of Seleucus, 


is extant only in fragments. 


3 Cp. chap. 46. 1-4. 4 Cp. chap. 48. 5. 
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mpòs Tòv módepov éténeppé Twas rv piw eis Tiv 
Eùponnv, npoordéas merpâcbar Toîs uolois Àdyois 
exyôpoùs Avriyóvov karaorjoat Kdoavpóv re kal 
4 Avoipayov. Öv rayù rò kedevolèv ovvreeodvrwv 
dpxů ciadopâs épúero kal peydňwv moàéuwv. ó 
' 'Avriyovos ék trõv eikórwv ovoyiodpevos Tv 
Ledeúkov mpoaipeoiv eéénefje mpeoßevràs mpós re 
Iroàepaîov kat Avoipayov kai Kdoavspov, dftðv 
ĉiaduàdooeiw Tùv mpoüŭnmápyovoav diàlav: ris &è 
Bafvàwvias karaorýoas oarparny Iibwva ròv èx 
ris Ivðuchs karaßeßnkóra, perà ris Svvápews 
avéevćev, émi rs Kiùixias rhv mopeiav moioúpevos. 
5 ós ©’ eis Mádov mapeyéveTo, Srepépioe Thv Súvapv 
cis mapayerpaciav perà Õúow Npiwvos. mapéiafe 
ðè kal rà êv Kuivôois yphpara, ráìavra pýpia. 
xwpis è roúrwv ëminrev k TÔv mpoodðwv aùr 
7Ôv kar ènavròv rdìavra úpa yia. Šiórep 
ovvéßawev aùròv poßepòv eîvar kal ŝià rò péyebos 

TÕv Õuvápewv Kal dà TÒ nAÑÂos TÖV ypnuárwwv. 
57. Ipodyovros & eis rv vw Xvupiav Avti- 
yóvov mapeyévovro mpéoßeis mapà re Iroàepalov 
kal Avoimdyov raè Kaodvêpov. oroi & eo- 
ayhévres eis rò ovvéðpiov Nélovv Kanraðokriav 
pėv kal Avkiar? Kaodrôpa? Sobiva, Ppvuyiav &è 
miv èp ‘EMnoróvrw Avoiudyw, Zupiav §è nâcav 
Iroàepaiw, Bafvàwviav è Ledeúrw, rôv Sè by- 
cavpôv, os mapéňaßev perà tùv npòs Eùpevî 
áx, morýoacðaı pepiopóv: Kal yàp aùroùðs ke- 
1 éninrev Fischer in apparatus : èknimrew. 


? Tarn (Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 484) suggests 
Kxiav. 

° Wesseling reads *Acávòpw, with approval of Fischer, cp. 
Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus PP 2), 2. 2. 6. 
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war, he sent certain of his friends to Europe, directing 316 s.o. 


them to try by similar arguments to convert Cas- 
sander and Lysimachus into enemies of Antigonus, 
They quickly carried out their instructions, and the 
seed of a quarrel and of great wars began to grow. 
But Antigonus, who had deduced by reasoning from 
probabilities what course of action Seleucus was 
following, sent envoys to Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and 
Cassander, urging them to maintain the existing 
friendship. He next established as satrap of Baby- 
lonia that Pithon who had come from India,! and then, 
setting out with his army, he marched toward Cilicia. 
He arrived at Malus? and, after the setting of Orion, 
divided the army for passing the winter. He also 
took the money at Cyinda,t which amounted to ten 
thousand talents. Apart from this there fell to him 
from the annual revenue eleven thousand talents. 
As a result he was a formidable antagonist both 
because of the size of his armies and because of the 
amount of his wealth. 

57. While Antigonus was going into upper Syria, 
envoys arrived from Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and 
Cassander. When they had been brought into the 
council, they demanded that Cappadocia and Lycia 
be given to Cassander, Hellespontine Phrygia to 
Lysimachus, all Syria to Ptolemy, and Babylonia 
to Seleucus, and that Antigonus should divide the 
treasures that he had captured after the battle with 


1 ie. Pithon, the son of Agenor, who had been made 
satrap of India by Antipater (Book 18. 39. 6). 

2 Malus or Mallus, a city of Cilicia on the Pyramus River, 
exact situation unknown, cp. Strabo, 14. 5. 16. 

3 Iņ November, 316. 

4 A city of Cilicia, exact situation unknown, cp, Book 18. 
62. 2. 8 But cp. critical note. 
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kowwvnkévat To moàépov. el è unõèv Toúrwv 
momoe, ovorávres dnmavres čhacav moàepýoew 
2aùr®. To Ò '`Avriyóvov Tpayórepov dTokpiwa- 
pévov kal Tà mpòs mõÀepov einóvros mapackevdģe- 
obari ovvéßn roùs mpéoßeis anpákrovs navedðbeîv. 

A A An’ € ` 4 A 4 1 
perà Sè tað’ oi pev mepi Mrodepatov Kal Avai- 
paxov, êri è Kdoavðpov ovppaxiav mpòs dAAńAovs 
TOoodpevot Svvápeis Te avviyov kal TApaTKEVÀS 
õmÀàwv re kal Beàðv kal rÕv åAwv TÕv ypnoipwv 
3 érolovv: °Avriyovos è ópôv è$ éavròv ovveorn- 

2 y b3 U A >» A Eg 
kõórasş ToAovs Kal peydàovs Toîs déwopaow dvòpas 
kat ovàÀoyi%óuevos To péyebos Tro pvopévov moé- 
Lov rå T čbvy kal móàes kal Ôvuvdoraşs mpoo- 
4 ekaàeîro eis ovupayiav. `Aynolàaov èv odv mpòs 
toùs év Kúnpæw Baocıdeîs, eis Sè ‘Póðov Isope- 
véa kal Mooyiwva, IIroàepatov? $è ròv dôeàdıðoðv 
perà Õuvápews cis Kannaðokiav dréoreidev, iva 
Aŭoņ pèv 'Apuoooð rv moopkiav kal Toùs ÙT 
Kacdvôpov mepphévras cis Kannaðoxiav èkßdàn 
ndvrtas, mpòs è Toúrois ÖmwS mapayevőpevos eis 
t ld ? lA ~ bi ri ba 
EMýonrovrov edeðpeún rois mepi Káoavðpov, äv 
5 émyeph Siaßaivew èr ris Eùpæmns. `Åpıoró- 
nuov òè rov Miàýoiov eis IHedoróvvnoov èkénrep- 
yev čyovra yia rádňavta' TOÚTW ÖÈ OUVETÉTAKTO 
ovvléoðar diàiav mpòs `Aàéfavõpov raè Iloàv- 
répxovra Kal éevoàoyýoavra roùs ikavoùs ĉia- 
Ea z E E i ki pol * bd 7 
noàepeîv Kaodvõpw. aùròs ðè nâsav rv ` Aciav 
1 nwóàceuov Dindorf: JIroàepaîov, 


2? Fischerin apparatus suggests Hoàeuaîov, cp. IG, 22. 1. 469, 
Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, 4. 1. 124, note 3. 


1 Cp. Appian, Syrian History, 53; Justin, 15. 1. 
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Eumenes, since they too had had a share in the war. 315 s.o. 


They said that if he did none of these things, they 
would all join in waging war on him. Antigonus 
answered rather harshly and bade them make ready 
for war, with the result that the envoys went away 
with their mission unaccomplished. At this Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander, after making a mutual 
alliance, gathered their forces and prepared stocks 
of arms, missiles, and the other needful things.* But 
now that Antigonus saw that many men of great 
repute had combined against him, and computed the 
extent of the war that was springing up, he sum- 
moned the nations, cities, and rulers to join his alli- 
ance. He sent Agesilaüs to the kings in Cyprus, Ido- 
meneus and Moschion to Rhodes, and his own nephew 
Ptolemy with an army to Cappadocia to raise the 
siege of Amisus, to drive out all who had been sent 
by Cassander into Cappadocia, and finally to take a 
position on the Hellespont and lie in wait for Cas- 
sander if he should try to cross over from Europe. 
He sent Aristodemus of Miletus to the Peloponnesus 
with a thousand talents, instructing him to establish 
friendship with Alexander and Polyperchon and, 
after raising an adequate force of mercenaries, to 
carry on the war against Cassander. He himself 
established at intervals throughout all that part of 
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s v kúpios Šıéàaße mupooîs kral Bvfagópois, 
Òr dv dééws huee ómnpereiobar mávra. 
58. 'Arò è rToúrwv yevópevoşs åvétevćev èm 
Dowien, onevðwv vavrieiv Õúvauw ovorhoachar 
gauvéßaiwe yàp Toùs èv moàepiovs róre Îadaoco- 
kpareîv vas moààas éxovras, aùr® è rò mapd- 
mav où oñiyas elvai. orparoneðeúoas ĝè év 
Hadarrúpw' rs Dowirys kal moMoprioat ĝia- 
vooúpevos Tův Túpov perenéunero roùs Baciàeîs 
2 rv Powikwv kal Toùs ónmápxovs ris Zvpias. kal 
roùs pev Pacideîs mpoerpéfjaro ovvermiàaßéoha 
vavrnyias, éned) Tàs vaûs rås er owirns árdoas 
LeTà TÕv mànpwpdrwv Jroàepaios eÎîyev èv Alyú- 
mTw: Toîs Ò úrmapyois êkéàevoev éroiudoat kaTà 
Táyos mvupðv pèv peðiuvwv pupidðas Terpakocias 
mevTýKovTa,” ToooðTo yap eis róv viavròv eyivero 
ðanrdvnpa. aros è mavrayólev dðpoísas ódoró- 
Lovs kal npiortas, ëtt Ôè vavrnyoùs katTekópiģe TÀv 
bàn êm. Odàaccav èk To Aıpdvov, Tepvóvrwv pėv 
aùrùv kal npióvrwv avôpðv öktTakıoyiıňíwv, kaTa- 
kouibóvrwv è Gevyðv xıÀíwv. rò &' öpos ToÔTo 
maphket pèv tapá Te Tův Tpiroàv kal Bufàlav, ër 
sè Eebowviav, nàñpes © orl Eúwv keðpivwv Kal 
kunapıocivwv Îavuaor®v TÓ Te kádňdos kal uéye- 
4 los. vavnyyeîa ò dréðeie Tpia pèv karà Tùv 

Qowikgv, év re Tpiróàet kaè Bófàw kal Ziðôv, 


T Iadarópw Geer, cp. chap. 59. 3 and Book 17. 40. 5: 
Vp. 

2 Lacuna indicated by Fischer, who suggests in apparatus 
<kpbav $è.. >. 


(2 


1 The Persian king had been served by an elaborate 
system of couriers and signal fires. By means of the latter, 
news could be sent in a single day from the most distant 
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Asia of which he was master a system of fire-signals 315 x.o. 


and dispatch-carriers, by means of which he expected 
to have quick service in all his business. 

58. After attending to these matters, Antigonus 
set out for Phoenicia, hastening to organize a naval 
force ; for it so happened that his enemies then ruled 
the sea with many ships, but that he had, altogether, 
not even a few. Camping at Old Tyre ? in Phoenicia 
and intending to besiege Tyre, he called together the 
kings of the Phoenicians and the viceroys of Syria. 
He instructed the kings to assist him in building 
ships, since Ptolemy was holding in Egypt all the 
ships from Phoenicia with their crews. He ordered 
the viceroys to prepare quickly four and a half million 
measures of wheat . . ° for such was the annual 
consumption. He himself collected wood cutters, 
sawyers, and shipwrights from all sides, and carried 
wood to the sea from Lebanon. There were eight 
thousand men employed in cutting and sawing the 
timber and one thousand pair of draught animals in 
transporting it. This mountain range extends along 
the territory of Tripolis, Byblus, and Sidon, and is 
covered with cedar and cypress trees of wonderful 
beauty and size. He established three shipyards in 
Phoenicia—at Tripolis, Byblus, and Sidon—and a 


parts of the empire to Susa and Ecbatana (Aristotle, De 
Mundo, 398 b 30-35). A different system is described in 
chap. 17. 7. 

2 Old Tyre, the portion of the city situated on the mainland, 
had been destroyed by Nebuchadrezzer during his long siege 
of the island citadel. In occupying Old Tyre before at- 
tempting the siege of the island, Antigonus was following the 
example of Alexander (Book 17. 40. 5). 

3 About 3,375,000 bushels. It is probable that mention 
of a quantity of barley, needed for feeding the horses, has 
been lost from the text. 
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TéTapTov Õè mept Kùxiav, kopuopévys Tís ÚANsS 
5k ToÎ Tavpov. K è kai nepi ‘Póðov ANo, 
avyxwpýaavtos ToÎ ńuov kataoreváčew vas amò 
Trîs Üns Tî eloropbopévns. To Ò ’Avriyóvov 
mepi raĵra õvros kal nànoiov ris Oaàdoons kare- 
artparoneðevróTos kev e£ Aiyúnrov Zéevkos LETA 
veðv ékaTóv kekoopnpévwv Baoidirâs kal mÀeov- 
côv ikavôs.  Torovpévov © avroð röv mapámiovv 
map’ abrhv Tiv oTpatonreðelav kataneppovņnkórws 
ol tre èk TÊv ovupaxwv móÀewv kal TÁVTES oÙ 
kowonpayoðvres Toîs Tepl ’Avríyovov bvuo kal- 
6 eoTýreoav: mpóðņàov yàp v őt badagookpa- 
ToÕvrTes ot modépor moplýoovo Toùs Toîs evavriois 
Kowonpayoĝvras åmò TÎS mpòs ’Avriyovov pilas. 
ó & ’Avriyovos „ToÚTovs pèv wapekdàei Oappeiv, 
SrapeBmoiaevos è êv raúry Ti Oepig dvaràevoeîobar 
vavol mevrakooiats. 

59. “Ovros O aùroô mepi Tara nmapiv Ayn- 
cíàaos ó Teupheis cis Kúrpov mpeopevrhs, ånay- 
yEMwv ÖT Nixorpéwv Lèv ka TtÊv AAA ot 
kpáToror Paoideis mpos Iroepaãtov meroinyrat 
ovupayiav, ó è Kirieùs kal Aariðos, éri Öè 
Mapes? ral Kepvvirns TÅV mpòs aùròv piàiav 
ovvrébewrar. åkoúoas òè raĝra TpioyiÀlovs pèv 
orTpaTuóTtas kal aTparnyòv ’ Avðpőóvucov karéNimev 
emt Ts moopkias, aùrós ðè HeETà Tis Svvdpews 
åvačeúčas Thv T 'Iónmyv kal Tr ágav dreboúsas 
Kkatà rpáros ee kal roùs pèv karaàngphévras 


[X 


1 dvardevocîoĝaı Hertlein: dredeóocoðai R, mìevociobai X, 


Sredevocoba F. 


2 Mapeòs Gronovius : Mápios, cp. chap. 62. 6 (Maréwr R, 
Maveðv X), 79. 4 (Madıéws). 
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fourth in Cilicia, the timber for which was brought 315 s.c. 


from Mount Taurus. There was also another in 
Rhodes, where the state agreed to make ships from 
imported timber. While Antigonus was busy with 
these matters and after he had established his camp 
near the sea, Seleucus arrived from Egypt with a 
hundred ships, which were royally equipped and 
which sailed excellently. As he sailed contemptu- 
ously along past the very camp, men from the allied 
cities and all who were co-operating with Antigonus 
were downhearted ; for it was very clear that, since 
the enemy dominated the sea, they would plunder 
the lands of those who aided their opponents out of 
friendship for Antigonus. Antigonus, however, bade 
them be of good courage, affirming that in that very 
summer he would take the sea with five hundred 
vessels. 

59. While Antigonus was thus engaged, Agesilaüs, 
the envoy whom he had sent to Cyprus, arrived with 
the information that Nicocreon ! and the most power- 
ful of the other kings had made an alliance with 
Ptolemy, but that the kings of Cition, Lapithus, 
Marion, and Ceryneia had concluded a treaty of 
friendship with himself. On learning this, Anti- 
gonus left three thousand soldiers under Andronicus 
to carry on the siege, but he himself set out with the 
army and took by storm Joppa and Gaza, cities that 
had refused obedience. The soldiers of Ptolemy 


1 Nicocreon, king of Cyprian Salamis, had made an 
alliance with Ptolemy in 321 PT Arrian, FGrH, 156. 10. y% and 
later Peo the whole island for the Egyptian king (chap. 
T9., 5 
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Hrodàeuaiov orparuóras embeîdev eis ràs blas 
Tdéeis, eis Õè ràs TmóÀeis maperoyaye ppovpàv Tiv 
3 dvayrdoovoav meibapyeîv roùs évoikoðvraş. aùros 
© enmaveàbàv eis rhv mpòs \Madarópw orparo- 
meðeiav mapeokevdbero Tà mpos Thv TmoMopkiav. 

Eri Sè rv kupõv rovrwv °Apiotrwv ó morev- 
beis úr Eùuevoûs rôv dorôv rv Kparepoô map- 
éwkev eis rapyv aùrà Diàg TÅ nmpórepov pèv 
Kparep® ovvoixoúon, Tróre Šè AnunTtpiw TÔ Avti- 

4 yóvov. ağry & ń yuv) ovvéoe: Sore? Srevnvoyévar' 
Toús Te yàp Tapayóðeis TÂv èv TÔ orparoréðw 
katénavev áppočóvTws morevopévn mpòs čraorov, 
Tás re dðeàġas kal bvyarépas TÖV dnópwv £- 
eôilðov roîs ilors Õaravýuacı, mooùs Sè kal rôv 
craßodaîs mepiminróvrwv uh Šixaiais anýàacoe 

5 TrÕv kwvõúvwv, Àéyerar Sè kal `Avrimarpov ròv 
marépa aùris, ôs oxe? yeyovévar fpovimóraros 
TÕv év Öuvaorelus YyeEyovóTWV KATA TAV AÙTYV 
Aùxiav, kópņs oŭons črt rs Didas ovpßovňeve- 

6 ofar mpòs raúrny mepi rÕv peyiorwv. unyvúsei & 
dxpißéorepov rò Tis yuvuxòs hos mpoïdv ó Àdyos 
kai Tà mpáypara Àaupávovra peraßoàńv kal kpiow 
eoyádryv rs mept Anpýrpiov Baoideias. 

Kai rà pèv mepi 'Avriyovov kai Diìav Tùv Aq- 
unrpiov yvvaîrka Toar Ñv. 

60. Tõv ðè meuphlévrwv ir 'Avriyóvov orTparq- 
yâv `Apıoróðnpos pèv mÀcvoas eis Thv Aaxwvik)v 
kal Àaßpaw mapà trõv Enrapriarôv étovoiav éevo- 
Àoyeiv, orparuoras ÑOporoev ôkTakıoyıÀiovs eK Ts 
Ileororvýoov. évruywv òè ’Adeédvõpw kal Iloàv- 
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whom he captured he distributed among his own 315 s.o. 


ranks, but he placed in each city a garrison to force 
the inhabitants to obey him. He himself then went 
back to the camp at Old Tyre and made preparations 
for the siege. 

At this time Ariston, to whose care the bones of 
Craterus ! had been entrusted by Eumenes, gave 
them for burial to Phila, who had formerly been the 
wife of Craterus, but now was married to Demetrius, 
the son of Antigonus. This woman seems to have 
been of exceptional sagacity ; for example, she would 
quell the trouble-makers in the camp by dealing with 
each individual in a manner appropriate to his case, 
she would arrange marriages at her own expense for 
the sisters and daughters of the poor, and she would 
free from jeopardy many who had been trapped by 
false accusations. It is even said that her father 
Antipater, who is reputed to have been the wisest of 
the rulers of his own time, used to consult with Phila 
about the most important matters when she was still 
achild. But the character of the woman will be more 
clearly revealed by my narrative as it progresses and 
by the events that brought change and a final crisis 
to the reign of Demetrius.? 

This was the situation of the affairs of Antigonus 
and of Phila, the wife of Demetrius. 

60. Of the generals who had been sent out by 
Antigonus,’ Aristodemus sailed to Laconia and, on 
receiving permission from the Spartans to recruit 
mercenaries, enrolled eight thousand soldiers from 
the Peloponnesus. Meeting Alexander and Poly- 


1 For Craterus’ death cp. Book 18. 30. 1-5. 
2? The portion of the History referred to is lost. 
3 Cp. chap. 57. 4-5. 
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mépxovri fiàílav ovvéðero mpòs ačroùs rèp Avr- 
yóvov ral lloàuvrépyovra uèv orparņnyòv åréðete 
Tis Iedorowvýoov, ròv õe `Adétavõpov čreoev els 
2 rùv 'Aciav mÀeñoa mpòs Avriyovov, ó § Ërepos 
TÕv otparnyðv Irodeuaios” mopevbeis perà rîs ôv- 
vdpews eis Kamraõðokriav kal karadaßov *Apuocòv 
moopkovpévyy úr `Aokànmoðopov ro Kaodv- 
pov OTpaTqyoð Tiv pÈ mów èk rtv Kwðú- 
væv éppúoaTo, Toùs cè mepi Tòv ’Aokànmóðwpov 
Ûnoonóvðovs dġeis davekrýoaro rùv oarpanreiav. 
3 perà òè rañra ropevheis Sià Biðuvias ral ZBúryv 
rov Baciàéa rôv Bihvvôv karaàaßwv Toopkoðvra 
Týv re rõv `Aorakyvôv kai Xaňknõoviwv mów 
ouvnváyrace Añoa TÅV Toopriav. Torodpevos 
òè ovu paxiav mpós Te Tàs módeis Tavras kal mpòs 
Tov Zipiryy čTL sè Àaßav dpýpovs, nmpoñyev em 
lwvías kal Avôlas: éyeypápet yàp ’Avriyovos 
aùr Ponbev r napañiw karà rdyos, Ós roô 
4 Beàcúkov ròv màoðv évraðla momoopévov. Ós Sé 
nob’ fke năyolov rv mpoepnuévav rónwv, Dé- 
Àevkos čtvxe pèv ToNopkõv ’Epvbpas, mvðóuevos 
ô TPY TtÂv moàeuiwv Súvauw rÀànolov osav 
ATÉNÀEVOEV ATPAKTOSŞ. 
61. `Avriyovos è mapayevouévov rmpò ÒTÒ 
i i pòs aùròv 
AÀe¥ávõpov roô Ioàurépxovros mpòs èv rToôrov 
ouvélero gıàíav, aùròs òè ovvayayùv TV Te 
OTpaTwWTÕV Kal TÕv mapeminuóvTrwv rowùv èk- 
ràngiav xarqyópnee Kaoárðpov, Tpoßepópevos Týv 
Te Avumidðos àvaípeaw kal Tà ovppdvra mepi 
2 ‘Pwfdvyv kal ròv Paciàéa. mpòs 8è roúro:s édeyev 


Cp. chap. 57. 4. 
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perchon, he established friendship between them and sis s.c. 


Antigonus. He appointed Polyperchon general of 
the Peloponnesus, and he persuaded Alexander to sail 
to Antigonus in Asia. The other general, Ptolemy, 
proceeded with his army to Cappadocia where he 
found Amisus under siege by Asclepiodorus, a gen- 
eral of Cassander. He delivered the city from danger 
and recovered the satrapy after dismissing Asclepio- 
dorus and his men under a truce. Thereafter ad- 
vancing through Bithynia and finding Zibytes, the 
king of the Bithynians, laying siege to the city of 
the Astacenians* and the Chalcedonians, he forced 
him to abandon the siege. After making alliances 
with these cities and with Zibytes and also taking 
hostages from them, he proceeded toward Ionia and 
Lydia; for Antigonus had written ordering him to 
go quickly to the support of the coast, since Seleucus 
was about to make a naval expedition into that region. 
It so happened that, as he finally drew near to this 
area, Seleucus was laying siege to Erythrae,? but 
when he heard that the hostile force was near, he 
sailed away with nothing accomplished. 

61. Antigonus, after Polyperchon’s son Alexander 
had come to him, made a pact of friendship with him, 
and then, calling a general assembly of the soldiers 
and of the aliens who were dwelling there,: laid 
charges against Cassander, bringing forward the 
murder of Olympias and the treatment of Roxanê and 
the king.t Moreover, he said that Cassander had 


1 The city called Astacus on the bay of the same name is 
about 30 miles south-east of Chalcedon. 

2 An Ionian city on the peninsula opposite Chios. 

3 i.e. Macedonians not in the army. In chap. 62. 1 the 
decree passed by this assembly is described as the “ decree 
of the Macedonians,” è Cp. chaps 51. 6, 52. 4. 
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ós Oeooadovieny Lèv Praodpevos ëynpev, pavepôs 
òè Edid bera Tův Maxeðóvwv Baoıiñeiav, črt è cds 
Oàvvbiovs övras modepwTáTovs Maxeðóvwv kar- 
ğkaev eis Tův õpúvvpov éavroô mów kal Ońßas 
dveornge tàs Ùmò  Mareðóvwv katraokagġeicas. 
3 r E è Tõv öxAwv éypape Šóypa 
kab’ ò rov Káoavðpov e&ympiocaro nodépov elvat, 
éàv uÀ TÁS Te Tóňeis kabéày kai trov Paoiàda ral 
Thv prépa Tùv Pwfdávyv mpoayayav èk Tis 
pudarñs dnoðĝ roîs Makxeðóor kal TÒ oúvodov edv 
LÀ nebapxi TÔ kabeorapévw otparnyâ kal TÎS 
Baoideias mapeiàņngóri Tův èmiuédciav ’Avriyóvw. 
eivor è kat roùòs "EdMnvas dravras édevbépovs, 
aġpovpnToðs, aùtovópovs. èmujmgioauévwv è rôv 
oTpariwtõv Tå pnlévra Sianéoreie mavrayf Toùs 
4 KopuoĝvTas Tò Öóypa: Toùs uèv yàp “Eànvas úre- 
Adußave Sià rův eàmiða rijs edevbepias mpobúuovs 
éke ovvaywviaràs eis tòv módeuov, toùs Ò èv 
Taîs dvw gaTpameiars aTparnyods kal oatpdras, 
ÚnÓTTWS EXOVTAS ÙS Avriyóvov karaat ĝi- 
eyvwkóros Toùs dnò `Adetávðpov Bacıàcîs, aùroð! 
pavepôs Tòv Ûnèp aùrðv módcuov dvaĝeyopévov 
ndvras peraneoetohar Taîs yvópais kal Tos Tap- 
5 ayyeňopévos éToiuws únakoúoeoðat. àro Šè rov- 
Twv yevópevos 'A\cédvõpo èv oùs mevrakóoia 
Trádavra Kal mepi TÕv pedàóvrwv eis ueyádas 
åyayàv Anas eganéoreidev els Iedoróvvnoov: 
aŭrós ôè mapà ‘Poðiwv peraneppápevos vaôs 
kai tõv vavryynleaðv ras màeloras katapriosas 
enénàevoe ti Túpw. Oaňacookparðv è kal ŝia- 


1 aùroô Rhodoman: roô. 
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to establish his own claim to the Macedonian throne ; 
and also that, although the Olynthians were very 
bitter enemies of the Macedonians, Cassander had 
re-established them in a city called by his own name 
and had rebuilt Thebes, which had been razed by the 
Macedonians.*? When the crowd showed that it 
shared his wrath, he introduced a decree according 
to the terms of which it was voted that Cassander was 
to be an enemy unless he destroyed these cities again, 
released the king and his mother Roxanê from im- 
prisonment and restored them to the Macedonians, 
and, in general, yielded obedience to Antigonus the 
duly established general who had succeeded to the 
guardianship of the throne. It was also stated that 
all the Greeks were free, not subject to foreign garri- 
sons, and autonomous. When the soldiers had voted 
in favour of these measures, Antigonus sent men in 
every direction to carry the decree, for he believed 
that through their hope of freedom he would gain the 
Greeks as eager participants with him in the war, and 
that the generals and satraps in the upper satrapies, 
who had suspected that he was determined to depose 
the kings who inherited from Alexander, would, if 
he publicly took upon himself the war in their behalf, 
all change their minds and promptly obey his orders. 
Having finished these matters, he gave Alexander 
five hundred talents and, after leading him to hope 
for great things to come, sent him back to the Pelo- 
ponnesus. He himself, after summoning ships from 
Rhodes and equipping most of those that had been 
built, sailed against Tyre. Although he pressed the 
siege with vigour for a year and three months, con- 


1 Cp. chap. 52. 1. 2? Cp. chaps. 52., 2, 53. 2. 
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kwàówv oîrov eiodyeoĝlðat mpooekaprépnoe pèv 
êvavròv kal rtpeîs ufvas, eis ëvôeav òè Sewhv 
ayay&v Toùs èykatarekÀerouévovs Toîs pèv mapà 
Ilroàcuaiov orparuórais ovveywpnoev ameàbeiv 
éxovor rà éavrõv, TÅv Õè mów Ò! ópodoyias Tapa- 
Àaßàv gpoupàv rv iaduàdéovoav eis aùrhv 
eońyayev. 

62. “Apa òè roúrois mparrouévois Iroàepaîos 
Lèv dkoúoas tà eðoyuéva Tois per ’Avriyóvov 
Maxreðóor mepi rs rv ‘EMývwv édevhepias éypa- 
ype kai aùròs tà mapanàńoia, Bovàópevos eiðévar 
roùs “Ednvas ôrı dpovriġet Ts aùrovouias aùrôv 

2 oùx Ñrrov `Avriyðvov: où yàp purpàv poriv ópôv- 
Tes oboav ékdtepoi npooñaßéoĝar tiv rv “EAÑ- 
væv eùvorav iptÀðvTo mpos AAAŅAovs mept TÅS 
eis Toúrovs eùepyeoias. mpooeàdfero © eis Tv 
ovupayiav kal tòv Ts Kapias oatpáryy “Acav- 
ôpov, ioyúovtra kai móàeis éyovra Teraypévas ú% 

3 éavròv oùk òdiyaşs. mpoaneoraàkws Ôe roîs év 
Kúrpw Bacieðo. orparwras Tpioyidious èéérmeppe 
Tóre vav dôpáv, oneúðwv ovvavaykáoat TOÙS 
evavtionpayoðvraşs mowîv TÒ mpooraocoópevov. 

4 Mvppuðóva pèv oðv ròv `Abnvaîov dréoTetràe perà 
orparwtrõv puupiwv, IHodúkàcerov è merà veðv 
exardyv, rõv è nmávrwv orparnyòv Mevéàaov Tòv 
dôedàdóv., oŭrot Sè màeúoavres eis Kúrmpov rare? 
karañaßóvres Lédevkov perà ToÔ oróàov ovvýðpev- 

5 gav Povdevópevor Ti yp mparreiw. čSoéev ovv av- 
roîs Iodúkàerov perà mevtrýkovra vev mÀeîv eis 
Iedoróvvyoov kal Sianoepeiv roîs mepi ° Apiord- 

1 “Acavôpov Wesseling, cp. Books 18. 3. 1, 39. 6; 19. 57. 1: 


Kácavðpov. 
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trolling the sea and preventing food from being 8315 s.o. 


brought in, yet after he had reduced the besieged to 
extreme want, he permitted the soldiers who had 
come from Ptolemy to depart each with his own 
possessions ; but when the city capitulated, he intro- 
duced into it a garrison to watch it closely.? 

62. While these things were going on, Ptolemy, 
who had heard what had been decreed by the Mace- 
donians with Antigonus in regard to the freedom of 
the Greeks, published a similar decree himself, since 
he wished the Greeks to know that he was no less 
interested in their autonomy than was Antigonus. 
Each of them, indeed, perceiving that it was a matter 
of no little moment to gain the goodwill of the Greeks, 
rivalled the other in conferring favours upon this 
people. Ptolemy also brought into his alliance 
Asander, satrap of Caria, who was strong and had a 
considerable number of cities subject to him. To 
the kings on Cyprus, to whom he had previously sent 
three thousand soldiers, he now dispatched a strong 
army, for he was anxious to force those who were 
opposing him to carry out his commands. Myrmidon 
the Athenian, therefore, was sent with ten thousand 
men, and Polycleitus with a hundred ships, while 
Menelaüs, his own brother, was made commander of 
the whole force. When these had sailed to Cyprus 
and there had found Seleucus and his fleet, they met 
together and considered what they ought to do. 
They decided that Polycleitus with fifty ships should 
sail to the Peloponnesus and carry on the war against 


1 Tyre capitulated in 314. 
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nuov ral 'Adétavðpov, ëre Sè Ilodvrépyovra, 
Mvupuiðóva è kal roùòs éévovs eis Kaplav Bon- 
Oúýcovras roîs mepi ròv “Aoavspor noàepovpévois 
úno IIrodeuaiov? roô orparnyoð, roùs Sè mept ròv 
Lédevkov kat Mevéàaov úrodeihhévras & Kúrpw 
perà Nixorpéovros toô Paoiiéws kal rõv ÄAwv 
TÔv ovppayoúvtTwv ĵiarodepeiv roîs êvavtriovpévois. 
6 roĝrTov è Tòv Tpónrov tijs uvduews Šiauepiobelons 
oi mept Léhevkov Kepúverar? pèv xal Admbov èé- 
enroNópryoav, Eraciowov è ròv Paoi\éa tÔv 
Mapiéwr* mpoocayayópevoi ròv `Apabovoiwv svvd- 
orv hváykacav unpa Šoðvar, rý Šè rôv Kiıriwv 
mów, où Òvvduevor npocayayéobar, ovveyôs èro- 
1T \ópkouv ndon rf vváuet. karà Torov ÔÈ ròv 
kapòv mpòs ’`Avriyovov karénràevoav èé ‘EMyo- 
nóvrov vaðşs reocapdákovra ®eulowvos vavap- 
xoðvros: ouoiws Sè eé ‘Eňnonrévrov kal ‘Péðov 
8 karýyaye okáġņ Aroorovpíðns dyðońkovra. mpo- 
ümpxov È aùr karnpriouévar vas rÕv év Dor- 
vik vavnyynleocðv ai mpra ovvreieoheioar 
ara È oav oùv rais ev Túpw karaùņngheicais 
ékaròv kal eikoow, wore TàS mdoas mepi aùròv 
Nopola vañs pakpàs énpruuévas ĵiarocias reo- 
gapákovra' Toðrwv Š Ĥoav Terphpeis uèv évvevý- 
kovra mevtTýpeis Õè éka, evvýpers ÕÈ Tpeîs, ekńpers 
9 òè éra, dopakroi Sè rpiákovra. Šıeňópevos Š 
òv oróàov nevrýkovra mèv vas èčénempev eis 
Iedoróvvyoov, rôv È Mwv vadapyov karaorýoas 


1 “Acavôpov Wesseling, cp. § 2 above: Kagávôpov. 
2 Cp. chap, 57. 4. 
? Kepúverav Dindorf: Kepvviar RX, Kupyvíav F. 
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Aristodemus, Alexander, and Polyperchon; that 315 s.o. 


Myrmidon and the mercenaries should go to Caria to 
aid Asander, who was being attacked by Ptolemy 
the general; and that Seleucus and Menelaüs, left in 
Cyprus with King Nicocreon and the other allies, 
should carry on the war against those who opposed 
them.* After the forces had been divided in this 
way, Seleucus took Ceryneia and Lapithus, secured 
the support of Stasioecus, king of the Marienses, 
forced the ruler of the Amathusii to give a guaranty, 
and laid unremitting siege with all his forces to the 
city of the Citienses, which he had not been able to 
induce to join him. At about this time forty ships 
under the command of Themison came to Antigonus 
from the Hellespont, and likewise Dioscorides put in 
with eighty vessels from the Hellespont and Rhodes. 
The first to be finished of the ships that had been 
made in Phoenicia were also at hand fully equipped ; 
including those captured at Tyre, they were one 
hundred andtwenty,so that in all there were gathered 
together about Antigonus two hundred and forty fully 
equipped ships of war. Of these there were ninety 
with four orders of oarsmen, ten with five, three 
with nine, ten with ten, and thirty undecked boats.* 
Dividing this naval force, he sent fifty ships to the 
Peloponnesus, and ordered his nephew, Dioscorides, 

1 He had been sent to the Peloponnesus by Antigonus 
(chap. 57. 5). 2 Cp. chap. 59. 1. 


s A total of only 143 ships. Perhaps the triremes have 
been omitted. 


¢ Mapıéwv Rhodoman, cp. chaps. 59. 1, 79. 4: Mavéwv R, 
Mavðr X. 

$ Tarn (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 49 (1939), 127) sug- 
gests émrýpeis è rpeîs, é£ýpes ðè éka; but more drastic 
changes are needed. 
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Aioorovpiðnv ròv dðeàdiðoðv npooérače mepiràeîv 
Toîs Te ovupáyots mapexópevov Tùv doġdàciav kal 
rv výowv TAS pýrnw pereyoðoas ts ovupayia 
mpocayópevov. Tar. Ai 
Tà èv oðv karà ròv ’Avriyovov év toros ĵv. 
63. “Hues © rel rà karà rhv 'Aoiav mpayĝév- 
ta ÔhAbopev, év épeit náv tà karà thv Evpa- 
mv Srékruev.  Arodwviðns yap ó rayleis úrò 
Kacávõpov otparņnyòs mi ts `Apyeiwv méàews 
étoðevoas eis 'Apkaðiav vurròs kupievoe ths tTÔv 
2 Ervudaàlwv móňcws' mepi rara Ò aùroû ÕraTtpi- 
Bovros rõv `Apyeiwv oi mpòs Káoavspov dàdotpíws 
exyovres énekañéoavro ròv Iloàurmépyovros ’AAÀé£- 
avåpov, ermayyedópevot mapaðwoew Tùv mów. 
roô & ’'Adegdvõpov Ppaðúvovros *AroMwviðns 
ġlácas rarývrnoev eis ”Apyos. tv È èvavrıi- 
ovuévwav karañapav eis mevrakoolovs ovvnåpev- 
Kkórtaş ev TÔ nmpvraveliw ToVTovs èv ànokàeloas 
ris ééóðov õvras karéravoe, rÕv © Awr Toùs 
pev màelous epuydðevoer, dàiyouvs Sè ovdaßòv 
3 anérrewe. Káoavðpos ðè muhópevos röv `Apıoro- 
Ôńuov rardràouv eis Iledoróvwvnoov kal tò ow- 
nöporouévov mAÑOos rv éévwv Tò pèv mpôrTov 
eneyeipnoev dhiordvar roùs mep? Iloàurépyovra 
tis Avriyóvov dıiàlas: oby únakovóvrwv © aù- 
rõv ovvayayav úvauv ke ðA Ts Oerralas 
4eis Borwwriav. êvraôĝa sè ovverıidapóuevos rots 
Onpaiois rs Tv Teyðv oikoðopias raphAbev eis 
Iedoróvvņoov: kal Tò pèv nmpôrov Keyypeds 
exnoMoprýoas Eýwoe thv xwpav trõv Koprðbiwv, 
perà Ôè rara vo ppoúpia karà kpáros éÀùv Toùs 
úm `Adeédvôpov kaĵeorapévovs ġpovpoùs Únoonóv- 
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a circuit of the sea, guaranteeing the safety of the 
allies and winning the support of the islands that 
had not yet joined the alliance. 

Such was the state of Antigonus’ affairs.t 

63. Now that we have related the events that took 
place in Asia, we shall in turn discuss the affairs of 
Europe.? Apollonides, who had been appointed 
general over Argos by Cassander, made a raid into 
Arcadia by night and captured the city of the Stym- 
phalians. But while he was engaged in this, those of 
the Argives who were hostile to Cassander sent for 
Alexander, Polyperchon’s son, promising to hand the 
city over to him. Alexander, however, delayed, and 
Apollonides arrived back in Argos before him. Find- 
ing about five hundred of his antagonists gathered in 
the prytaneion, he prevented them from leaving the 
building and burned them alive. He exiled most of 
the others, but arrested and killed a few. When 
Cassander learned of Aristodemus’ arrival in the 
Peloponnesus and of the multitude of mercenaries 
that he had collected there, his first effort was to 
turn Polyperchon from his alliance with Antigonus. 
When Polyperchon, however, would not listen to him, 
he brought his army through Thessaly into Boeotia. 
After aiding the Thebans in building their walls, he 
went on into the Peloponnesus. First he took Cen- 
chreae ^ and plundered the fields of the Corinthians. 
Then, after taking two fortresses by storm, he dis- 
missed under a truce the garrisons that had been 

1 Continued in chap. 69. 


2 Continued from chap. 54. 4. 3 Cp. chap. 60. 1. 
4 The port of Corinth on the Saronic Gulf. 


1 roùs mepi Hertlein : ròv. 
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5 ovs aphrev. éÉñs Sè r rôv 'Opyopeviwv née 

Tpooßodàs nomodpevos kal napeioayheis órò rôv 
dààorpiws èxóvrww mpòs `Aàétavõpov tis pèv 
nódcws puàariv anéàre, rÕv Sè piuw TÕv ° Aet- 
dvòðpov katahvyóvTwv eis Tò Tìs `Aprésos iepòv 
Edwke Thv ékovoiav roîs moàiras ô Boúdowro 
Tpâgou. ot pv oĝv `Opyopévior roùs ikéras Biaiws 
avacTýoavTes dravras dveñov mapà Tà kowa tTÔv 
‘EMývov vóupa. 

64. O è Káoavðpos mapeàbàòv eis rhv Meo- 
anviav kal kaTadaßàv ġpovpovuévņyv úrò Iov- 
TÉPXOVTOS TÙY TóAw TÒ pv moMopreîv aùr)v èri 
TOÔ mapõvros dnéyvw, mapeàbàv Ò’ eis °Apraĝiav 
Adpw pèr emueànTÀv ris Meydàns? nmóňcews år- 
Eney, aùròs Õè mapeàbùv eis rùv `Apyelav Kal 
beis ròv rv Neuéwv dyôva rùýv eis Mareõoviav 
éndávoðov enorýoato. tovtov è xwpiobévros 
Adéčavðpos emwv ràs év Iledorowhow móe 
per 'Apioroðńpov tàs pèv rò Kacdvõpov xab- 
eorauévas ġpovpàs èkpadeiv èmepâro, raîs &è 
3 módeow dnokabiorâv rv èħevbepiav. & ù mvbd- 

pevos ó Kdoavõpos čmepje nmpòs aùròv I peréàaov,? 

dérðv `Avriyóvov uèv ànoorivat, ovppayeiv & 
aùt® yvnaiws. Toro Ò aùroĵ mpáčavrtos otpa- 
nyiav ðwoew épnoe nmdaons Iledorowýcov ral 
õuvdpews ånmoðeiéew rúpiov, ëre è rar délav 
4 Tyuýoew. ó © 'AéÉavðpos pôv aðr avyyw- 
poúpevov o ydpw èé dpyùs énoàduer mpòs Kácav- 
ôpov, ovppayiav mTooápevos aneðeixbn orparnyòs 
Iedorovwvýoov. 
"Aua è roúrois mparropévois IoàúrÀeros ó 
1 Meyáànņs added by Niese. 


[5 
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placed in them by Alexander. Next he attacked the 315 sa 


city of Orchomenus.! Being admitted by the faction 
hostile to Alexander, he installed a garrison in the 
city, and when the friends of Alexander took refuge 
in the shrine of Artemis, he permitted the citizens to 
treat them as they wished. The people of Orcho- 
menus, accordingly, dragged the suppliants away by 
force and slew them all, contrary to the universal 
custom of the Greeks. 

64. Cassander passed on into Messenia, but finding 
the city ? garrisoned by Polyperchon, he temporarily 
relinquished his plan of laying siege to it. Passing 
over into Arcadia, he left Damis as governor of Mega- 
lopolis, while he himself, after going into Argolis and 
presiding at the Nemean Games, returned to Mace- 
donia. After he had gone, Alexander visited the 
cities of the Peloponnesus accompanied by Aristo- 
demus and tried to drive out the garrisons that had 
been established by Cassander and to restore freedom 
to the cities. As soon as Cassander learned this, he 
sent Prepelaüs to Alexander, asking him to desert 
Antigonus and conclude with himself an alliance in 
due form. He said that if he did this, he would give 
him the command of all the Peloponnesus, make him 
general of an army, and honour him according to his 
deserts. Alexander, since he saw that the thing for 
which he had originally made war against Cassander 
was being granted to him, made the alliance and 
was appointed general of the Peloponnesus. 

While all this was taking place, Polycleitus, who 

1 In Arcadia. 


2 ie. Messenê on the west side of Mount Ithomê. Cp. 
chap. 54. 3. ? In the summer of 315. 


2 Ilperéàaov Rhodoman, cp. chap. 68. 5: Ipéreààov. 
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meupbeis vro rôv mept Léievrov èr Kúrpov mÀeú- 
5 oas karĝpev els Keyypeds, droúoas è rhv °AÀet- 
ávðpov perdłðcow ral bewpôv unõèv úrdápyov 
nmoàépiov oúornua ròv nmàoðy erl llaugpvàias èro- 
ýoaro. évreðlev è maparopmoleis eis Agpo- 
cordòa tris Kidixias, œs! hkovoev órı Oedåoros 
pèv ó `Avriyóvov vaúapyos ek Ilardpwv ris Av- 
kias maparàe? raîs anò ‘Póõov vavo, eyovúoats 
anò Kapias màņnpouara, rai Sióri Tepiàaos perà 
atparıwTÕv mapdyet neti, mapeyópevos TÖ oTóàw 
tis dywys Ttùv doddàceav, auporépovs rar- 
6 corparýyņnoe. Toùs pèv yap otTpaTuwTas anofıßd- 
gas ëkpvjev èv eùlérw rónw, kaf’ ôv dvayraîov 
fv Toùs moàeulovs Thv rápoðov morýoacðai, aùròs 
Òè ndoais Taîs vavo emiràcúoas kal mpò aŬroû 
abòr drpwrýpiov ènerýpet Tův TÔv moàeuiwv 
napovoiíav. éunmeoóvrwv è mpõTov TÖV melÂrv els 
Tv évéðpav ovvéßņ röv re Ilepíñaov d\ðvaı ral 
rõv wv roùs pèv meoeiv uayouévovs, oŬs è 
7 wypnðĝva. èmyeipoúvrwv ðè rõv arò ‘Poêov 
veðv mapaßonletv roîs iðiors émmdcúoas ó IMoàú- 
Kkàeros äpvw owreraypévw T® oróňw paðiws 
êrpéjaro TeTapayuévovs roùs moàcuiovs. Šiórep 
cvuvéßny Tás Te vas úňðvar mdoaş kal rÕv avåpôv 
oùk Àlyovs, év ois kai aŭròv ròv Oedðorov Tpav- 
paTiav yevópevov per dAiyas huépas Tecvrioa. 
8 IIoàúkàeiros pèv ov ywpis kivðúvwv TnÀkaîra 
mÀcovekrhoas dméràevoev eis Kúnpov, évrebbev &’ 
eis Inàoʻoov: ó dè Irodepaîos rorov pèv èra- 
véoas ĝwpeaîs peydàais eTiunoe kat moàù uov 
mpoñyev Ós apxnyðv yeyovóra ueydňov mporepń- 
paros, ròv ĝè lleplAaov ral rTÔv ddÀwv aiypaàóTwv 
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had been sent by Seleucus from Cyprus, sailed into 315 ».o. 


Cenchreae, but when he heard of Alexander’s change 
in allegiance and saw that there was no hostile force 
in existence, he sailed for Pamphylia. He sailed 
along the coast from Pamphylia to Aphrodisias in 
Cilicia; and, hearing that Theodotus, the admiral of 
Antigonus, was sailing from Patara in Lycia in 
Rhodian ships with Carian crews, and that Perilaüs 
was accompanying him,with an army on land, thus 
securing the safety of the fleet in its voyage, he out- 
generalled both of them. Disembarking his soldiers, 
he concealed them in a suitable place where it was 
necessary for the enemy to pass, and he himself sailed 
near with all his ships, taking cover behind a pro- 
montory while awaiting the coming of the enemy. 
The army was first to fall into the ambush ; Perilaüs 
was captured, some of the rest fell while fighting, and 
others were taken prisoners. When the Rhodian 
ships tried to go to the aid of their own forces, Poly- 
cleitus sailed up suddenly with his fleet drawn up for 
battle and easily routed the disorganized enemy. 
The result was that all the ships were captured and a 
considerable number of the men also, among them 
Theodotus himself, who was wounded and a few days 
later died. After Polycleitus had gained so great an 
advantage without danger, he sailed away to Cyprus 
and thence to Pelusium. Ptolemy praised him, 
honoured him with great gifts, and gave him much 
greater preferment as having been the author of an 
important victory. He released Perilaüs and some 


1 ós added by Reiske. 
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mivàs améAuvoev, ¿Aboúons mepi roúraw mpeoßeias 
map ` Avriyóvov. aùròs è maphàlev émi Tò radov- 
pevov "Ekpyyua kåre? ovvebàv eis Adyovs ’Avri- 
yóvæ mdv ániàlev, où ovyywpoðvros ’Avriyóvov 
Tà aĉioúperva. 

65. “Hues è Srenàvlóres rà npayhévra tôv 
‘EMvwv rijs Edporns mept rhv ‘EdMdôa kai Ma- 
keðoviav év pépet téfrpev mepi TÕv Tmpòs éarépav 
veuóvraw pepõv. ‘Ayabokàñs yàp ó rôv Xvpa- 
kociwy ðuvdorys rkaréywv dpoúpiov rôv Mecon- 
viww enmņyyeiaro Àaßwv map aùr®v rpiákovra 

2 rdàavra mapaĝwoew rov rórov. Šóvrwv ðè rv 
Meconviwv råpyúpiov* où puóvov Šıspeðúoaro roùs 
moreúoavras Ts êmayyeàlas, aààd rat rhv Meo- 
oývnv aùr)v éneyeipnoe karadaßéabar. mvbóuevos 
yàp pépos Tt TOÔ TEiyous Èv aÙTh nenrwkévai neth 
èv Toùs inmeîs drréoreidev èk Xuparovocðv, aùrós 
Ò avaàaßaw vas ńuiodiaş vukròs karérievoe 

3 mÀàņolov TÅs nóàews. npowobopévwv è Tv èm- 
Bovàevouévwr” raúrns pèv Ts empois anérvyev, 
emi dè ràs Múdas màedoas kai noMopkýoas rò 
poúpiov Ò? ópodoyias mapéňaße. Kal róre uèv eis 
Èupakovocas eywpioln, kara è tàs TÖ» kaprôv 
ovykomðas mdàw éorpárevoev èmi thv Meoonvyv. 

4 mÀnoiov è ts mõdews orparoneðevoas kal mpoo- 
Podàs ovveyeîs moroúpevos oùvðèv dfidàoyov toyvoe 
Pàdipar Toùs modeuiovs: kai yap rôv èk Zuparovo- 

1! ràpyópıov Reiske: dpyóptov, 
émBovàevouévaw keiske : mpoemiBovievouévwv. 


1 The “ Qutbreak ” between Lake Sirbonis and the sea 
east of the Delta of the Nile. 
2 Continued in chap. 66. 
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of the other captives when an envoy in their behalf 315 aa 


came from Antigonus. He himself went to Ecregma,! 
as it is called, where he conferred with Antigonus, 
returning again since Antigonus would not agree to 
his demands.? 

65. Now that we have related the deeds of the 
European Greeks in Greece and Macedonia, we shall 
consider in due order the history of the western 
regions? Agathocles, the dynast of Syracuse, who 
was holding a fort of the Messenians,* promised to 
surrender the position on receiving from them thirty 
talents; but when the Messenians gave him the 
money, he not only failed to kcep his promise to those 
who had put faith in him, but he also undertook to 
capture Messenê itself. On learning that a certain 
section of the wall of the city was in ruins, he sent 
his cavalry by land from Syracuse while he himself 
sailed close to the city by night with light vessels.’ 
Since, however, the intended victims of the plot 
learned of it beforehand, this attack failed ; but he 
sailed to Mylae and besieged the fort, which sur- 
rendered by capitulation. He then departed for 
Syracuse, but at the time of the harvest he made 
another expedition against Messenê. He camped 
near the city and made repeated attacks, but he was 
not able to inflict any considerable damage upon his 
enemies, for many of the exiles from Syracuse had 


3 Continued from chap. 10. 
4 i.e. the people of Messenê (or Messana) in north-eastern 


Sicily. 

5 The vas uola, however it may have received its name 
(literally, a ship of one and a half), was a light swift vessel, 
found useful by Alexander on the rivers of India (Arrian, 
Anabasis, 6. 1. 1, 18. 3), but apparently used in the Mediter- 
ranean chiefly by pirates (Book 16. 61.4; Arrian, Anabasis, 
8. 2. 4). 
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m“ A 4 z > A 
ov puvydðwv mool ovveðeðpauýkeroav eis TÀv 
ld a ~ X A 207 > + hs hJ ` 
mów, ol kal &à TÅv iiav dopdàeirav kal ià rò 
mpòs ròv rtúpavvov pisos ekúópws Nywvitovro. 
? 4 Ai + D ? ld + 
5 kab’ ôv òù ypóvov rov ér Kapxnõsvos mpéoßes, 
oi r® pèv 'Ayabokàeî mepi rv mpaylévrwv èr- 
eriuņoav s rnapaßaivovri ras ovrbýkas, roîs ðè 
Meoonviois eiphvyv nmapeokeúaoav kai Tò bpoúpiov 
dvaykáoavtTes ánokataorhoat Tòv TÚpavvov ané- 
6 TÀevoav eis Thv ABinv. ó © 'Ayaboràñs naped- 
Où eis ° APdákrawov rów oúupayov, Toùs Šokoðvras 
dàorpiws xew rà mpos aùròv dnéohačev, övras 
TÀELOUS TV TEOCOAPAKOVTA. 
Y A z $ e Ea A 
7 “Apa ĝè roúrois nparropévois ‘Pwpaioi pèv ĝia- 
noàepoðvres Lauvirais Depévrnv, mów rs ` Arov- 
e 
àías, xarà kpáros eldov. ot òè ùv Novrepiav thv 
, 3 PN 
Aàġdartépvav kañovuévnv oikoðvres merobévres óró 
A A e 
twwv rÅs pèv ‘Pwuaiwv hiàias dréornoav, mpòs 
Ay lg kJ 
Sè Toùs Lapviras ovppayiav erorýoavrto. 


1 A town about 30 miles south-west of Messenê. 
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taken refuge in the city, and these fought furiously 315 s.a 


both for the sake of their own safety and because of 
their hatred for the tyrant. At this time there came 
envoys from Carthage, who censured Agathocles for 
what ke had done on the ground that he had violated 
the treaty. They also secured peace for the people 
of Messenê, and then, when they had forced the 
tyrant to restore the fort, they sailed back to Libya. 
Agathocles, however, went on to Abacaenon,! an 
allied city, where he put to death those who ap- 
peared to be hostile to him, being more than forty 
in number.? 

While these things were taking place, the Romans * 
in their war with the Samnites took Ferentum, a city 
of Apulia, by storm. The inhabitants of Nuceria, 
which is called Alfaterna, yielding to the persuasion 
of certain persons, abandoned their friendship for 
Rome and made an alliance with the Samnites.’ 


2? Continued in chap. 70. 
3 Continued from chap. 10. 2, 
t Continued in chap. 72. 3. 
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In most cases references to a people are included wih references to 


the citu or state. 


An effort, not always successful, has been made to dis- 


tinguish the several bearers of a common name. 


Abacaenon, 413 

Acarnania, 119 

Acestorides, 239 

Achaeans, 43 

Achilles, 11, 329 

Acragas, 233, 247 

Actê, 43 

Aeacides, 255, 327-329, 373 

Aegae, 373 

Aegina, 199 

Aelius, Gaius, 87 

Aelius, Quintus, 171 

Aemilius Barbula, Quintus, 275 

Aenianians, 33, 43 

Aeschylus, 157 

Aetolia, 35, 39, 43, 49, 53, 63, 
83-85, 117-119, 325, 373-375 

Agathocles, 13, 215, 227-253, 411- 
41 

Agesilaüs, 389, 393 

Alalcomenia, 377 

Alcctas, 97, 117, 123, 131, 135- 
143, 149, 273, 373 

Alexander {of Aetolia), 117 

Alexander (of Epirus}, 371 

Alexander {of Macedonia), 11-23, 
27-47, 57-59, 77, 81, 87, 91, 95, 
145-147, 165-167, 177-179, 189, 
205, 257-261, 267-273, 289-291, 
341, 355, 363, 369, 371, 379, 
383-385, 399 

Alexander (son of Polyperchon), 
191-193, 199, 325, 367, 375, 381, 
8389, 395-409 

Alexander (son of Roxanê), 143, 
149, 163-175, 183-189, 197, 
211-235, 255, 265, 271, 293, 


327, 345, 349, 371-373, 397- 
399 

Alexandria, 95 

Alfaterna, 413 

Alyzacans, 43 

Amathusii, 403 

Ambracians, 327 

Amisus, 389, 397 

Ammon, 19, 95 

Amphimachus, 121, 303 

Amphion, 377 

Amphipolis, 23, 257, 365-367, 373 

Amphissa, 167 

Amphissan Locrians, 117 

Amyntas, 81 

Androbazus, 267 

Andronicus, 393 

Antandrus, 235 

Antigenes (commander of Silver 
Shields), 173, 183, 259-263, 269, 
277, 287, 297, 305, 341, 349 

Antigenes (satrap of Susianê), 121 

Antigonus, 17, 81, 85, 123-129, 
135-143, 149-151, 155-163, 169, 
173, 183-187, 197, 207-211, 259, 
263, 269-287, 293-319, 325, 331- 
363, 373, 381-411 

Antipater, 17, 33-37, 45-67, 81-85, 
95-105, 117-123, 129-131, 143- 
149, 163, 169, 191-193, 199-201. 
259, 309, 395 

Antipater (general of Alcetas), 273 

Antiphilus, 51, 55, 63 

Aphrodisias, 409 

Apollodorus, 133 R 

Apollonides, 125-127, 405 

Apulia, 253, 413 
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Arabian Desert, 29 

Arachosia, 19, 29, 267, 293, 303, 
359 

Arbelitis, 121 

Arcadia, 405-407 

Arcesilaüs, 19 

Archelaüs, 117 

Archippus, 171 

Archon, 19 

Argolis, 407 

Argos, 43, 169, 377-381, 405 

Aria, 19, 25, 123, 269, 359 

Ariarathes, 57-59, 77 

Ariobarzanes, 339 

Aristodemus, 143, 389, 395, 403- 
407 

Ariston, 395 

Aristonoüs, 327, 365-369 

Armenia, 27, 127, 293, 331 

Arrhidaeus, 19, 87, 93, 115, 119- 
123, 151-157, 207 

Arrhidaeus, see Philip Arrhidacus 

Artemis, 23, 407 

Aryptaeus, 43 

Asander, 17, 123, 401-403 

Asclepiodorus, 361, 397 

Asclepius, 353 

Asia, 17, 21, 25, 39, 47, 51, 59, 
67-69, 85, 97, 117-119, 125, 129, 
139, 143, 149-151, 161-165, 169- 
171, 187, 205-207, 211-213, 259, 
269, 293, 331, 359, 363, 379, 
383, 391, 397, 405 

Aspisas, 381 

Astacus, 397 

Atalantê, 117 

Atarrhias, 329 

Athamania, 43 

Athena, 23 

Athens, 13, 33-49, 55, 63-67, 133, 
143, 167, 171, 187-195, 213, 225, 
229, 275, 369, 379-381 

Atropates, ’19 

Attalus, 117, 131-137, 149, 273- 

75, 327 


275, 
Attica, 41, 187, 191, 197-199 
Azorius, 373 


Babylon, 11, 15, 39, 45, 95, 261, 
265, 381, 385 

Babylonia, 19, 29, 121, 211, 259- 
261, 275, 381, 387 

Bactrianê, 19, 25, 123, 269, 359 

Badacê, 283 

Balacrus, 77 
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Parca, 71 

Bedyndia, 367 

Bisaltia, 367 

Bithynia, 397 

Bodyguard, 15, 31, 267 
Boeotia, 43-45, 375-379, 405 
Boeotus, 377 

Bruttii, 235, 253-255 
Byblus, 391 

Byzantium, 153-155, 207-209 


Cadmceia, 375 

Cadmus, 375-377 

Callas, 325, 331 

Camels, Fort of the, 107 

Canusians, 253 

Cappadocia, 17, 27, 57-59, 77, 
115, 123-127, 135, 149-151, 159, 
173, 293, 387-389, 397 

Carcinus, 229-233 

Caria, 17, 27, 123, 401-403, 409 

Carians, Villages of, 259 

Carmania, 19, 29, 121, 267, 305, 
359 

Carthage, 21, 75, 229-233, 237, 
241-243, 413 

Carystus, 43 

Caspian Šea, 25 

Cassander, 123, 145-147, 161-163, 
169, 187-191, 197-201, 207, 213- 
215, 255, 259, 293, 325-331, 
363-381, 387-389, 397-399, 405- 
407 

Cassandreia, 371, 399 

Caucasus, 17, 25-27 

Cedrosia, 19, 29 

Celaenae, 155 

Celbanus, 349 

Cenchreae, 405, 409 

Cephalon, 303 

Cephisodorus, 13 

Ceryneia, 393, 403 

Ceteus, 319-321 

Chalcedon, 209, 397 

Chaldean, 383 

Chersonesus (Thracian), 161 

Cianoi, 207 

Cilicia, 17-21, 29, 45, 59, 97, 105, 
121, 157, 171- 173, Ì8], EN 
387, 393, ’409 

Citienses, 403 

Cition, 393 

Clearchus, 189 

Cleitus, 57, 123, 157, 207-209 

Cleopatra, 81, 85 


INDEX OF NAMES 


Climax, 289 

Colon, 283 

Cempanions, 15, 19, 115, 291, 309 

Conon, 189 

Coprates R., 281 

Corinth, 405 

Cossaeans, 283 

Graterus, 19, 45, 59, 63, 67, 83-85, 
95-99, 115, 159, 395 

Cratevas, 887-369 

Crete, 69 

Cretopolis, 135, 143 

Crimissus, 233 

Croton, 235-237, 253-255 

Cyinda, 181, 387 

Cynna, 373 

Cyprus, 21, 73, 181, 389, 393, 401- 
403, 409 

Cyrenê, 67-77 

Cyrnus, 23 

Cyzicus, 151-155 


Damas, 233-235 
Damis, 205, 407 
Darius, 17, 57 
Daunia, 253 
Deidameia, 327 
Deinias, 325 
Deinocrates, 249 
Deinomenes, 275 
Delos, 21 
Delphi, 21, 231 
Demades, 65, 143-145 
Demeas, 145 
Demeter, 241 
Demetrius (son of Antigonus), 83, 
309, 339, 395 
Demetrius of Phalerum, 213 
Democleides, 275 
Demogenes, 229 
Demosthenes, 49 
Deucalion, 375 
Diocles, 243 
Dionysus, 353 
Dioscorides, 403 
Dium, 23 
Doccimus, 137, 273-275 
Dodona, 21 
Dolopians, 43 
Doris, 43 
Dranginê, 19, 123, 269 


Eastern Ocean (Bay of Bengal), 
25 
Ecbatana, 283, 351, 357 


Echinades Is., 57 

Ecregma, 411 

Egypt, 17, 23, 29, 51, 73-75, 37, 
95, 105, 121, 133, 383-385, 391- 
393 

Eleans, 43 

Encheleans, 377 

Ephesus, 157 

Epidaurus, 381 

Epigoni, 377 

Epirus, 149, 169-173, 255, 327- 
329, 371 

Erbita, 243 

Erythrae, 397 

Euboea, 43, 325 

Eudamus (brother of Pithon), 265 

Eudamus (follower of Eumenes), 
269-271, 303, 311-315, 349 

Fuia, 255 

Eulaeus R., 283 

Eumenes, 17, 59, 77, 87, 95-105, 
115-117, 123-135, 149-151, 157- 
161, 169-185, 211, 259-281, 287- 
325, 331-351, 357, 361, 367, 
389, 395 

Euphrates R., 29, 211 

Europe, 17, 21, 49, 51, 85. 97, 145, 
161, 207, 213, 255, 325, 363, 
387-389, 405 

Eurydicê, 121, 255-257, 325, 373 

Evagoras, 359 

Evetion, 57 

Evitus, 359 


Falerna, 253 
Ferentum, 413 
Fortune, 175, 197 
Friends, 15 

Frurius, Lucius, 13 
Fulvius, Manius, 229 


Gabenê, 299-301, 325 

Gadamala, 331 

Gamarga, 319 

Gandaridae, 27 

Ganges R., 27 

Gaza, 393 

Gela, 237-239 

Gerania, 381 

Glaucias, 373 

Greeee, 35, 39-43, 163. 181, 411 

Greeks, 27, 35-37, 41-47, 53-03, 
67, 163-167, 189, 193, 213-215 
247, 267, 323, 327, 379, 399-40 
407, 41i 
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Greeks (of Upper Satrapies), 23, 
29-33, 115 


Harpalus, 37-39, 51, 69 

Hecataeus, 53 

Hector, 11 

Hellespont, 87, 95-97, 147, 161, 
207, 389, 403 

Hephaestion, 19-21 

Heraclea, 43, 167 

Heracleides, 231-237, 253 

Heracles, Pilars of, 21 

Hermionis, 381 

Hesperis, 71 

Hieronymus, 131, 151, 351 

Himera, 229 

Hippostratus, 357 

Homer, 11 

Hydaspes, 123 

Hypereides, 49 

Hyrcania, 19, 27 

Hyrcanian Sea, 27 


Jberia, 21 

Idomeneus, 3889 

Hium, 23 

Ilyria, 43, 377 

India, 25-29, 107-109, 123, 269- 
271, 319-321, 349, 387 

Indus R., 29, 123 

lollas, 259, 325 

Tonia, 397 

Isaurians, 77-79 

Isthmus (of Corinth), 381 

Itaiy, 227, 253-255, 371, 379 

lthomê, 381 


Joppa, 393 
Junius Brutns Scaevola, Decius, 13 
Junius Bubulcus, Gaius, 275 


Laconia, 395 

Ladder, 289 

Lamia, 43, 47, 65 

Lamìan War, 33-67, 83, 195 
Laomedon, 17, 121, 133 
Lapithus, 393, 403 
Larandians, 77 

Lebanon, 391 

Leonnatus, 17, 45, 53, 59 
Leosthenes, 37-51 
Letodorus, 33 

Leucadians, 43 

Libya, 21, 89, 73-75, 227 413 
Locris, 39, 43, 119, 325 
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Lycaonia, 27 

Lycia, t7, 27, 123, 181, 309, 387, 
409 

Lyciscus, 329 

Lydia, 17, 27, 123, 157, 309, 397 

Lysanias, 309 

Lysimachus, 17, 51, 211, 387-389 


Macedonia, 17, 21, 45-47, 53, 59, 
67, 85-87, 119, 125, 143-145, 
149, 157, 161-163, 169, 173, 
187-189, 211, 215, 255, 259, 293, 
325-329, 363-365, 371-375, 381, 
407, 411 

Macedonians, 15, 21-23, 31-33, 
43-49, 53-63, 79-83, 91, 97-99, 
103, 113-117, 121, 127, 131, 
145, 151, 159-165, 175-177, 181. 
187, 199, 203, 255-271, 281, 297 
309, 327, 341, 347-351, 365, 369 
373, 383-385, 399-401 

Magians, 341 

Malus, 387 

Marion, 393, 403 

Media, 17, 27, 121, 261, 2865, 283 
287, 295, 307, 319, 331, 335-339 
343, 351, 355-359, 363 

Media Atropatenê, 19 

Megalopolis, 167, 199-207, 213, 

Megara, 381 

Melanippê, 377 

Meleager (friend of Pithon), 357- 
359 

Meleager (son of Neoptolemus), 
15, 23 

Metians, 43 

Melitia, 53 

Memphis, 109, 117 

Menander, 17, 173 

Menedemus, 255 

Menelaüs, 401-403 

Menoetas, 357 

Menon, 55, 63, 119 

Menyllus, 867 

Mesopotamia, 19, 29, 121, 263, 
271, 275, 303 

Messenê, 411-413 

Messenia, 43, 381, 407 

Miletus, 389 

Mithridates, 339 

Mitylenê, 17, 121 

Mnasicles, 71, 75 

Molossians, 43 

Molyccus, 381 
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Monimus, 365-367 

Morgantina, 243 

Moschion, 389 

Munychia, 145, 187-193, 197, 207, 
213-215 

Mylae, 411 

Myrmiìdon, 401-403 


Nautius Spurius, Gaius, 381 

Nearchus, 285 

Nemean Games, 407 

Neoptolemus (general of Perdic- 
cas), 97-103, 115, 159 

Neoptolemus (of Epirus), 371 

Neoptolemus (son of Achilles), 329 

Nicaea, 81 

Nicanor (commander of Muny- 
chia), 35, 187-191, 197, 207-209, 

1 

Nicanor (general of Ptolemy), 133 

Nicanor {satrap of Cappadocia), 
12: 

Nicanor (son of Antipater), 259 

Nicocreon, 393, 403 

Nie R., 29, 105-113, 119 

Nora, 127, 1561, 351 

Northern Ocean, 25 

Nuceria, 413 


Ocranes, 359 

Oeniadae, 35-37 

Oetaeans, 43 

Olympias, 149, 169-173, 183, 189- 
191, 213, 255-259, 293, 325-331, 
349, 363-373, 397 

Olympic Games, 35, 275 

Qlynthus, 371, 399 

Ophellas, 75-77 

Orchomenus, 407 

Orion, 887 

Orontes, 293 

Orontobates, 357 

Oropus, 167 

Oufentina, 253 

Oxyartes, 19, 123, 267, 359 


Pallenê, 371 

Pamphylia, 17, 29, 309, 409 
Paphlagonia, 17 

Papirius, Lucius, 171 
Paraetacenì, 323 

Paron, 255 

Paropgnisadae, 17, 123, 2607, 303, 


Parthia, 19, 25, 121, 265, 307 


Pasitigris R., 281, 289, 361 

Patara, 409 

Peisarchus, 243 

Peisistratus, 225 

Pelasgìans, 379 

Petinnaeum, 43 

Pella, 365-367 

Peloponnesus, 37, 43, 73, 199, 255, 
325, 373-375, 381, 389, 395-407 

Pelusium, 105, 117, 409 

Peneius R., 59 

Perdiccas, 15-23, 31-33, 51, 57- 
59, 67, 77-87, 95-97, 105-117, 
121, 133-135, 139, 145, 159 

Perdiccas (friend of Eumenes), 125 

Perilaüs, 409 

Perrhaebia, 325-327, 331, 373 

Persepolis, 289, 357 

Persia, 19, 29, 59, 91, 121, 151, 
211, 267, 277-279, 289-291, 295, 
345, 357-361, 385 

Persian Gulf, 25, 277 

Peucestes, 19, 121, 287-269, 277- 
279, 289-297, 305, 333, 345-347, 
361, 385 

Pharcadon, 167 

Pharsalus, 119 

Phila, 67, 395 

Philip (of Macedonia), 23, 39, 81, 
165-167, 289-291, 327, 341, 
369-371 a 

Philip (satrap of Bactrianê), 19, 
123, 341, 345 

Philip Arrhidaeus, 13-15, 57, 77, 
143, 163-175, 183-189, 197, 211- 
215, 257, 265, 271, 325, 345, 
349, 373 

Philocles, 87 

Philon, 31 

Philotas (friend of Antigonus), 
183-185 

Philotas (general of Parthia), 265 

Fhilötas (satrap of Cilicia), 17, 45, 

Philoxenus, 121 

Phocion, 65, 189-197 

Phocis, 39, 43, 197 

Phoenicia, 21, 29, 133, 147, 181, 
187, 211, 391, 403 

Phoenix, 125 

Phrataphernes, 19 

Phrygia (Great), 17, 27, 123, 143, 
309, 351 

Phrygia (Hellespontine), 17, 27, 
45, 123, 151, 387 
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Phthiotis, 43 

Piraeus, 189-193, 197-199, 215 

Pisidia, 27, 77, 87, 135-139, 143, 
149, 181 

Pithon (of Bodyguard), 17, 23, 31- 
33, 115, 119-121, 259-265, 275, 
285-287, 301-303, 309-313, 319, 
335, 339, 347, 355-357, 383-385 

Pitron {son of Agenor), 17, 123, 
3 

Plataca, 45 

Plotius, Lucius, 229 

Polemon, 137, 273 

Polyaenetus, 167 

Polycleitus, 401, 407-409 

Polycles (friend of Eurydicê), 257 

Polyeles (general of Antigonus), 
119 

Polydorus, 377 

Polyperchon, 119, 143-147, 157, 
161-163, 167-171, 183-189, 193, 
197-207, 213-215, 255, 293, 325- 
331, 367, 373, 381, 389, 395-397, 
403-407 

Pontus Euxinus, 17, 25 

Popillius, Quintus, 135 

Popilius, Quintus, 135 

Poplius Laenas, Marcus, 381 

Porus, 17, 29, 123, 209 

Poseidon, 377 

Potidaea, 371 

Praxibułus, 381 

Prepelaüs, 407 

Propontis, 207 

Ptolemy (nephew of Antigonus), 
389, 397, 403 

Ptolemy (son of Lagus), 17, 51, 
75-77, 85-87, 95, 99, 105-115, 
121, 183, 147, 161-163, 181, 
211, 383-393, 401, 409 

Pydna, 327, 363 

Pyrrhus, 327 

Pythagoras, 11 


Red Sea (Persian Gulf), 25, 277 

Ehagae, 351 

Rhegium, 229, 237 

Rhodes, 33, 351-355, 389, 393, 
399, 403, 409 

Rome, 13, 87, 135, 171, 227-229, 
253, 275, 327, 381, 413 

Roxanê, 19, 123, 327, 359, 371- 
373, 397-399 


Balaminians, 199 
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Samnites, 253, 413 
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